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Eary in August 1839, Miss Pardoe reached Presburg, the city of 
the Hungarian Diet, and appears to have remained in the country 
till the following March, travelling far and wide, visiting the lions 
everywhere with indefatigable perseverance, and associating with 
the first in the land, whether eminence of talent or rank be consi- 
dered. It may be added that her pen, from the moment that she 
set foot in that interesting country, down to the hour when the 
manuscript of the three handsome volumes went to the printer, 
must have been seldom out of her hand whenever she could com- 
mand retirement; and even with this allowance, the size and mat- 
ter of the work are such as may well entitle us to set the lady down 
as one of the very ready writers of the age. We should indeed be 
disposed to regard the speedy appearance of a work of so much 
pretension, and after a tour or residence among the people de- 
scribed, which occupied no very great length of time, as warranting 
the presumption that the modern book-making method so boldly 
pursued by travellers has here been systematically adopted and 
strikingly exemplified. ‘The reader of these volumes, however, will 
be forced, whatever were his previous surmises, to admit that they 
contain a great deal of important and weighty matter, evincing keen 
research and a masculine sagacity, as well as no small amount of 
lighter sketches, of a kind similar to what are generally given by 
summer and autumn excursionists. We learn besides, that Miss 
Pardoe has been indebted for “information and assistance during 
the progress of the work to several distinguished individuals, and 
that she has even been reproached by a German writer, for having 
“mixed with men of all parties” while in Hungary. Consequently, 
a person of our author’s habits and enterprize must have drawn 
largely from the conversations, and perhaps even from the written 
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contributions of others, so as to facilitate considerably the appear- 
ance of the book. 

We must also in fairness to our readers state that there are signs 
of undue haste in these volumes, unless‘a purely mercenary view 
has been taken in their composition. It is far more easy to write a 
large book than one that is compact,—that is, than one into which 
is compressed and condensed the essential matter of what is bulky, 
diffuse, and rambling. Miss Pardoe’s volumes present the form of 
a journal for the most part, with all its miscellaneous features and 
repetitions. Scenery, sights, antiquities, snatches of history, super- 
stitions, manners, public works, national institutions, &c. &c., are 
subjects constantly recurring for description, along with much more 
elaborate disquisition and ingenuous speculation, respecting, for 
example, the changes of language, the origin or prospects of races, 
and other recondite matters. Now this manner of journalizing and 
alternating philosophy, we think, not only has doubled the number 
of pages necessary, but has led Miss Pardoe to do injustice to her 
own powers and purposes. She complains, along with His Impe- 
rial Highness the Palatine, of the travellers’ tales “‘ disseminated by 
hurried and prejudiced tourists, who had compiled ill-digested vo- 
Jumes on the subject of a country whose transition-state had baffled 
their hasty and prejudging observation.” But without saying 
anything about hurry or prejudice, have we not cause for charging 
her with having left it to us poor reviewers to digest and arrange 
the more important portions of her matter, if indeed we wish or 
hope that our readers should comprehend briefly any of the strong 
and characteristic features of the people and prospects of Hungary ? 
We are far from saying that the work is either dull, or trashy, or 
indistinct, or confused. On the contrary, it leaves clear and deep 
impressions upon the mind; for even when the writer goes over 
ground already traversed, gives descriptions no way novel, or disser- 
tates in a strain similar to what has gone before, the liveliness of 
the manner and the variety of illustration prevent the repetition 
from being wearisome, while it may also lend some additional touches 
to the preceding view. But still we think that Miss Pardoe owed 
it to her own well-earned reputation, as well as to her readers, to 
have been more succinct and close, determined at once to perfect her 
pictures or her speculations, not merely in as far as literature, poli- 
tics, and religion are concerned, but even in relation to social con- 
ditions and national characteristics. A few chapters comprising the 
pith of all which her volumes contain on each of these subjects, 
arranged with some regard to system, and duly interspersed with 
descriptions of establishments visited, with vivid sketches of indivi- 
dual character and local scenery, or on other occasions with anec- 
dote and personal adventure, would, we are of opinion, have been 
still more satisfactory than all the reading which she has prepared, 
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even for that portion of the public whose purses are wide and well 
filled. 

It is not for us whose monthly labours are so various, and requir- 
ing prompt performance, to lick the cream, to speak homelily, off 
these volumes, especially seeing that it is so widely diffused and 
divided when presented to us. We shall only dip into the volumes 
at a few places, with the view either of conveying some notion not 
merely of the writer’s sentiments concerning what she considers to 
be a transition-state in the history of the Hungarians, or other 
weighty national topics, but of the more easily detected and depicted 
features offered to the tourist’s notice. Of course the style and 
talent of the author will of themselves be points of interest, espe- 
cially to those of our readers who are unacquainted with “ ‘The 
City of the Sultan,” and Miss Pardoe’s other productions. 

Hungary, whether the people or the territory, the moral or phy- 
sical aspects, be the theme, gained mightily upon our author in the 
course of her tour. The beauty of the women, the dignity and 
spirit of the men, the grandeur and variety of the scenery, the recol- 
lections which its ruins called up, the fertility of the soil, and the 
inexhaustible riches of its mines, all of which our adventurous and 
eager traveller extensively studied, won upon her admiration, and 
through her pages present themselves forcibly to the reader, Not 
that everything pleased her, or that she did not discover many posi- 
tive errors as well as glaring defects. The gentlemen smoke nause- 
ously. ‘* The scent hangs about your dress and in your hair, long 
after the cause is removed, while the space immediately around the 
smoker is unapproachable for ladies who are at all particular as to 
where and in what they may chance to set their feet.” 

Even as to roads and travelling her complaints are heavy; and 
she declares that before Hungary can become a popular resort for the 
ease-loving tourist, many and extraordinary reforms must be worked 
by the men in power; which Miss Pardoe, whose heart manifestly 
leans to the popular cause, says, are projected by the patriotic 
party. Thecondition of the highways in Hungary is identiffed with 
evils much more serious than the obstacles that are thereby thrown 
in the way of tourists. The burden of keeping up the roads and 
bridges is thrown upon the shoulders of the poor peasantry, to the 
exemption of a multitudinous nobility. Speaking on this subject 
she says,— 


** In a country where nature has done so much, that she has left to man 
only the task of a judicious appropriation of her gifts, it is painful to witness 
such utter neglect of every effort to render them (the roads) available. Moun- 
tains of granite and basalt, and forests of sturdy timber, offer facilities which 
it seem madness to reject ; and nevertheless, the traveller may calculate his 
progress by a risk a mile, because the ancient and bosolete laws of Hun- 
gary have condemned the peasant to repair the public roads, and to keep up 
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the public bridges; and that a short-sighted faction, jealous of innovation 
even where change must be productive of undeniable benefit, prefer to peril 
their own lives, to forfeit their own comfort, and to render their country a 
sealed book for all foreigners save those possessed of a decided spirit of en- 
terprize, rather than to loosen their grasp from what they are blind enough 
to consider their ‘ privileges,’ a term prostituted indeed when it tends to de- 
grade their country, and consequently to lessen its importance in the eyes 
of other nations. 

‘The compulsatory labour of the peasant, setting aside its tyranny and 
injustice, becomes, in the particular circumstance of which I am now treat- 
ing, a perfect blot in the landscape. Every individual flings down upon 
the road the portion of rubbish, (for it is often nothing better, ) which he is 
forced to contribute ; and he naturally deposits there the material which he 
can the most readily obtain; and thus the line of road generally resembles 
a piece of rude patch-work, without method or continuity. 

‘Nor is the matter mended where the rushing streams, falling from the 
heights, irrigate the lower lands, and wind in a thousand shapes of beauty 
among the vegetation ; for where bridges of stone have been flung across 
them they are mouldering away; the parapets are in ruin, and their 
fragments cumber the bed of the stream; while the weather-stained statues 
of saints and Jesuits which still exist beside them, seem nodding to their fall, 
and ready to be prostrated by the passage of the next vehicle.” 


In the mountain passes the roads are so bad, and so unprovided 
with rails or walls that destruction oft threatens those who travel in 
vehicles. And yet, according to Miss Pardoe’s glowing sketches, 
how worthy are these passes to be visited by all who would look 
through Nature up to Nature’s God! The following extract will 
not only convey an idea of the manner of her pencil in such descrip- 
tions, but of the manner and dangers of Hungarian travel :— 


“* The distance from Oszlan to Kremnitz (Kérméer Banya) was but two 
German miles, and although the whole of the way was either an abrupt 
ascent or a steep declivity, the distance was so short, and our horses 80 
numerous, that we felt no anxiety, as we were assured that in three hours we 
should arrive there ; and away we went, followed by the good wishes of our 
merry mountaineers, and full of pleasant anticipations. 

“ Surely there is nothing more magnificent on earth than a mountain- 
pass, with its mysterious stillness, its dense forests, its vast outline, and its 
leaping torrents, serving rather to make the silence felt than to destroy it. 
As you labour up the steep acclivity, the elastic air plays about you, and 
seems to woo you onward; and the masses of vapour as they roll away from 
the sides of the heights form a thousand fantastic shapes, and give a glimpse 
of thespirit-land of romance and ideality. And here, we might well be ex- 
cused if we even strove to increase the fancy ; for we were travelling over 
mines of gold, the true dwelling-places of the treasure-loving gnomes, who 
doubtlessly sought at times to refresh themselves on the summit of their 
own ore-laden mountains, and to sport with the spirits of the upper air, 
whose usual companions were the lordly eagle and the storm-winds. 
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‘‘ But we were soon withdrawn from fantasies like these by the glorious 
realitiesof nature. Pine-woods spread dark and tall about us, leaning their 
sombre and rigid mass against the rocky barrier that hemmed them in ; 
every cleft became the channel of a torrent which lent its wild voice to the 
solitude, and made music to the woods; here and there a bright yista gave 
us for an instant a glimpse of the world beneath, where the broad plain swept 
away dotted with churches and villages; while the range of heights which 


we had traversed the previous day scarcely tended to break the level. But ° 


as we ascended higher and higher amid the pines, while here and there a 
patch of more brightly-tinted fir clung to the rocks, and flourished in the 
scanty soil which the winds had wafted into their chasms, we lost all sight of 
more distant objects, and became enclosed among the mountains. 

‘The peasants paused to rest our panting horses for a moment just as the 
sun was setting. Hitherto we had only travelled at a foot-pace, for the 
track which we followed was so difficult, hanging on the mountain’s side, 
with a sheer precipice beneath, and cumbered with masses of rock which 
had been precipitated from the heights by the violence of the late storms, 
that the mountaineers themselves, accustomed as they were to traverse the 
pass, assured us that the greatest caution was necessary ; and that there 
was not a hope of our reaching Kremnitz before night-fall.” 


A characteristic feature in the scenery of Hungary consists of im- 
mense tracts of country, vast plains, or deserts, or prairies, which 
are available only as pastures for the enormous droves of cattle, 
swine, and sheep. These pusztas are totally uncultivated; but it 
has been calculated if they were brought under the art and skill of 
man’s hand throughout the country, their produce would suffice to 
afford subsistence to eight millions of inhabitants, so that Hungary, 
out of her own natural riches, might be made to supply with the 
necessaries of life fifty millions. 

_ Many of the plains, however, are cultivated more or less, present- 
Ing vast sweeps of grain, but so devoid of the presence of man as to 
communicate a feeling of melancholy and the idea of desolation. 
And desolation in truth is connected with these pusztas ; for they 
have been for centuries wide battle-fields where the cross and the 
crescent were the ensigns of the combatants, obliging the peaceful 
peasantry to congregate in distant villages for their common safety. 

The gigantic forests, extending for hundreds of miles without in- 
terval, and covered with the most majestic varieties of trees, and 
also entangling underwood, present a grand feature, and no doubt 
have had a considerable influence upon the character of the people 
who inhabit their outskirts. These people are fierce and haughty, 
and for calling naturally become half woodsmen and half freebooters. 
By the by, Miss Pardoe has a good deal of stirring matter to tell 
concerning the celebrated Hungarian bandit, Sobri, and his troop, 
who before they were ‘destroyed, put upwards of 90,000 men into 
movement, and that too in the nineteenth century.” The manner of 
the leader’s death and of the discomfiture of his men is thus given— 
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*** Keep back your men;’ shouted the brigand-chief to the officer in com.. 
mand, as he discovered that his situation was desperate ; ‘ We know that we 
cannot hope to escape, and therefore it were idle to take each other’s lives 
in a vain struggle. 1am Sobri; and you have now only to return to your 
employers and tell them that I died as I had lived, defying their power!’ 

‘* As he spoke he placed a pistol to his mouth, drew the trigger, and fell 
a disfigured corse inthe midst of his followers. The rest of the party did 
not however imitate his example; they fought like wild beasts, and were 
not totally destroyed until they had killed a considerable number of their 
enemies. Butat length the last bandit bit the dust; and the soldiers ere 
they left the forest dug two trenches, in one of which they deposited the 
bodies of their dead comrades, and in the other those of the banditti.” 


Miss Pardoe remarks that it is not to be supposed that the race 
of bandits is altogether extinct in Hungary. However, depreda- 
tions have become much more rare, since Sobri and his party have 
been cut off. Still, the forests spoken of must nurse successors, 
until roads be constructed so as to render them available to Austria 
and to commerce, events apparently yet remote. 

Having heard something of the immense but untouched forests, 
of the vast uncultivated plains, and of the enormous herds of cattle, 
we shall subjoin an extract which will serve to impress the reader 
with an idea of some of the kinds and degrees of development which 
indubitably are destined to be realized in Hungary. The scene is 
a village where the cattle belonging to the inhabitants are in the act 


of being collected together, in order to be driven to the moun- 
tains :— 


‘* The herd, ere it left the village, amounted to some hundreds, and it 
was strange to reflect that although as many as forty or fifty head of these 
cattle belonged to the same individual, that individual was probably not 
possessed of as many shillings in specie had you searched his whole dwelling ; 
and this is the great secret of Hungarian poverty. The finest cow of the 
herd might have been purchased for a pound, and at that price the owner 
would gladly have parted from her; but who was to give it? A neighbour 
could but barter sheep, or pigs, or grain, or whatever other stock or pro- 
duce he possessed—money there is none among the small landholders, or 
bocskoros nemesek, as they are called; a species of petty nobility, who, while 
their shadowy rank exempts them from taxation, tolls, and all compulsatory 
assistance in public works, and gives them the privilege of transmitting 
their possessions in the male line, are nevertheless mere peasants in 
their habits and modes of life, and very frequently cannot even read 
or write. Thus their very riches are poverty, for where they need money 
for any particular purpose, they have it not, nor can they procure it by the 
sale of their produce. 

“The fact is evident that they might find a market by driving their cat- 
tle, or carting their grain to Vienna, or any other trading city ; but how are 
they to provide against the contingencies of the journey ? And when it is 
made, the expenses defrayed, and the heavy tax exacted at the Austrian 
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frontier on the admission of Hungarian produce duly paid, what remains to 
the agriculturist? Simply the conviction that the first sacrifice is the most 
easy, and that he had better live on from day to day amid his herds and his 
fields, shearing his own sheep for clothing, and slaughtering his own cattle 
for food, than risk absence from his family and his avocations, on a merely 
speculative attempt at improvement which too frequently proves a failure.” 


One of the most important and indeed interesting, even exciting 
portions of Miss Pardoe’s volumes is devoted to the mines of Hun- 
gary. She not only enters into statistical and some scientific details, 
but gives a powerful picture of these immense artificial caverns 
and underground worlds of human action, and to some extent from 
personal observation. The sentiments which season her narrative 
are worthy of a woman and a christian, casting a charm over the 
narrative, which elevates and happily directs one’s sympathies while 
it profitably informs. 

We must pass altogether over the statistical matters, only noticing 
that our author says she derived it from the most authentic sources ; 
and certainly she does not overrate the interest that belongs to the 
subject, seeing that the Hungarian treasures of nature are even 
more profusely lavished within the bowels of the earth than upon 
its surface; treasures which she is confident from all that was seen 
or learnt by her, are ere long to be developed by means of the 
phoenix-like spirit which dwells within the land, “and which is 
rapidly renewing a strong and stalwart existence from the ashes of 
the past.” 

Before descending with her into one of the mines, we may men- 
tion that the celebrated University of Schemnitz is situated in its 
vicinity, where many branches are taught which have an imme- 
diate relation to these subterranean treasuries; such as chemistry, 
mineralogy, metallurgy, subterranean geometry, science of mining, 
periodical visits to the several departments connected with mining 
and smelting, &c. 

The mine which Miss Pardoe had the hardihood to descend in 
company with a highly educated cicerone, and other attendants with 
lamps, is called Bacherstollen, which occupies a surface of about 
one thousand square fathoms, its depth being two hundred, and the 
average number of miners from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred. There is also a communication throughout the whole 
chain of Schemnitz, extending for nearly fifty English miles. 

It is a daring enterprize, for a female especially, to descend into 
such a huge pit; and yet Maria Theresa and others of the Imperial 
family have performed the exploit ; yet none of her sex, Miss Par- 
doe states, has ever ventured so far as she did, nervous dread not 
being one of her besetting failings. We must give in her own 


words portions of her account of the achievement. It commenced 
thus— 
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‘‘ Ere we had taken a hundred steps we were in utter darkness :—a low 
door had been passed, a narrow gallery had been traversed, a few stairs had 
been descended, and we were as thoroughly cut off from the rest of the world, 
as far as our outward perceptions were concerned, as though we had never 
held fellowship with them. We were moving along a passage, not blasted, 
but hewn in the rock, dripping with moisture, and occasionally so low as to 
compel us to bend our heads in order to pass; while beneath our feet 
rushed along a stream of water which had overflowed the channel pre- 
pared for it, and flooded the solitary plank upon which we walked. 

‘‘ But this circumstance, although producing discomfort for the first few 
moments, was of little ultimate consequence, for the large drops that exuded 
from the roof and sides of the gallery, and continually fell upon us as we 
passed, soon placed us beyond the reach of annoyance from wet feet, by re- 
ducing us to one mass of moisture. 

‘* So far all had been easy: we had only to move on in Indian file, every 
alternate person carrying a lamp, to avoid striking our heads against the 
protruding masses of rock, and endeavouring not to slide off the plank into 
the channel beneath, and thus make ourselves still more wet and dirty than 
we were. But this comparative luxury was soon to end; for ere long we 
arrived at the ladders which conduct from one hemisphere to another, and 
by which the miners ascend or descend to their work. Then began the real 
labour of our undertaking. Each ladder was based on a small platform, 
where a square hole sawn away in the planks, made an outlet to arrive at 
the next ; and as these had been constructed solely for the use of the work-- 
men, it was by no means easy to secure a firm footing upon all of them; 
particularly as the water was trickling down in every direction, and our 
hands stuck to the rails which were encrusted with soil.” 


Heated and panting they arrive at the bottom of the first hemi- 
sphere, then passing through exhausted and yawning galleries, 
where a number of fantastic shapes characterized the walls, and 
stout timber was abundantly and variously used to support the 
roofs, implying a certain degree of danger, the off-branching pas- 
sages, too, echoing and responding to every sound somewhat omi- 
nously ; the descent is next undertaken to the second hemispere :— 


‘** And on reaching it we came almost immediately upon a gallery in 
which the ore had been followed up until the vein had become exhausted, 
In order to enter it, we clambered over the large masses of stone which had 
been severed from the rock by blasting, and when we were fairly gathered 
together in this gloomy cavern, for such it really was, and that our guides 
raised their lamps, and moved them rapidly along the roof and sides of the 
chasm, it was beautiful to see the bright particles of silver flash back the 
light : and to follow the sinuous course of the precious metal which was so 
clearly defined by these glittering fragments. 

‘* Many large lumps of rock were also strewn beneath our feet which ap-~ 
peared to pave the earth with stars, but they had not been considered suffi- 
ciently full of ore to render them worthy of being transported to the surface. 
These exhausted galleries are gradually refilled with soil and stone in the 
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process of mining, as the rubbish removed from every new excavation is 
flung into them; by no means a disagreeable reflection, I should imagine, 
to the inhabitants of Schemnitz, whose dwellings stand immediately above a 
portion of the Bacherstollen. 

‘‘ It was curious enough, when on one occasion we came upon an immense 
iron pipe cuttitig through the side of the gallery along which we were pass- 
ing, to see M. de Csapoj stop before it, and announce that it was that of the 
town-pump, in the centre of a square which we had traversed in the morn- 
ing; and a little further on, that we were standing under the house of the 
Supreme Count; with whom, on our return to the surface of the earth, we 
were to dine.” 


Miss Pardoe had now arrived at as great a depth as any lady had 
yet attempted. Besides, the miners were employed in blasting in 
every direction below; but these circumstances only served to 
strengthen the resolve of the “ first English woman who had ever 
entered the Bacherstollen” to go deeper. Well, having got toa 
lower hemisphere, among other strange and increasing excitements, 
a bore that has just been completed is charged with powder, and a 
specimen of blasting is witnessed so far as could be done by the ear, 
and out of the reach of the rifted and torn fragments of the mighty 
yock _ 


** We had scarcely crowded together in our retreat, ere we were followed 
by the workmen at the top of their speed, who, after having secured the 
aperture which it had cost them so many hours of labour to effect, had 
rushed to the same spot for safety from the effects of their own toil. 

“There we remained for full three minutes in silence, listening to the 
quick panting of these our new associates, ere the mighty rock, riven asunder 
by the agency and cupidity of man,. yielded to a power against which, after 
centuries of existence, it yet lacked the power to contend, and with gigantic 
throes gave up the hidden treasures it had so long concealed. 

*“* Surely there can be noconvulsion of nature produced by artificial means 
so terrible and overwhelming in its effects as the blasting ofa mine! First 
comes an explosion, as though the whole artillery of an army burst on the 
ear at once ; and the vast subterranean gives back an echo like the thunders 
of a crumbling world; while amid the din there is the crash of the mighty 
rocks which are torn asunder, and fall in headlong ruin on every side ; each 
as it descends awaking its own echo, and adding to the uproar: then, as 
they settle in wild ruin, massed in fantastic shapes, and seeming almost to 
bar the passage which they fill, the wild shrill cry of the miners rises above 
them, and you learn that the work of destruction is accomplished, and that 
the human thirst of gain has survived the shock, and exults in the ruin that 
it has caused. 

“So strange and exciting an effect does this phenomenon produce, that I 
actually found myself shouting in concert with the poverty-stricken men 
about me, governed by my nerves rather than my reason.” 


Miss Pardoe accomplished another unprecedented feat; for al- 
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though the guides positively refused to let her go down toa still 
greater depth, she prevailed upon them to let her ascend “ by the 
chain” instead of ‘ by tiers of six and thirty ladders.” The chain 
method had never before been attempted by woman, so that when 
the men who worked the wheel which drew her up through the 
shaft saw her come forth, ‘‘ they uttered one simultaneous cry ; 
and left me for a moment unassisted, in the extremity of their 
astonishment.” 

The fair author has been at great pains to give a correct account 
and a vivid picture of the Hungarian Diet, or great legislating 
chambers of the nation, regarding which, she says, even in Vienna, 
the most lamentable fallacies are current. She appears to have 
been frequently in the gallery during the deliberations of the 
Houses, or at least to have obtained, besides a general impression 
and carefully drawn outline from eye-sight, full and particular de- 
tails from some person or persons intimately acquainted with the 
machinery of the Diet, with its forms of procedure, and even with 
the history and the talents of its leading speakers and influential 
members. Her “ Recollections” seem to be more than “ Random.” 

It is altogether out of the question for us to attempt convey- 
ing any satisfactory sketch of the constitution, the forms, or the 
parties which distinguish the Hungarian parliament within the 
limits allowed us; much less could we with any effect speculate con- 
cerning the reforms of which the Diet is susceptible, or of which it 
stands in need. One thing is certain,—it is an ancient institution, 
almost as oldas the parliament of England, having survived foreign 
invasions and civil commotions, and even at this day, when environed 
by the despotisms of Austria, Turkey, and Russia, maintaining its 
integrity and independence. As to decorum, the Lower Chamber, 
according to our author’s representation, ought to be a model to our 
House of Commons; and, unless she colours far too highly the elo- 
quence bred on the banks of the Danube, it outshines that of the 
senators who hold forth by the side of old Father Thames. 

The political parties in Hungary are analogous to those which 
divide and too frequently distract England; even to the Ultras in 
each greatclass. Members, with some exceptions, stand when they 
speak, and those intending to do so, if they rise after others 
have given this intimation of a similar purpose, the risers remain 
standing until their turns come, without interrupting those who 
have caught the President’s eye before them. The members were 
wont to couch their addresses in Latin, and certain of them still do 
so; but one of the reforms recently carried, viz., that Hungarian, a 
language which before was almost a dead letter among the upper 
classes, be an authorized language, it is now generally made use of. 
It would appear that no one who does not speak on what we would 
call a Motion is entitled to vote when a Division on it takes place. 
Halljuk! Halljuk ! is their “ Hear! Hear !” 
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The following looks anomalous in our eyes :— 


‘In one respect the Hungarian people have the advantage of our own 
as regards their representation : no Deputy being permitted to vote against 
the feeling of his constituency. I allude, of course, in making this asser- 
tion, only to the members for counties whose votes carry weight ; those of 
the towns merely giving the individuals an opportunity of advancing their 
personal opinions, without influencing the measureg of the House, Thus a 
Deputy is not responsible for his vote, which is regulated by the voice of 
the county that he represents in the Diet. 

‘An instance of this popular privilege occurred during one of the first 
meetings which I attended. The grief before the House was that of Count 
Raday, while the Royal Proposition was the levy of soldiers. The Liberal 
party were insisting on holding back the troops until the King withdrew his 
interference with the national right of freedom of speech in the Chambers ; 
and the Government members were urging that the requisition should be 
first complied with, and the grievance afterwards discussed ; when an emi- 
nent speaker in the royalist interest rose and addressed the meeting with 
great eloquence; expatiated on the impolicy of refusing soldiers to the 
Empire, who were as necessary to the well-being of Hungary herself as to 
the dignity of the King; urged that the question of Count Raday should 
not be suffered for a moment to induce discourtesy from the Chambers 
towards the Sovereign: and for upwards of half an hour advanced argu- 
ments, amidst the cheers of the Government party, which proved their satis- 
faction to be equal to his own zeal; when suddenly he concluded his 
address by saying :—‘ These are my opinions, my principles, and my views. 
I cannot look upon the question in any other light. But—I am instructed 
by the county which I represent, to vote with the opposition ; and my vote 
must be registered accordingly.’ ” 


Still, that which might work political independence and honesty on 
the part of a commoner of England, may work wholesomely in Hun- 
gary. Miss Pardoe declares that “ it is extraordinary to reflect on 


the tenacity with which strangers persist in misjudging and misre- . 


presenting the Hungarians both morally and politically, too often 
without having even sought, far less enjoyed, opportunities of com- 
prehending and observing them, either individually or as a nation.” 
We have no desire to run counter to the hint. 

Our author had the good fortune of witnessing an election of a 
member to the Lower Chamber of the Diet, for one of the most im- 
portant counties, and when a ballot took place. Her account is 
spirited and amusing, representing a scene and forms of procedure 
fully as characteristic as those which occur on similar occasions in 
England, and still more vociferous and noisy, without however 
bloodshed, although many of the electors wore swords as part of 
their costume. Numbers of the priests were exceedingly busy and 
zealous; for although both candidates were of the government 
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party, the one was a Protestant and the other a Catholic. The 
priests cannot vote. 

Before having done with the constitutional legislators of Hun- 
gary, it is worthy of mention that during the sittings of the Diet in 
Presburg, the members of the Upper House, that is,- the Magnates, 
have the privilege of being free/y lodged upon the citizens, to the 
great inconvenience of many families, and not much to the advan- 
tage, we are inclined to suppose, of the pevee so favoured, seeing 
that these high legislators have only a claim to the bare walls and 
not to a particle of the furniture. 

On reaching Pesth, the inundation of 1838, and many other 
things, obtain Miss Pardoe’s particular notice. The same may be 
said of the ancient and chief city of the Magyars on the opposite 
side of the Danube. But we have now no space for anything like 
connecting remarks, and therefore shall only cite two or three para- 
graphs which are in some measure naturally’blended, in order to 
show how Miss Pardoe delivers herself on some other of the very 
many topics which her volumes and plan embrace; although the 
subjects to which we refer may not be exhausted by her on any one 
occasion, but diffusely returned to in the manner above com- 
plained of. 

She observes relative to the present state of Hungary, its mixed 
population, the national jealousies, and the Austrian, policy as 
follows :— 


‘* The state of Hungary was probably never, during a period ofpeace, in 
so interesting a position as at the present time. [t is so differently consti- 
tuted in many respects from any other European country, that it presents a 
social study as exciting as it is intricate. At the first glance it is impossible 
for a stranger to seize the many and mingled shades of its complicated or- 
ganization ; nor are any, save the most intelligent of the natives, able to give 
the right end by which the skein may be unravelled. It is easy to under- 
stand that Hungary, like every other nation, has her population divided into 
high aristocracy, minor nobles, citizens, and peasantry ; but what renders it 
peculiar in its constitution is the fact that although its nobility are almost 
entirely genuine Magyars, the peasantry are a combination of Hungarians, 
Suabians, Sclavonians, Illyrians, Germans, Bohemians, Wallachians, Rus- 
sians, Croatians, Greeks, and even Frenchmen and Italians; one colony of 
the latter and three of the former, actually existing at the present day in the 
neighbourhood of the Banat ; and its citizens (by which I mean the mer- 
chants and traders of the cities, and the municipal officers) are a mixture of 
all these, with the addition of a great number of Jews. I have heard the 
total amount of this latter people, now settled in Hungary and Transylvania, 
estimated at eighty thousand ; and it is certain that there are at least five 
thousand residing in Buda and Pesth alone. 

“Nor is this the only extraordinary feature of Hungarian population. 
Each people has colonised in turn, and made, so to express it, a bivouac in 
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the country, which has gradually grown into inhabitation; as for instance, 
when the Magyars conquered the Sclavonians, and drove them to frontiers 
of Austria, Poland, and Moravia, they brought with them afew Russians, 
whose descendants still exist in the country ; the Sclaves colonized where 
they were permitted to settle; then the Swabians were also compelled to 
retreat towards Austria; and ultimately distinct settlements of Wallachians, 
Croatians, and even Bohemians, established themselves, eacl retaining its 
own habits, dialect, and costume ; and even yet the Germanism of many 
parts of the kingdom is not subdued by the more legitimate Hungarianism. 

“The land of the Magyar is still a Babel; where many varying and 
conflicting interest and languages, the one perfectly unintelligible to the 
other, tend to prevent that unity of purpose and of feeling, which is strength 
as well with nations as with families. 

‘‘The Government in its different phases is also an anomaly: for the 
King is German; and yet the little diplomatic power that exists in the 
country is in the hands of the high native aristocracy and minor nobles. 

‘In order to strengthen and consolidate her interests in Hungary, 
Austria formerly attempted to amalgamate this jarring and hetorogenous 
mass into one consistent whole, and to give to it a distinctly German cha- 
racter. But the accomplishment of her purpose was as impossible as its 
desire was politic. It was natural that an Empire, having become pos- 
sessed of a neighbouring nation through the agency of its own civil feuds, 
should endeavour to reduce its conquest to such a constitution as should 
ensure its perpetual dependence ; the interests of that Empire itself required 
this line of policy: but it was equally to be expected that a brave and free 
people, hitherto accustomed to their own monarch and their own: laws, 
would peril everything toretain at least a portion of the liberty that they had 
lost. 

‘Thus then, much as has undeniably been, done to crush, repress, and 
impede national development in Hungary, the genius of the country still 
asserts itself; and the long period of peace which has enabled Europe to 
perfect her institutions, to extend her commerce, and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of her colonies, has also produced its effect in the country of the 
Magyar.” 


The genuine Magyars or Hungarians, the Germans, and the 
Sclavonians, are the three most important nations in Hungary. 
But what is to be deeply regretted these different races are still far 
from cordially coalescing :— 


‘‘ There is an immense distinction between the Hungarian and Sclavo- 
nian national character, which the contact of centuries has failed to destroy, 
although it must necessarily have become in some degree weakened ;nor 
will it probably disappear altogether for ages yet to come, as the Hungarian 
has an inborn and earnest contempt for the Sclave, who in return nourishes 
a deep and gnawing jealousy against the nation by which he was dispos- 
sessed of the supremacy of the land. 

‘‘The Magyar peasant is bold, warlike, and courteous; of melancholy 
temperament, fond of animals, and greatly inclined to indolence ; . preferring 
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a rifle to a plough, and a gallop over the wide pusztas to labour in the 
fields ; and universally proud of his nation and of the antiquity of its 
descent, (which, par parenthése, as the illustrious family of Esterhazy claim 
to originate in Adam himself, can scarely be disputed!) The country gen- 
tlemen of Hungary are hospitable, haughty, ostentatious, fond of luxury 
and splendour, sincere, and frank, with a high feeling of honour and 
courage. 

** The Sclavonians are of minor importance. They are much poorer, but 
infinitely more cheerful in temperament than the Magyars; fond of music 
and dancing, good-humoured, totally devoid of national pride, insinuating 
in their manners, deceitful, and intriguing. 

“‘The Hungarian peasant, when brought into contact with a superior, 
takes off his hat, and stands erect; but the Sclavonian never ventures to 
resume his perpendicular until he is dismissed: his submission, real or 
affected, is extreme; and whatever may be the feeling of his heart, it is 
hidden there, lest it should mar his fortunes. 

“‘The Germans, however they may have mingled with the Magyars, 
have preserved their national peculiarities intact. ‘They are reserved, unos- 
tentatious, and manly; and the fiery Magyar, despite his disdain for their 
commercial avocations and unwarlike habits, yet never denies his respect for 
their general character and attainments; while he pours out upon the 
Sclave his most unmitigated contempt; holds him as false and unmanly ; 
and has continually on his lips the popular proverb, ‘ 7'6¢ nem ember !—the 
Sclave is not a man !’ while the German in his turn applies to the Hunga- 
rian the term ‘ betydr,’ or groom, to imply his inferiority in civilization. 

‘Formerly these national antipathies were pushed to the extremest point ; 
and even yet there are numerous villages in which the Magyar inhabitants 
will hold no communication with their German or Sclavonian neighbours, 
for the purposes of trade or barter; where they do not even understand 


each other’s language; and will not permit the intermarriage of their 
children.” 


The theory of the Hungarian law is, that no distinction of reli- 
gion is permitted to interfere with the privileges and immunities of 
the citizens. But Miss Pardoe declares that this understanding 
does 

‘*,... Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the sense,” 
which she holds to be a natural result fromthe great number of 
German Catholics in the country, and the Catholic creed of the im- 
perial government. She says,— 


** Austria may indeed at this moment be said to be the stronghold of 
popery, and Austria is the head of the Hungarian nation ; the priests are 
her organs, her main spring, and her slaves. The hierarchy is a powerful 
friend and a fierce enemy ; and it must not be forgotten that Maria The- 
resa overthrew the wise and liberal measures of her predecessors, and forced 
upon a reformed Protestant country not only a papistical church, but a 
horde of Jesuits, whose spirit is yet rife in the land. 
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‘“ The natural consequence has resulted from this fact. In every path of 
life the Protestants are repressed, their progress checked and impeded, and 
their prospects darkened; like the blight which ruins, or at best injures 
vegetation, the Protestants feel the evil influence which they have no power 
to dispel nor disperse. 

‘‘In the Lower Chamber of the Diet the greatest toleration is observed 
on this question ; all the Reformed members are perfectly free from preju- 
dice with regard to creeds; and many of the Catholic Deputies constantly 
speak against the attempted despotism and actual power of the Priests. M. 
Sigismund de Bedthy, himself a Catholic, acquired great celebrity, as I 
have mentioned elsewhere, by his defence of the Protestant cause ; but the 
Upper Table, where the hierarchy have more influence, and the papist 
population, who are entirely under the control of their churchmen, are 
vehement and vindictive against Reformists. 

* As I before noticed, the Government is essentially Catholic, but never- 
theless its bearing towards the Prelates has been decided and energetic ; 
and it has refused to sanction, or even to permit any tyranny on the part of 
the Bishops; but it yet strengthens their moral and actual influence by 
enormous and overpowering incomes, ill-suited to the resources and means 
of the nation. Thatof the Prince-Prelate amounts to 900,000 silver florins 
yearly ; a fortune far surpassing that of any of the Archducal family, and 
only exceeded in the country by the revenues of Prince Esterhazy.” 


We have now given some account and some specimens of a work 
which, although not unobjectionable, according to our thinking, in 
regard to arrangement and compression, abounds with original 
information, energetic argument, and animated pictures. The tone 
of the writer too is beautifully feminine and impartial. ‘The ‘ Cit 
of the Magyar” will enhance the fame of the authoress of the ‘‘ City 
of the Sultan,” and preserve her literary standing in the front rank of 
our living female writers. 





Arr. II.—Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1839, with Remarks on the 
Government of Mehemet Ali, and on the Prospect of Syria. By Joun 
Kinnear. London: Murray. 1840. 


Mr. Kinnear is an intelligent Scotchman, who visited the Levant 
last year, his object being mercantile. Having fallen in with David 
Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in Egypt, he accompanied that gentleman 
through Arabia Petrea to Palestine, alighting at several towns or 
cities in Syria, but making Beyrout the seat of his longest re- 
sidence. 

Although many things noticed and described in this unpretending 
but sensible volume be in no respect very novel, yet as they relate 
to scenes which must always possess a peculiar interest as connected 
with sacred history, and presenting the most significant and palpa- 
ble evidence of the truth of Scripture, besides being at this moment 
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identified with features and circumstances of the Eastern Question, 
upon which so much depends with regard to the peace of the whole 
world, we shall be supplying some matter to our readers which will be 
cordially welcomed, when we conduct them through some of its 
ages. 

’ The work consists of letters written to Mr. Kinnear’s family 
during his absence, in the transcript those passages being sup- 
pressed which were purely of a domestic character, while some 
observations are added of a more speculative nature, and treating 
of the govermental policy of Mehemet Ali, whose sway and practical 
measures in Syria are more favourably viewed by our author than 
they have been by many travellers, or than is generally conceived 
in this country. Not that Mr. Kinnear is the indiscriminate apo- 
logist of the Pacha’s Syrian government. But he both by argu- 
ment and illustration maintains that the system is not one of un- 
mitigated evil, that it is better than what prevailed under the Sul- 
tan, and that he is by no means so universally hated as has been 
imagined. We shall first of all hastily notice some of his opinions 
and the grounds of them in reference to this system, although it is 
probable that by this time and in consequence of the news that 
have arrived within a few days of the time at which we now write, 
that some modification of pretty positively expressed views will have 
taken place in his mind as to the accompaniments and results 
of actual hostilities. There is a mighty difference between writing 
before and after events. It is not often that even the most saga- 
cious can accurately and precisely predict. 

After the fullest inquiries and the most extended observation 
which it was in Mr. Kinnear’s power to institute, and making 
allowance for a Mahommedan government on the one hand, and 
the exaggerated accounts of tyranny which multitudes in every state 
are always ready to furnish, he declares, that most of the grievances 
which the Syrians have cause at present to complain of, belonged 
also to the Turkish rule, while what is comparatively good is Me- 
hemet Ali’s. 

The Turkish pachas received their appointments at Constan- 
tinople, nominally for one year only, which could not but offer 
strong temptations for continual intrigues, peculation, and oppres- 
sion. ‘To be sure the taxes, for example, are now heavy, but then 
they are systematically imposed, extending to every class of per- 
sons ; whereas, formerly, they were levied capriciously upon a few 
individuals thought to be wealthy, or upon those whom the persons 
in power entertained a grudge; so that to purchase an exemption 
from such an extortion, wealthy merchants would largely bribe the 
governor and subordinates to save themselves from being utterly 
and at once ruined. The reputation of being rich was a dangerous 
reputation, the Christian part of the population suffering even more 
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severely than the Mahommedan. Now, however, there is regu- 
larity as well as rigour in the method and principles of raising the 
revenue, the Jews and the Christians paying an additional poll- 
tax. Bribery and the temptations to have recourse to it are now 
nearly abolished; and although the great mass of the people may 
complain of burdens, because each has to furnish a share of the re- 
venue, yet our author never conversed with any intelligent native 
merchant, and brought his comparative situation under the two go- 
vernments distinctly before him, without hearing Mehemet Ali’s 
acknowledged to be far preferable to that of the Turks. 

Mr. Kinnear combats some of the statements advanced by Mr. 
Farren in his letter to Lord Lindsay, after a residence of years in 
Syria. For instance that gentleman censured Mehemet Ali for not 
having introduced a written code of laws. But he should have borne 
in mind that the Koran is the text book of the civil rule, the priests 
its expounders, and that the introduction of a new written code in- 
volves the total overthrow of the religion of Mahommed. Indeed 
the changes which the Pacha has introduced, although for the ob- 
vious benefit of the country, have been the source of much of the 
opposition shown to him by the more rigid of the Mooslim sects. 
Altogether the Turkish rule was weak, supine, and corrupt, while 
that of Mehemet is vigorous, and upon the whole impartial as well 
as tolerant equally of all, be they Jews, Christians or true Be- 
lievers. 

The great grievance peculiar to his government consists in the 
conscriptions, which are frequent and sweeping, in order to main- 
tain his large standing armies. The impressment of animals for 
the service of the government is an inferior but still a serious evil. 
On the other hand his police regulations are comparatively good and 
energetic, and above all the Christian portion of the people has rea- 
son to be grateful to him. Franks are generally treated with civility, 
and the English are everywhere popular. ‘‘‘The word of an English- 
man,” is a proverb; and, adds Mr. Kinnear, “ It is curious that a 
very general belief prevails both in Egypt and Syria, that the 
English will one day take possession of these countries; and I 
have been asked more than once by Christians, if I knew when the 
English were coming.” Some of the French newspapers have been 
lately exciting their readers by allegations that England is perfi- 
diously devising and endeavouring to extend her power in the way 
mentioned. 

Among the positive benefits which Mehemet Ali has conferred 
upon Syria, our author gives a prominent place to the missionary 
schools which he tolerates and protects, without, perhaps, dreaming 
of the influence which such institutions must ultimately have upon 
the progress of civilization, or the overturn of the Mahommedan faith. 
Says Mr. Kinnear :— 
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‘The establishment of missionary schools is likely, I think, to exercise 
an important influence on the future prospects of this country. The Ame- 
rican schools, which have been in operation for some years at Beyrout, 
appear to be admirably conducted ; and the missionaries are men, not only 
of exemplary piety, but of extensive and varied acquirement. Their church 
service, in the Arabic language, is sometimes attended by not less than 150 
adult natives. The instruction in the schools is altogether in the English 
language, and, besides the principles of the Christian religion, comprises 
the usual branches of an English education—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geometry, mechanics, &c. The acquisition of the English and French 
languages is becoming a very important qualification to young men intended 
for mercantile situations, or for the service of government, or of the Euro- 
pean consulates ; and although some may be influenced by higher motives, 
many will, I believe, send their children to these schools for the purpose of 
obtaining a European education. By such means we cannot fail to intro- 
duce, however slowly at first, such a knowledge of European history and 
European institutions, as may awaken the people from that self-satisfied 
ignorance which characterises all Oriental nations, and which forms one of 
the greatest obstacles to their advancement in civilization. Nor will this 


effect, it may be hoped, be unaccompanied by the saving as well as civilizing 
knowledge of the truths of the Gospel.” 


Our author, however, sees that if the Turkish sway replace that of 
the Sultan’s vassals, a stop will be put to missionary teachings, and 
to all other improvements. ‘‘ The old fanaticism will again be do- 
minant. Woe to the Christian who presumes to ride on horseback 
in the streets of Damascus, or who is so unwise as to appear rich 
enough to have a horse at all!” Mr. Kinnear, however, should 
bear in mind that fanaticism and the persecution of Christians are 
on the wane even at Constantinople, and that the four Great Euro- 
pean powers are not likely to pass over, should the Sultan’s autho- 
rity be re-established, any systematic oppression of the people of 
their own faith, or to overlook binding the Turks to the observance 
of something like fair and liberal government. 

Having mentioned Damascus we may add, that our author leans 
to the belief that the Jews who were charged with the murder of 
Padre ‘Tomaso in that city were really guilty. ‘The disgusting de- 
tails which reached England concerning that affair, he says, were 
fabrications, got up for the purpose of exciting a feeling against the 
Pacha of Egypt. He denies that the proceedings deserved the name 
of a religious persecution. ‘‘ The Damascene Jews were subjected 
to this torture (the bastinado, the only torture, he says, that was 
inflicted, this being the same in all similar judicial proceedings) 
not as Jews, but as criminals.” He also asserts that the accusation 
was not got up for the purpose of extorting money from the Jews; 
for that, on the contrary, “it is well known that large sums were 
offered to the local government to stay proceedings, and refused.” 
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Our author also inclines to think that blood in the Passover cakes 
may have been used. At any rate this accusation was not brought 
against the Jewish people in general, ‘‘ but against a small sect 
whose tenets and practices, founded on oral tradition, are scarcely 
known to any but themselves.” It will from these opinions be 
seen that Mr. Kinnear is in the habit of examining pretty closely 
for himself current reports, and that it is avery different thing to be 
on the spot, to reading accounts sent from a great distance, which 
may be highly coloured. 

Before having done with the Jews, and leaving the latter part of 
the volume to which we are confining ourselves, we quote some inte- 
resting and encouraging notices concerning that ‘‘ peculiar people,” 
as far as the portion of them that inhabit Palestine is more especially 
concerned :— 


“ The deputation sent by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, to inquire into the condition of the Jews in Palestine, are now in Bey- 
rout, Sir Moses Montefiore has also passed through on his way to Jerusa- 
lem; but the object of his visit is not exactly known. His arrival has 
caused a good deal of excitement among the Jews; he has distributed con- 
siderable sums of money in the different towns, and they look him as the 
Nehemiah who is to rebuild the temple, and bring them back to the land of 
their fathers. It is said that he is about to apply to the Pacha for permis- 
sion to establish a Hebrew colony in Palestine. 

“From the information obtained by the Scottish deputation, it appears 
that the number of Jews now in Palestine has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that the whole Jewish population does not exceed 10,000. Saphet, which 
before the earthquake of 1837 contained 7000 Jews, does not now contain 
a third of that number. 

“There is every reason to suspect, however, that their numbers will 
rapidly increase by immigration from Europe. The Jews have hitherto en- 
joyed unusual tranquillity under the government of Mehemet Ali; the 
feeling which has for ages prompted them to come and lay their bones in 
the Holy Land is as powerful as ever; and a still more powerful impulse 
appears now to be urging them towards Jerusalem from all parts of the 
world. A very general expectation seems to prevail among them that the 
period of their dispersion is drawing to a close; and thousands, it is said, 
have solemnly declared their intention of returning to the land of their 
fathers, there to await the appearance of the Messiah, the son of David. 

‘* Multitudes, no doubt, are resting their hopes on the delusion which 
made the true Messiah ‘to the Jews a stumbling--block,’ and looking for the 
appearance of a temporal ruler and deliverer ; but it is evident that the un- 
belief of many has been shaken, and that amidst the general expectation that 
their deliverance is not far distant, there is much uncértainty and many mis- 
givings regarding the coming of the Messiah. 

“* Meanwhile ancient prejudices are giving way: in many places the Jews 
are less averse than formerly to converse with Christian missionaries on 
matters of faith ; and the deputation found them everywhere, I believe, easy 
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of access, and willing to listen and inquire on the great subjects in dispute 
between them. In Jerusalem, the converts, or those who are in daily com- 
munication with the missionaries, are certainly not exposed to the bitter 
persecution from their brethren to which any approach towards Christianity 
would, a few years ago, have subjected them. 

‘The cruel persecutions which ‘the dispersed of Israel’ have expe- 
rienced at the hands of Christians from the time of Constantine till little 
more than a century ago, and the virulent prejudices entertained against 
them, even at a later period, in our own country, must have gone far to 
confirm and strengthen their opposition to the religion of their oppressors. 
But now that, in England at least, these prejudices are nearly extinct ; now 
that the sympathies of the church are awakening towards the despised chil- 
dren of Israel, and they see that we are sincerely seeking their temporal 
and eternal peace ; we may hope that kindlier feelings will arise in their 
hearts also, and that greater freedom of intercourse and reciprocal inquiry 
will be established between Jew and Gentile, 

‘There are three missionaries now in Jerusalem, two of whom are Jewish 
proselytes. Both these gentlemen are now, and have been for more thana 
month, in Beyrout, and I meet them very frequently. They appear to 
think, and I dare say it is true, that the Jews listen to them with far less 
prejudice, and argue with them more fairly and ingenuously, than they do 
in conversing with the Gentile missionaries. Indeed there can be little 
doubt that the experience of his own conversion, his more intimate know- 
ledge of all the prejudices of the Jewish mind, and all the errors and per- 
versions of the Rabbinical writings, must give a Jew great advantages in 
dealing with his unconverted brethren. 

“There is a kind of national pride, too, if I may call it so, which is, I 
suspect, a great obstacle in the way of many; a jealousy, and fear that, in 
attaching themselves to a Gentile teacher, they are abandoning their pecu- 
liar character as Jews, which they do not feel in listening to one of their own 
converted brethren. I have found that Hebrew proselytes themselves are 
not altogether free from this feeling; and one of their number lost a good 
deal of his influence, for a time, among the Jews of Jerusalem, by his open 
want of respect for some of their institutions, which ought to him to have 
been matters of indifference. In his zeal to show himself a Christian, they 
said, he forgot that he was a Jew. 

‘“* *T am a Jew,’ said a Hebrew proselyte to me, ‘and never can be any- 
thing but a Jew. We never have, and never can lose our national charac- 
ter, by mingling with all the nations among whom we have been scattered ; 
and we ought never to wish to lose it. We shall always be a distinct peo- 
ple. We may become Christians, but we cannot become Gentiles. The 
religion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the religion of the Jews; Christ 
came, according to the flesh, of the Jews ; the Gospel came first to the Jews, 
and by Jews it was first preached to the Gentiles. We shall one day,’ he 
added, ‘ be restored to this land in our national capacity, and I greatly ques- 
tion whether the further conversion of the world will not proceed more 
through the instrumentality of the Jews than of the Gentile churches.’ 

‘** The labours of our missionaries in this country will, I have no doubt, 
be more effectual by cordially co-operating with their Hebrew fellow- 
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labourers, than if they had the work to begin themselves. The conversion 
of the Jews in Palestine may arouse attention and excite inquiry among their 
brethren in Europe ; for whatever is done in Jerusalem is very speedily 
known to the Jews in other countries; but here they are, for the most 
part, poor and illiterate, and, humanly speaking, unqualified for the office 
of teachers. Great part of their time, indeed, is spent in reading; not in 
studying the Scriptures, but in reading the Rabbinical commentaries. 
They are strictly Rabbinical Jews: and Rabbinism, as has been well said, 
is the popery of Judaism, 

‘It seems desirable, therefore, that the Church should direct her chief 
efforts to those quarters of Europe where more highly educated and learned 
Jews may, by the blessing of God, be prepared to go forth as messengers of 
peace among their scattered brethren.” 


A very considerable portion of the volume is devoted to notices 
concerning Beyrout, of which so much has been heard of late, and 
which our author says has greatly increased under Mehemet Ali’s 
rule. A stop however has been put in the meanwhile to its pros- 
perity ; and destruction, desolation, and mourning supply to some 
extent the place of flourishing tokens. We cite some paragraphs 
relative to the town, its vicinity, and certain inhabitants of Li- 
banus :— 


‘The modern town is enclosed by a wall, and has five gates, which are 
closed after sunset ; and no one is allowed to appear in the streets after dark 
without a lantern. The streets are narrow and irregular, dark and gloomy 
where there are no shops, and nowhere very cheerful-looking, except on 
the marina facing the sea. There are several mosques, the largest of which 
was a Christian church, dedicated to St. John. 

“‘ Beyrout, including the suburbs, contains about 15,000 inhabitants, of 
whom at least two-thirds are Christians; and, as they are exempt from the 
conscription, the population has not decreased as in those towns the popula- 
tion of which are nearly all Mooslims. 

“ Being the port of Damascus, and indeed the only port between Alex- 
andria and the Gulf of Scanderoon, the trade of Beyrout has increased very 
considerably within the last ten or twelve years; and improvements are 
now in progress that are rarely seen in any of the other towns in this coun- 
try. Old houses have been pulled down, and new and more commodious 
dwellings erected in their place; streets have been widened by the removal 
of old buildings; a considerable portion of the town has been paved; and 
dwelling-houses and stores have been built on speculation, and are quickly 
finding occupiers. 

“The harbour has two picturesque old towers at ‘the entrance; one of 
them on an isolated rock, and connected with the shore by a causeway on 
three unequal arches. But the harbour is a bad one, and the ships fre- 
quenting the port anchor in the bay, about a mile from the shore. 

“The Christian inhabitants, with the exception of a few who belong to 
the Greek Church, are either Maronites, or of some other sect in connexion 
with the Church of Rome. The villages in the mountains are principally 
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inhabited by the Maronites and Druses. The former, although under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, retain certain peculiarities in their eccle- 
siastical laws and religious ceremonies which distinguish them from the 
Church of Rome. Their Patriarch is elected by the priests and people, 
according to an ancient custom, but is confirmed in his office by a bull from 
the Pope. The priests say mass together, standing round the altar; they 
use unleavened bread in the communion, and the laity partake in both 
kinds. 

‘‘The Druses inhabit great part of the range of Libanus, and are found 
all along the coast from Sidon to Djibail. Their origin is involved in great 
obscurity, and little appears to be known of their religious belief or prac- 
tices, except that they occasionally assume, for a time, any religion that 
may suit their interest. They are neither Christian nor Mooslim; but, 
when it suits their own views, they assume a fashion of Mahommedism,— 
frequent the mosques, and perform the ablutions and prayers; and, at 
present, many of them affect to be Christians, and some have even attended 
the preaching of the Protestant missionaries. 

‘*‘ In their own religion they have neither festivals nor fasts, nor, indeed, 
any public service to which the whole body of their people are admitted. 
They have small chapels, or oratories, in secluded parts of the mountains ; 
but the ceremonies performed there are shrouded in mystery, and concealed 
from the uninitiated even of their own sect. According to some, they 
sacrifice before an idol, in the form of an ox; but the more general belief 
is, that they worship their founder Hakim Be-Amrou, the third Khaleef of 
Egypt, whom they believe to have been an incarnation of the Deity. They 
are divided into two classes, the Khakel and Djahel, the initiated and unin- 
itiated. The former are the sacred order, and are distinguished by a white 
turban folded in a peculiar manner, and they only are acquainted with the 
mysteries of their religion, or are admitted to their secret meetings; but 
any Djahel may enter this order, and it is consequently pretty numerous. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, eat pork, and drink wine. 

‘*The domestic habits of the Druses resemble those of the other moun- 
taineers, and they are noted for their hospitality to strangers. Their wo- 
men, as well as those of the Maronites, wear the singular ornament called 
tantour ; a conical silver tube, about eighteen inches long, projecting from 
the forehead like the horn of the unicorn. It is worn only by the married 
women, and is by no means a becoming part of their dress, which is other- 
wise easy and graceful.” 


According to the information which our author obtained, the 
Druses amount to about 70,000 in number, and the Maronites to 
220,000. 

As far as Mr. Kinnear’s descriptions concern Damascus, Petra, 
&c., we do not find anything that is very new, although what- 
ever he communicates is done vividly and with an earnestness and 
ease to be expected in letters addressed by a gentleman to his own 
family. He represents the danger of visiting Petra to be much less 
than the accounts of early travellers have made it, and thinks that 
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the Fellaheen require only to be firmly confronted and sharply dealt 
with to bring them to something like moderation. ‘ Unlike other 
mountaineers, they appear to be a cowardly race.” Still, even 
according to our author’s experience, no small annoyance had to 
be endured, and on several occasions sufficient grounds for alarm ; 
and should Mehemet’s rule be much abridged, our author seems 
to think that the case will become much worse. He throughout 
the volume looks upon the Pacha, if not as a perfect being, or 
one particularly scrupulous when he has an end to serve, yet as 
much better than those who have preceded, or may succeed him. 
But we must conclude, and do so by quoting part of a supplementary 
letter dated Glasgow, Sept. 15, 1840, when events had taken a turn 
which could not have been clearly and positively forseen :— 


‘Since it is resolved that Mehemet Ali shall relinquish possession of 
Syria, it is most desirable that he submit to the terms offered by the four 
Powers. He cannot ultimately succeed in so unequal a contest; and 
timely concessions on his part may avert much misery and bloodshed. 

‘* Even now, before the negotiations at Alexandria are concluded, Admi- 
ral Napier has commenced hostilities at Beyrout. But the evacuation of 
that town by the Egyptian troops, or the attack with which the Admiral 
has threatened it, will not advance matters one step, nor serve any other 
purpose than to exasperate the country against us. One frigate and a 
steamer might have blockaded the port of Beyrout, and effectually pre- 
vented the landing of troops, or warlike stores ; and while the whole squa- 
dron are investing that town, Acre, which commands the communication 
with Egypt, and is the key to the whole surrounding province, is left 
undisturbed in the hands of Abbas Pacha. ‘Time is allowed him to com- 
plete his defences, and for Ibrahim to pour reinforcements, unopposed, into 
this important fortress. The investment of Acre would have embarassed 
Mehemet Ali more than any blow that could be struck from Alexandria to 
the Gulf of Scanderoon ; and, as it will be the most important point of 
attack, in the event of active operations becoming necessary, the blockade 
of Beyrout with so overwhelming a force seems little better than waste of 
time. 

“It is in vain to hope for any revolutionary movement in our favour, 
except from the Maronites; and the Admiral’s proclamations to them have 
produced no effect. They might rise, were there a hope of their being 
permanently placed under British protection, but I do not believe they will 
ever move for the restoration of the Osmanlees. The Druses will join in 
any general rising of the Mooslim inhabitants ; but the landing of a Euro- 
pean army will be the commencement of a holy war against the Franks. 
The ancient fanaticism has already manifested itself, and once called into 
activity, will spread like wildfire over the whole land; the contest will 
assume a new character, and we shal! find, not the Egyptian armies, but the 
whole country against us. 

“If active measures are to be taken, a great blow must be struck at 
once, in mercy to the country, as well as for our own sakes, Any opera- 
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tions undertaken: with inadequate means, will only embitter and prolong 
the struggle. The slightest advantage gained at first will infuse additional 
energy into the Egyptian troops, already confident in the hitherto uninter- 
rupted success of Ibrahim, and animated by a fanatic zeal in the cause of 
Islam. If once the war assumes a religious character, the Turkish troops 
will fall away from their European allies, and the country will rise against 
us: the rains will commence in October and continue till February; and 
the climate and pestilence will come in to aggravate all the horrors of war, 

‘* Before these pages are printed, Mehemet Ali will have submitted to 
his fate, or active operations will have commenced ; and, in the latter case, 
it is impossible not to fear that some very ‘‘ untoward event” may follow.’ 
France will not remain neuter, if the Russians occupy Constautinople, or if 
Russian troops are landed in Syria. 

‘‘ Should Mehemet Ali accept the terms offered him by the four Allied 
Powers, the immediate danger may be averted; but his independent sove- 
reignty of Egypt will be little better than a dependency of Great Britain, 
who, from her Indian territory, commands the entrance to the Red Sea, 
and may at any time land an army, already inured to a tropical climate, 
within three days march of Cairo. 

‘“‘ Tf the object of our present policy in the East be to preserve the inte- 
grity of the Turkish dominions, we begin oddly enough by offering an 
important section of them to Mehemet Ali. We call him a rebel and usur- 
per; with one hand we threaten to punish his rebellion, and with the other 
we reward it with the sovereignty of Egypt. Who gains by this partition 
of the Sultan’s dominions? England alone ; and her influence over this 
newly erected sovereignty may prove quite sufficient cause of jealousy to 
involve us in a European war. 

“Has Russia no ulterior object? Mehemet Ali may hesitate to believe 
that ‘ the barren countries of Nubia, of Sudan, of Sennaar, offer a vast field 
for the conquests.of science and civilization ;’ and possessed as he is of a 
large army and immense matériel of war, it is at least to be feared that he 
may, as he has threatened, ‘ turn the empire upside down, and bury himself 
under its ruins.” Then will Russia be the first to plant her iron footstep 
on the fallen empire, in her first stride towards our Indian possessions, so 
long the object of her ambitious and crooked policy. The Sultan, among 
his Frank allies, like a traveller in the hands of the Bedaween Arabs, will 
be stripped to the skin, and left to perish. The Mahommedan power will 
be for ever overthrown. May He who ‘ maketh the wrath of man to praise 
him,’ overrule all for the establishment of His own kingdom in its stead !"” 


But Doctors differ, you know, Mr. Kinnear. 





Art. III.—Robert Macairein England. A Novel in Three Volumes. By 
G. W. M. Reynotps, Author of “ Pickwick Abroad,” &c. With Eight- 
teen Illustrations by Phiz. London: Thomas Tegg. 


Tue present taste of English novel and romance readers has fur- 
nished the author of these volumes with an opportunity of intro- 
ducing them to a character that for many years past has attracted 
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considerable notice in France. In the time of the first revolution, 
every bad character—every political person of any consequence— 
and even whole fraternities, professions, trades, and faculties, were 
represented by the hideous caricature of Monsieur Mayeux. All 
enmity—all spite—all scorn—and all ridicule, were concentrated in 
a little deformed old man, who played the part of a Guy Fawkes, a 
Cagliostro, a Swing, or any other individual who may have obtained 
a large share of ignoble reputation upon similarly infamous terms. 
But Monsieur Mayeux was a being of only ideal existence ; and all 

ties seized upon him as the vehicle and means of manifesting and 
publishing their spite through the allegorical appropriation of his 
deformities. Thus was he the exclusive organ of no sect: he was 
a common property—an invention adopted by all belligerents, in the 
same way as each combatant or duellist in more serious warfare is 
at liberty to select the sword or the pistol. Auguste Ricard—that 
celebrated imitator of Paul de Kock, whose novels have immortal- 
ized the peculiar characters to be found amongst the lower orders 
of Parisian society, and whose merits are extolled in Mr. Reynolds’s 
much-abused, little-understood work, entitled ‘The Modern Li- 
terature of France,”—Auguste Ricard seized upon the idea of 
M. Mayeux, and made it the subject of a most successful romance. 
Then for the first time was M. Waseux converted to a purpose 
entirely independent of the usage to which he had been put by the 
pencil of the caricaturists. 

In the course of time the ‘ rage” for M. Mayeux died away ; 
and, after a long interval, the Parisians icneaell another child of 
the imagination, to personify, in his evil attributes, the vices and 
the failings of society. This was Robert Macaire, with whom we 
first meet in a play entitled L’ 4uberge des Adréts. The origin of 
Robert Macaire was far different from that of M. Mayeux, inasmuch 
as the latter was created by the caricaturist and adopted by the author, 
and the former was produced by the writer and stolen from him to 
embellish the pictures of those who deemed him a fit subject through 
whom they might expose the turpitude of society. The fame—al- 
beit an ignoble one—that is enjoyed by Robert Macaire, is uni- 
versal, and everywhere understood throughout France. He differs 
from other heroes, because he personifies those vices which they 
only see. This observation will be readily comprehended, when we 
inform the reader that the prints of Robert Macaire present him in 
a thousand different guises, and in as many different qualities,—at 
one time as a lawyer—at another as a bill-broker ; now as a noble- 
man—then as a founder of bubble joint-stock companies; afterwards 
as a physician—a barrister—a notary—a bookseller—and a banker; 
then as a criminal in a court of justice,—and finally as an exile from 
his native Jand. In a word, he is a member of every imaginable 
trade, calling, craft, or profession, in which roguery is supposed to 
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thrive, and according to the versatility of the talents possessed by 
M. Philipon, the artist. Robert Macaire has therefore earned his 
reputation simply as the hero of a series of prints, in which he per- 
sonifies the vices or deceits of particular classes and social frater- 
nities. 

Robert Macaire has an intimate friend whose name is Bertrand. 
This individual, in the fictions of the artists, either represents the 
accomplice or the dupe of the bolder and more conspicuous villain. 
Throughout the entire series of prints, which are devoted to this 
subject, and which amount to one hundred and one, the attire of 
Bertrand is generally preserved with uniform accuracy ; but that of 
Macaire, especially in those plates where he is the deceiver and his 
friend is the deceived, is frequently varied for the purpose of corre- 
sponding with the several professions or trades which he is supposed 
to adopt. 

Upon the general nature of these prints, and the received opinions 
relative to the qualities of that important, but ideal personage— 
Robert Macaire—has the novel under notice been founded. The 
plot and the incidents are entirely original ; but the characteristics 
of Macaire and Bertrand, as represented by the fanciful pencil of 
M. Philipon, have been faithfully preserved. All the dramas ever 
written upon the same subject, have been entirely lost sight of in the 
work now before us ; and the only accusation of imitation or plagia- 
rism that could be sustained against the author, is that to which he 
pleads guilty in his advertisement or preface, relative to the hints 
furnished him by the pencil of M. Philipon. In one word, two per- 
sonages have been borrowed from a series of successful prints, and 
an entirely original tale has been written in order to introduce them 
to English readers. 

It is neither easy nor fair to give an outline of the plot of a novel, 
inasmuch as it destroys the interest of the person who reads the re- 
view before the book. We may, however, observe that this work is 
a species of tale written according to the Jack Sheppard school, and 
abounding in incidents of robbery, swindling, assassination, prison- 
escapes, and dangers of all kinds. This dark side of the subject is 
varied by the guilty loves of Macaire and a beautiful girl of the name 
of Maria Leslie, and relieved by the innocent and chaste affection of 
Charles Stanmore and Blanche de Longueville. ‘There is one chap- 
ter which gives a powerful description of the robber’s resort in Paris, 
at which place Macaire meets with Fieschi and Alibaud (the regi- 
cides), and Nina Lassave, the mistress of the former ruffian. In 
another chapter, which is descriptive of the bridal of Stanmore and 
Blanche de Longueville, the reader is introduced to some of the most 
eminent living statesmen of France; and graphic descriptions are 
given of Laffitte, Salvandy, Berryer, General Bugeaud, Mauguin, 
and Odillon Barrot. The work is, on the whole, replete with inci- 
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dent, and consequently with interest, and sustains the excitement 
produced by a well-constructed narrative until the end. A portion 
of the scene is laid in England, and the remainder in France, with 
the manners, customs, and characters of which the author is well 
acquainted. 

We shall now lay before our readers a few specimens of the style 
in which “ Robert Macaire” is written. Our first extract shall 
afford the reader a description of Fieschi and Nina Lassave :— 


‘* The man who had last spoken was a ferocious-looking person, with a 
dark complexion, dishevelled hair, restless black eyes, and a vindictive 
scowl perpetually hovering upon his features. To judge by his appearance, 
he was an individual of the most undaunted courage, but one who preferred 
venturing his energies and physical powers in a bad cause, rather than ex- 
citing himself for the benefit of a good one. In stature he was below the 
middle height; but every limb seemed so well-formed and compact, that 
the strength of a Hercules was concentrated in that small frame. He was 
dressed with something more than negligence; his attire seemed to inti- 
mate a total recklessness for all the vanities of this life. His dingy black 
neck-clock ‘was loosely tied round his neck ; his waistcoat was thrown open; 
and his trousers were not supported by braces. His left hand was placed 
in his bosom ; and his right arm encircled the neck of the girl who sate 
next to him. 

‘This young woman was blind of one eye: she would otherwise have 
been something more than good-looking—probably handsome. Her cheeks 
seemed red with the buxom glow of country health ; but the close observer 
might perceive that her body was constitutionally affected with a scrofulous 
disease. One of the fingers of her right hand had already yielded to the 
canker of the malady, after a slight wound which had been received in the 
flesh from a rusty knife, and which was at first considered a trifle that a few 
days would effectually cure. Her form was upon a large scale, but well 
proportioned ; her hair was modestly parted over her forehead and con- 
fined behind her ears; her lips were full and red; and her teeth white. 
On the whole, seen by candle-light, and put in comparison with the other 
women who were present, she would not have passed unnoticed—even by 
one of a rather delicate taste—had not the loss of the eye disfigured her 
countenance, and that of the finger mutilated a far from awkward hand. In 
respect to behaviour, she was the only female in the room who appeared to 
regard her companion in the light of a husband, and who did not join in the 
licentious and obscene conversation of those amongst whom circumstances 


had placed her.” 


We will now lay before the reader an account of Macaire’s escape 
from the prison of the Conciergerie in Paris. One of his companions 
in crime, of the name of Martigny, has supplied him with the neces- 
sary tools, and has promised to keep watch upon the quay beneath 
the prison-windows :— 


‘It was now about eight o’clock; and, as Martigny had prophesied, the 
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weather gradually assumed a more menacing appearance. The wind began 
to blow in loud gusts, the intervals between which on each occasion dimin- 
ished in length; the rain fell in large drops, and slowly at first; and the 
waters of the Seine assumed a certain muddy appearance, which always 
portends a storm. In a short time the din of the thunder mingled with the 
sounds of the thousands of vehicles which were speeding through the streets 
of Paris; and at long intervals vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
whole city for a moment, and then made the increasing gloom of the even- 
ing seem the more murky. 

‘* Macaire moistened the particular spots of the iron bars, upon which he 
was about to operate, with the chemical preparation, and then commenced 
his work. For a short time he proceeded with great celerity, and had 
already accomplished a considerable portion of the first incision, when the 
fatigue experienced by his hand compelled him to rest for a short time. 
Nothing discouraged, he however resumed his toil after a short interval, and 
continued with less celerity, but with more vigoyr than before. From time 
to time the glare of the lightning flashed upon the bright steel with which 
he was working, and dazzled his eyes to such a degree that some moments 
elapsed ere he was enabled to distinguish with any degree of precision those 
objects which were gradually becoming more faint in the increasing gloom 
of the evening. When the clock of the Palace of Justice struck the hour of 
nine, the sounds of the bell swept past upon the wings of the wind with the 
rapidity of the lightning itself; and Macaire observed, with the most fer- 
vent delight, that the fury of the storm was increasing every moment. The 
rain soon fell in torrents; and the splash of the pools in the street beneath 
the prison windows, as the vehicles or horses passed by, indicated the seve- 
rity of the weather. The bursts of the thunder and the flashes of the light- 
ning became more frequent as the night approached ; the rapid current of 
the Seine, dashing against the steps leading up to the quay, or round the 
prows of the boats and baths moored in its waters, added its din to the fury 
of the other elements; and the lights of the buildings upon the opposite 
shore of the river were seen as it were through a dense fog. 

**Macaire worked on. Already one bar was filed almost asunder, at the 
lower extremity ; and three minutes’ labour only would be required to com- 
plete that portion of his task. He, however, abandoned it for the moment, 
to apply his energies to the upper end of the same bar ; and, as the sounds 
of the conflicting elements became louder and louder, the more cheerily did 
he toil. And he laughed from time to time, as he pondered upon the sur- 
prise of the gaoler when his room should be found empty in the morning ; 
and his spirits rose in proportion as his steel ground the more deeply into 
the strong iron, and as the din of the storm without fell with increasing vio- 
lence upon his ears. 

** At ten o’clock he desisted from his labours for a short time; and, cast- 
ing himself into a chair, affected to be deeply occupied with one of the 
books which Martigny had brought him, when the gaoler entered his room 
to wish him a good night’s rest. 


‘* * A stormy night,’ observed the man, as he thrust the massive key into 
the lock of the door, which he prepared to close. 


‘* «Jt is better to be a prisoner here, than to wander the streets a house- 
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less vagrant on such a night as this,’ returned Macaire. ‘I dare swear 
there is many a poor devil in Paris who envies the captive in the gaol at 
this moment.’ 

‘‘¢The storm will lull Monsieur to sleep,’ said the gaoler. ‘I regret 
that I am not allowed to leave you a candle ; but, if you wish to sit up and 
read by night, I can remove you into another room in the morning, the 
windows of which do not look upon any public place. I do not mind accom- 
modating a gentleman—who can pay for what he has,’ added the gaoler, as 
he took up Macaire’s candle. ‘Bon soir, Monsieur: dormez bien.’ 

*** Good night,’ answered Macaire ; and the iron bars and bolts of his 
closed door grated upon his ears. In a few minutes the sounds of the 
gaoler’s steps no longer disturbed the echoes of the long gallery. 

‘“‘ Macaire then hastened to resume his labSur; and the noise of the 
active file was effectually drowned by the roar of the conflicting elements. 
The lights upon the Pont Neuf and the Pont au Change—both of which 
bridges he could distinguish from his window—glared feebly amidst the 
sheet of water that poured from the clouds above ; and from time to time 
the fury of the blast seemed to menace the lamps with total destruction. 
The sounds of the vehicles, passing along the quay, were heard at longer 
intervals ; and the tones of the clock of the Palace of Justice, striking the 
hour of eleven, were now scarcely audible. In truth it was a dreadful 
night; and not for many a day had the French metropolis been visited by 
such a storm. 

** By half-past eleven the two bars, which it was necessary to remove, 
were filed through in four places, and only remained in their upright posi- 
tions by the trivial particles through which Macaire had not as yet suffered 
his sharp tool to penetrate. During that last half-hour he manifested more 
anxiety than he had shown throughout this adventure. His active mind 
required occupation to prevent its imaginative powers from having an 
opportunity of conjuring up vain alarms relative to the possibility of the 
brethren of the club not keeping their appointment. But, happen what 
might, he was resolved to dare the dangers of descent, and the chance of 
being captured by the patrol, or shot by the sentinel: his case was despe- 
rate, and he knew that the least delay would prove hisruin. He thought 
of Maria, who was expecting his return, and of Bertrand, who would die of 
affright if the news of any evil occurrence to his friend met his ears; and 
he swore a solemn and a deadly oath to himself, as he paced his narrow cell, 
that nothing should restrain him from attempting the escape, toward the 
success of which he had already accomplished so much. 

‘* Slowly and monotonously, one after another, did the moments of that 
last half hour glide away. The quay was by this time almost entirely 
deserted ; and it was only at very longintervals that either a foot-passen- 
ger or a vehicle passed that way. As the night wore away, the rage of 
the storm appeared to augment; the rain came down in more volumi- 
nous torrents; and by the time the anxiously expected hour of twelve 
rang from the adjacent clock, the thunder-clouds seemed to have arrived 
directly over the vast metropolis upon which the fury of the pitiless ele- 
ments was vented. 

“‘ Twelve o'clock struck, and Macaire gently opened his casement. A 
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minute passed away—another—and another,—and still the signal agreed 
upon was not given. Macaire grew impatient, and ground his teeth with 
rage. Ten minutes elapsed since the clock had sounded the hour of mid- 
night, and the appointment had not been kept. He listened—not the 
slightest sound, resembling a foot-fall, met his ears. He grew desperate— 
but still determined to allow Martigny five minutes more. How slowly 
passed away that anxious period—ten thousand times more tardily than the 
minutes of the last half hour which had preceded midnight. At length the 
limit thus allowed, expired; and, without hesitating one instant longer, 
Macaire resolved to essay the escape alone. He knew that a sentinel stood 
at the angle of the building nearest the Pont au Change, and that it would 
be almost impossible for him to avoid falling upon the ground so heavily as 
to attract the soldier’s attention: he also knew that a musket would instantly 
be levelled upon him; but he determined to trust to the darkness of the 
night as the only chance which remained to favour his escape. The Seine 
was at hand—he was an excellent swimmer; and he made up his mind to 
plunge into the river, and float rapidly down tie current until he could land 
in a place of safety, should any urgent danger assail him. 

‘These reflections, which have required some words to express their 
meaning, flashed across his mind with the rapidity of lightning ; and he 
was about to commence his desperate venture, when another idea—far more 
disheartening than any which had yet struck him—for a moment paralysed 
all his energies. Had Martigny betrayed him? Was the observation of 
the gaoler, relative to a change of rooms on the morrow a mere mockery of 
the plan which had been divulged by the treachery ofa pretended confede- 
rate? Macaire now really felt alarmed ; and his breath came thickly, as he 
sate upon his bed to collect his courage. Two minutes were sufficient to 
nerve him once more with a sort of desperate boldness ; and the scheme of 
precipitating himself into the river appeared to him more necessary than 
before. He accordingly resolved no longer to increase the dangers of his 
position by delay. 

“‘ Having taken the sheet from his bed, and twisted it into a speciesof rope, 
he tied one end round the only bar of the three attached to his window, 
which had not felt the force of his steel. He then wrapped up his pocket- 
book, which contained his bank-notes and passports, in a piece of oil-cloth 
that had accompanied the articles brought by Martigny’s porter in the after- 
noon, put it into his hat, which he fixed firmly upon his head, and then tore 
the two bars from their positions. At that moment a shrill whistle, echo- 
ing from beneath the window, fell upon his ears. An immense weight was 
taken off his mind—he knew that Martigny had kept his appointment—and 
he felt convinced in a moment that his confederate would not be there, if 
any treachery had been intended. With a light heart he leapt upon a chair, 
passed his body through the window, and by the aid of the sheet reached 
the quay in safety. 

** Ts all right?’ he demanded of an individual who received him in his 
arms, 

*** Everything,’ replied the voice of Martigny. ‘ The sentry lies gagged 
and bound in his watch-box.’ 

“** Then let us push onwards without delay,’ said Macaire.”’ 
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Our limits will not permit us to extend our extracts from this work 
to any further length ;, we, however, pronounce‘* Robert Macaire in 
England” to be a novel of deep and absorbing interest, and one 
which amply repays perusal. The work is ‘‘got up” (to use the 
technical phrase) in a very superior style; the eighteen steel-en- 
cravings by Phiz are executed in the first style of the art, and rival 
anything that ever emanated from the pencil of George Cruikshank. 
We venture to predict that ‘‘ Robert Macaire’’ will see more than 
one edition. 





Art. IV.—A Geographical Survey of Africa, its Rivers, Lakes, Moun- 
tains, Productions, States, Population, §c. By James M‘QuUEEN. 
London: Fellows. 1840. 


Centra Africa still remains a terra incognita, fenced around by 
pestilential and burning climates, unwatered and pathless deserts, 
savage and murderous tribes. That these vast and untraced regions 
should have long excited the curiosity of adventurous and speculative 
man is what was to have been expected, wherever civilization and 
literature had found a seat. Still more probable was it that in con- 
sequence of numberless failures to explore the interior of one quar- 
ter of the globe, and of the vague reports which unlettered and bar- 
barous natives communicated, conjecture, error, and even bitterness 
towards all other attempted surveyors, should generally characterize 
the tone of him who set himself down to the task of not only outlin- 
ing, but with some degree of minuteness filling up the geography of 
such an immense continent. 

Mr. M‘Queen will not altogether escape the censure of the 
candid, calm, and enlightened reader, relative to the geography of 
Africa whether he be tried upon the score of temper or of con- 
jecture. At the same time it is manifest from the elaborate pro- 
duction before us, that he has been at extraordinary pains to arrive 
at the truth; that his reading has been boundless regarding his 
subject, his reflections matured, and that his ardour is still unabated. 
Many years ago he distinguished himself as regards these evidences 
and points. His ingenious guessings, his sustained sagacity, his 
accumulated information, and his predictive accuracy as proved by 
important discoveries, were such as to command the admiration of 
many, and the attention of Parliament and of the Government. And 
now, if he be not always satisfactory, but sometimes irritated, or 
credulous, or critically unsound, the reader is to remember the dif- 
ficulties with which he has to contend, the contradictions he has to 
reconcile and dispose of, and the wastes or obscured lands he has 
to traverse ; and then one will be in a better condition to appreciate 
a work, which has no equal in our language, as a guide to the notions 
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of the public, and we may add as a directory to the Government 
when fitting out an expedition with the view of exploring the im- 
mense regions in question, and of introducing agriculture, com- 
mercial relations, and consequent civilization; or, to use Mr. 
M‘Queen’s own words,“ of extirpating at its roots the African slave- 
trade, and the causes and the passions which produce it.” 

According to the requirements of his subjectand of the occasion, 
our author directs his attention especially to the tropical portion of 
Africa, describing and delineating in a moderate space the courses 
of the rivers, the chains of mountains, the general manners, cha- 
racter, and pursuits of the people, and also the productions and capa- 
bilities of the soil, as far as he has been able or feels himself author- 
ized todo after long and laborious research and consideration. If 
any one desires to form in an instant something like an adequate 
and a correct idea of his performance he need only unfold the very 
large map which enriches the volume ; and which must have been 
constructed with extreme regard to accuracy, and after the most 
scrupulous care had been bestowed on the points laid down. It is 
proper that we should let the author himself be heard regarding the 
construction of such a remarkable delineation, especially since his 
statement is full of valuable and striking suggestions,—conveying 
indeed by means of the best illustration we can find in so small a 
space, an excellent idea of Mr. M‘Queen’s qualifications, manner, 
and performance as a geographical surveyor of Africa :— 


“The narrative is accompanied by a map, drawn first upon a large scale, 
forty-five geographical miles to one inch ; subsequently reduced to its pre- 
sent size, and next engraved and published under the hand of one of the 
best geographers in Europe, Mr. John Arrowsmith. It may here be neces- 
sary to state, shortly, the manner in which the map was constructed. My 
mind was made up to judge for myself; and whatever labour it might cost, 
to be satisfied on every point. The labours and speculations of geogra- 
phers, or writers on African matters previous to this day, were brought into 
aid. The accounts of travellers, ancient or modern, that were known, or 
that came in my way, were carefully and separately examined ; their state- 
ments retained or rejected, according as these agreed with themselves as a 
whole; or, as they stood the test of rigid examination when contrasted with 
others. The bearings and distances given in each were all carefully con- 
sidered, as these were found to be given when travelling from different 
points in Africa to other points in Africa. Every one of these journeys 
were then protracted upon a large scale, and afterwards reduced, combined, 
and connected, by which means, with the aid of one or two fixed points, 
and a few more stated positions in which there could be no great error, one 
traveller and writer was made to check the other, and sometimes themselves. 
Great care has been taken to point out what the native travellers really did 
state, or intended to state, and not that which they have been in too many 
instances made to state. In this way the true meaning of many apparently 
confused narratives, the erroneous speculations and conclusions of others, 
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and the wrong positions taken by nearly all, were clearly demonstrated and 
ascertained. ‘The day’s journey and the day’s travelling are two different 
things; and different still more according as these relate to the countries in 
the mountainous and cultivated parts; or, to the Great Desert; and also to 
the dry season or to the wet season. These important points were minutely 
attended to, and the correct meaning of the travellers or writers in these 

oints also ascertained, by comparing them with others. Much care was taken 
to find out whether the journey under consideration was undertaken with a 
caravan, or by an isolated traveller, or by a small party of travellers, on foot 
or on horse-back ; and whether the time taken on the whole was the time 
actually travelled, or the time travelled including also that devoted to rest. 
Thus, three months’ journey from one place to another gives quite a different 
distance to ninety days actually travelled, because the former often includes 
the time the traveller takes to rest on his journey, which is on an average 
perhaps from one-third to one-fourth of the whole. In like manner the 
estimated ninety days’ journey gives a very different distance made good to 
the space actually travelled during that space of time. Sometimes the time 
from place to place is given without stating that in that period is included the 
time in which the traveller rests, and sometimes the distance is given to the 
capital of the state or country, and at other times only to the frontiers of the 
state. A day’s journey by Arab and Moor estimation of distance is about 
154 geographical miles made good on the general bearing, whereas the space 
actually travelled, especially in the mountainous, uncleared, and unculti- 
vated and river countries, does not, particularly in the rainy season, exceed 
ten geographical miles on the general bearing, and frequently much less. 
In stating, by narrative, the distance from place to place, the Moor and 
African traveller frequently or generally uses the former calculation, namely, 
fifteen to sixteen geographical miles, and it consequently becomes of great 
importance to ascertain whether in such narratives it is this scale, and the 
time allowed for resting, or the time, not including stoppages, which is 
intended; or if it is the rate and time actually travelled from place to 
place which is meant; and, further, if it is the time taken to travel to the 
capital of any country, or only to the frontiers of any country, that ought to 
be taken as the meaning of the informant, or the correct information 
obtained from them. Want of proper attention to these points has led into 
numerous and great errors in African geography, and which preconceived 
opinions, obstinate theories, and prejudices, tended still further to distort 
and confound.” 


To show how our author has availed himself of every accessible 
information towards delineation and elucidation, we must mention 
that after all the sheets of the present work were thrown off, and 
the map proceeding to completion, the Journal of the Rev. Mr. 
Isenberg, from Zeilah and Tadjourna to Ancobar, was placed in 
his hands, the main contents of which are not only noticed and in- 
serted ina postcript, but the author’s previous views are seen to be 
thereby confirmed relative to some very important and not easily 
ascertained points. It is a remarkable and cheering circumstance 

VOL. 111. (1840.) No. Iv. LL 
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that Mr. Isenberg and his companions met the king of Shoa, who 
is the christian sovereign of a christian people, whose tenets, we are 
told, are those of the Alexandrian church, although greatly corrupted 
from the principles professed by that church in former times, owing 
chiefly no doubt to their long separation from the christian world, 
and to the inroads of their barbarous pagan neighbours. We quote 
what is said further concerning this interesting discovery :— 


‘* By this sovereign they were received and welcomed with the greatest 
respect, attention, and cordiality. He made particular inquiries of them 
about their journey and their object, and was especially inquisitive regard- 
ing geographical knowledge and information. This, of itself, would augur 
a mind of a superior order, and under the protection of such a sovereign it 
is incalculable what good such excellent men may do in Africa. So pleased 
have they been with their reception, and prospects for preaching the gospel 
in that portion of Africa, that Mr. Isenberg has left his colleague, Mr. 
Kraaf, at Ancobar, and is on his way to Europe to solicit from the Church 
Missionary Society, and through them I hope this christian country, aid to 
procure an additional number of labourers for that interesting field. They 
will not—they cannot solicit in vain. The judicious conduct and proceed- 
ings of the two missionaries already sent show that their instructions have 
been judicious, and the selection made by the Society equally so. May ever 
success attend them. Theirs is the noblest of all causes, and the noblest 
and the highest pursuit in which any human being can be engaged. The 
world is interested in their future labours and future proceedings. These 
will render more essential service to Africa, and confer on her more lasting 
benefits, than the exertions of the whole navy of England, stationed round 
her coasts for the purpose of catching a few straggling slave-traders, ever 
has done or ever cando. ‘The former will teach Africans those christian 
principles, and that industry and honesty, which will go to increase her real 
wealth, security, and independence, and which will farther go to tear up at 
the roots not merely an external and internal Slave Trade, but also internal 
slavery, war, bloodshed, and oppression, in that portion of Africa, as indeed 
wherever real Christianity spreads itself and fixes itself in any portion of 
Africa, it will always do. It is a pleasing reflection to think that through a 
route never before attempted by any European, a christian population in that 
distant and once very important, and still interesting, portion of Africa, can 
be so soon reached by Christians from Europe, and that the road in ques- 
tian is now safe, and comparatively free from danger. The impression 
made will, it is most earnestly hoped, be steadily and energetically followed 
up by the Church Missionary Society ; and if the people of England, and 
the government of England, are wise and prudent ; and if both wish, as I 
believe both really wish, to do permanent good to Africa ; let them cordially 


unite, and support the efforts of the Society in question with their strength, 
means, power, and influence, as may be necessary.” 


According to Mr. Isenberg a considerable field for commercial 
enterprize may be opened to the British merchant in the portion of 
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Africa ruled over by the christian king. Says Mr. M‘Queen, upon 
the authority of the Journal, and after having conversed with its 
writer, as well as from his own previous researches, “‘ the countries 
to the west of Ancobar are populous, with some industry and culti- 
vation. Gold is found in considerable quantities in all the districts 
round the sources of the various rivers in the quarter alluded to. 
The coffee received at Mocha has long been known for its superior 
quality, although it is but little, if at all, known, that a considerable 
portion of the quantity which is exported from that place is received 
from the interior portions of Africa at present under consideration.” 
Our author has also had the benefit of a perusal of a Mr. Kraaf’s 
Journal, which supplies some blanks left by the other missionary 
named, both having been sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society to preach the gospel in the Abyssinian province of Shoa or 
Effat, where, we are told, no European has ever been since the days 
of Alvarez, in 1520. The following extract will also be read with 
eagerness, in connexion with that which we have last introduced, 
according as selected and condensed by Mr. M‘Queen :— 


“The new year of the people of Shoa commences on the fourth of Sep- 
tember. A very considerable portion of their time is occupied in religious 
and superstitious fasts. Several of their rites, ceremonies, and customs, are 
clearly derived from the ancient Hebrew church. They count their leap- 
year by the names of the four evangelists, adding five days to each of the 
three first, but six days to the last, (the fourth, or that named after St. 
John), which addition is called Pagmie. They believe in evil spirits, which 
they call Sarotsh, eighty-eight in number, who are divided into two equal 
bands, under the command of different leaders. These spirits, they believe, 
inflict upon men sickness, and other evils; and to deprecate their wrath 
they sacrifice at times a red hen, which they afterwards eat, reserving the 
brain for the person who performed the most material part of the ceremony, 
They also smoke, sing, and move their whole body in strange gesticulations 
in order to frighten the evil spirit away from them. 

** The government of Shoa is an absolute despotism. The king claims 
everything, holds a monopoly of everything, and takes the tenth of every- 
thing. The bridge he caused to be constructed over the river Beresa, he 
claims as exclusively his own, and will not permit any one to pass across it, 
but himself and his favourites. Justice is administered in an open space, 
under four judges, but in the presence of the king, who, if he disapproves 
of the judgment given by the judges, decides the case according to his own 
judgment. The religion of the population of Shoa is a strange compound of 
the Christianity, debased, of the Alexandrian church, Judaism, Mahomme- 
danism, and Paganism. A little to the north of.Shoa, Mr. Kraaf tells us, 
there dwells an isolated sect of Jews. The men and the women live in 
separate houses. He gives us also a list of thirty-six books, in the Amharic 
and Ethiopic languages, chiefly relating to religious subjects. In the 
church of St. George, there are seventy books belonging to it. Mr. Kraaf 


also gives us many particulars regarding their theology, their oom, 
LL2 
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and their superstitions, which are very curious and very strange, but which 
are more the province of the theologian than the geographer. Alluding to 
geography, Mr. Kraaf states, from the king to the peasant, in Shoa, and 
amongst travellers who came there from other parts of the country, that 
every one took a great interest in geographical subjects, and were most 
anxious to receive instruction on every point relating to this science. The 
king was particularly inquisitive about the knowledge and works possessed 
by Europeans, and expressed the greatest astonishment when he was told 
about our railroads, steamers, ships, &c. &c.” 


We cannot better remark upon the information supplied by the 
missionaries named than has been done by Mr. M‘Queen. ‘“ They 
have not only,”’ he observes, ‘‘ brought to our view a correct geogra- 
phical picture of a most important portion of Africa, but also a po- 
pulation bearing the name of Christians,—a population and a country 
which, in ancient and remote times, were much more cultivated and 
civilized than they are now ; brought to our view,in short, a very re- 
mote portion of the Ethiopia of both the New and of the Old Tes- 
tament,—that Ethiopia which the evangelical Prophet, instructed 
by wisdom which cannot err, and commanded by power which can 
bring everything to pass, has told us that, in the latter days, that 
is, under the Christian dispensation, ‘ Ethiopia shall stretch out 
her hands unto God.’ ” 

Our author has an apt and striking observation with reference to 
the time which Mr. Kraaf’s recent information took in coming to 
England illustrative of the wonder-working power of steam. He 
says, ‘* the journal alluded to brings with it a letter, dated Ancobar, 
on the 5th November last, and which reached London on the 9th 
March!! Half acentury ago it might have taken years to complete 
the communication.” 

With regard to the body of Mr. M‘Queen’s work, we shall not 
attempt to institute any particular criticism, not finding ourselves 
competent to set him right or even to prove him wrong on any very 
materia] points, although we frequently detect him advancing bold 
conjectures and making questionable assertions. The real and solid 
matter of the volume, however, is great and ought not to be much af- 
fected by that which is sometimes fanciful or even absurd. To the 
preface and an introductory Letter to Lord John Russell on the 
« Improvement of Africa,” we now confine ourselves. 

The preface is chiefly occupied with statements, arguments, and 
calculations in support of Mr. Buxton’s account of the number of 
slaves imported into Cuba, the account it would appear having been 
founded on documents and evidence furnished by our author, but 
which Mr. Turnbull in bis work on Cuba has impugned, charging 


it with inaccuracy and exaggeration. All that we shall say con- 


cerning the controversy is, that Mr. M‘Queen appears to make good 
his point, viz., that not only has Buxton not exceeded the mark, but 
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that gloomy and dreadful as is his representation, it yet does not 
come up to the actual truth. 

The Letter to the noble Secretary for the Colonies sets out with 
rather unmeasured denunciations and disparagement of the attempts 
which have been made by Great Britain in reference to African dis- 
covery. The enterprizes of individuals as well as more formidable 
expeditions, whether privately undertaken or under the countenance 
of Government, are found fault with. ‘“ In every instance the wrong 
course and the wrong road has been taken to explore the interior of 
Africa, and to determine the course and termination of the great 
river Niger; and this wrong course too adopted, and these wrong 
paths taken, in the teeth of irresistible evidence and facts.” This is 
strong and sweeping ; but is not the first clause of the charge but 
tootrue? Whatever important discoveries have been made have 
really been rather “ by good luck than good guiding,” at the same 
time that millions of money and thousands of lives have been lost in the 
fruitless attempts to explore the regions and to protect the people of 
Africa. Had but a comparatively small portion of what has been thus 
expended, been judiciously employed, Africa, our author asserts, might 
at this day have been in a wonderfully more enviable condition than it 
is,and the slave-trade might have been checked instead of continuing 
with a constant accelerated pace to increase, the more eager Eing- 
land has been to suppress it. Ihe present British settlements on 
the coasts, he says, are one and all of them the worst places that pos- 
sibly could have been chosen, whether considered in a political, or 
in a commercial, or in an agricultural point of view, for the purpose 
of spreading industry, knowledge, and civilization. ‘* They come 
into immediate contact only with the most ignorant, degraded, de- 
moralized, and disunited portions of the African population. ‘They 
open up no great line of communication with the comparatively in- 
telligent nations of the interior. They command nothing, they 
influence nothing, and they are neither feared, nor respected, nor 
followed in Africa.” Nay, he declares, although Great Britain could 
extinguish by force the slave-trade carried on by sea under the flags 
of white people, that little would be done for the relief of Africa 
herself; for the Portuguese are already exerting themselves, by 
means of extending cultivation in their African colonies, by extend- 
ing a slave-trade for the purchase of slaves in Africa; an evil which 
we cannot prevent by direct means. The indirect are therefore re- 
commended upon the principles and in the way generally developed 
and urged by Buxton, our author having had a hand in projecting 
the plan, and being, as we have understood, its main promoter at 
first ; although we gather from his Letter that since Lord Glenelg 
resigned office, his advice and assistance has not been much sought 
after. Indeed, Lord Glenelg, says our author, “ did me the honour 
to inquire if I would go out to Africa to carry the views of Govern- 
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ment into effect, and requested me to draw up such instructions and 
forms of treaties as might be considered advisable to enter into with 
native African powers.” The paper so drawn up is inserted. But 
soon after the then Colonial Secretary quitted office; ‘‘ and thus, 
so far as the humble individual who thus addresses you is con- 
cerned, this part of the matter terminated.” 

It is not for us to say how far the termination of Mr. M‘Queen’s 
services towards the civilization and welfare of the poor Africans, 
by means of precept, example, instruction, friendship, and the arts 
of peace, carried into the interior, instead of by conquest or coloni- 
zation, may have influenced him to denounce the line of procedure, 
as regards penetrating the continent, supposed to be contemplated 
by the directors of the undertaken expedition, viz., by the Nun, 
“one of the most deadly of the many sickly rivers of Africa, and 
moreover, without one redeeming quality, and clearly unfit to be- 
‘come the channel for any great commercial communication with the 
countries in the interior ;”” all which he brings forward testimonies 
and circumstances to prove; the great river Niger being held by 
him to be the only route by which Africa can be penetrated, and 
the Rio de Formosa the best and safest mouth, near to which a 
British settlement is recommended to be made, in preference to any 
at Fernando Po. We here quote some paragraphs :— 


‘*‘The accompanying map and subsequent narrative will show your Lord- 
ship the rivers and the points through which it is humbly conceived, from 
authority which cannot be doubted, Africa can only be penetrated by means 
of the great river Niger; but should these turn out to be as little fitted for 
navigation and commerce to and with the interior, as the Nun is known to 
be, then we may relinquish our views of doing any permanent good in 
the interior of Africa, because we cannot reach it; and without we can 
reach it, no lasting good can ever be done to Africa, nor any effectual stop 
be put to the African slave-trade. 

*‘ Individuals may still be found who will, from various motives, peril 
their lives in undertakings which embrace such clear and obvious dangers ; 
but wherefore should Great Britain and her Government peril immense in- 
terest on the part of the British empire; and at the same time, the 
improvement and the salvation of Africa, by listening to hasty counsels 
founded upon imperfect knowledge and erroneous data, and at the same 
time, be saddled with a very heavy expense into the bargain? A dreadful 
responsibility rests upon the Colonial Office of Great Britain, if it know- 
ingly and carelessly risks a danger and a result like this. 

‘Connected with the subject of African discovery, there are a class of 
men who might be made more eminently useful in that pursuit, and at less 
expense than any other. Theseare, the missionaries who proceed to spread 
the truths of the Gospel into Africa. These individuals, in their noble 
cause, must frequently be exposed to many hardships and inconveniences, 
perhaps, from the want of pecuniary means, or from the want of a known 
ehannel and a responsible name through which and by which they could 
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obtain these. Such is the name, and influence, and knowledge of the 
British Government throughout the world, that their servants and agents, 
civil, naval, military, and political, might, in almost every instance, and in 
every quarter where such inconveniences may arise, be made the means of 
relieving, countenancing, and aiding these worthy men in every way by 
which their wants could be relieved, or their objects accelerated. These 
missionaries also might be qualified to make geographical, and to take as- 
tronomical, observations, &c. A few thousand pounds—10,000/. annually, 
my Lord, spent in this way, would prove more effectual in spreading know- 
ledge, and industry, and civilization in Africa, than half a million 
annually spent in external efforts to extinguish the foreign African slave- 
trade.” 


Various mighty interests urge Great Britain to essay the work 
of civilizing and protecting the natives of Africa. There is humanity, 
there is the jeopardy which our trade and prosperity are in as 
rivalled by slave-holding nations and colonies ; there is our constant 
and enormous ineffective, nay, mischievous expenditure to benefit 
Africa and secure ourselves, and there is the character as well as 
the demand which we cannot rid ourselves of. 


‘* ‘We have failed, most signally and completely, after spending so much 
treasure. What, then, is next to be done? Great Britain cannot stand 
still in this matter: she cannot act so, and make herself the object of deri- 
sion to the whole world. She must go on; she must put down the African 
foreign slave-trade, or it will put down England ; that is, reduce her to the 
rank of a secondary power; it will, and speedily, too, crush and destroy all 
her great colonial interests on which she has lately expended 20,000,000/. 
of money, and which colonial interests, during the late awful struggle 
afforded those supplies to her marine and those resources to her finances, 
which enabled her to triumph over all her enemies, over the world com- 
bined against her.” 


We close this able and elaborate volume with quoting some pas- 
sages on the subject of the “ Improvement of Africa.” Concerning 
the efforts which have been made and those which should be resorted 
to:— 


‘Our efforts of thirty years’ duration to put down the African slave 
trade have not only failed, roTaLLy and SIGNALLY FAILED, but these have 
tended to aggravate and to increase in every way the mighty and destruc- 
tive evil. 

*“‘ Why, it is again observed, are these things here brought forward and 
stated? Why, but that the truth, and the whole truth, should be made 
known. Errors are pointed out, that errors may in future be avoided. 
Truth is made known, that the right path may in future be chosen to effect 
the mighty and important object. Great Britain expends 600,000l. yearly, 
in one way or another, to stop the African slave-trade. So long as she does 
go, will you ever get, or can you ever expect to get, any one engaged in re- 
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ceiving any portion of this sum to say that the system which is pursued is 
wrong? Nay, is it not more probable that the interest of such parties will 
bring them to mislead, in order that the errors and the profits may be con- 
tinued ? 

“What Africa wants is European intelligence, European capital, and 
European industry to direct and aid her. She must do the rest herself, 
and would, I think, do it, if the former were honestly and judiciously be- 
stowed and applied. If she refuses to do this, no human power can extri- 
cate her from her present state of ignorance, misery and degradation. 
While she bends her knees in adoration to sharks and snakes, and to the 
horrid fetish-trees, she will continue to bend her neck to chains and slavery, 
foreign and domestic; and while she refuses to labour and cultivate her 
soil, she disobeys the commands of Omnipotence, rebels against his high 
and his irreversible decree, ‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ;’ 
which decree, be it observed, by toil and labour mercifully punished man for 
his transgression, and was instituted to keep him from idleness, which, in- 
dulged in, would inevitably lead him to transgress. Africa may revolt 
against this decree, and struggle to escape from it, but she cannot. She 
cannot be exempted therefrom. She may, however, by her conduct ex- 
empt herself; but if she does so, then she must pay, as she does pay, the 
penalty; she must feel as she does feel, the bitter consequences, idleness 
and a slave-trade and slavery. While Africa acts such a part as she has 
always acted, she and her population will never be out of mischief, not ever 
raise their heads amongst the civilized nations of the world. 

“If one-half less was said and written about African slavery and the 
African slave trade than is said and written, and in place thereof, if one- 
half more were judiciously done than is done to remove them, there would 
be greater hopes of ultimate success in removing the one and in ameliora- 
ting the other. But there the mighty evils are—there in Africa they are 
planted and grow, and stand in all their strength; and the question is, 
how are they either first to be lessened, and secondly ultimately removed, 
and the passions of Africa, and her manners and her pursuits, directed from 
mischievous to useful purposes. Railing at these, or their enormous evils 
or disastrous consequences, will not accomplish the work. Slow, sure, 
and judicious proceedings alone can bring and teach the power and authori- 
ty to useful, honourable, and honest pursuits.” 


Is the case hopeless ?— 


* However dark and gloomy the true condition of Africa may appear to 
the inquirer—and dark and gloomy it indeed is, and must be admitted to 
be—still, it is not, fairly speaking, greatly worse than the condition of all 
Asia, and most part of Europe was in the early periods of their history. 
In and over both quarters slavery, as in Africa, was always the lot of the 
vanquished—and the murder and extermination of prisoners of war, before 
the shrines of their deities, in their public games, and at the tombs of their 
departed friends and chiefs, were carried on in the quarters adverted to, to 
an extent exceeded only by what is done, seen, and witnessed in Africa at 
this momont. African ignorance, superstition, barbarity, and degradation, 
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isso far worse, greater, and blacker, that there does not appear, throughout 
all her borders, one ray of civilization that, without a foreign civilized im- 
pulse, can ever, from any internal change, impulse or exertion, lead to a 
better state of things, which was not the case in the other quarters of the 
world.” 


This is not highly promising ; but there are influences which can 
overcome even ignorance, superstition, barbarity, and degradation 
of the deepest hue :— 


** The only safe and rational course is, to teach her industry, to set her a 
good example in all things—that example which Christianity teaches us to 
set—accompanied by that forbearance which Christianity teaches and com:-.: 
mands us to show ; and, above all, to teach her that selling her people will 
never make her rich, or better, or wiser, but that to draw them and to teach 
them to cultivate the ground, and exchange the productions thereof for what- 
ever they want, infallibly will. Do this, but do it seriously, strenuously, and 
judiciously, and the end will, it is conceived, be accomplished. But if 
Africa continues obstinate—if she turns a deaf ear to such counsels and 
such an example, then Africa must and will remain always as much lost 
as she now is to herself, to Europe, and to the world. 

* Agriculture alone is the true and stable foundation of society and civi- 
lization. Commerce must follow agriculture in every country. It is by 
her agriculture alone, the cultivation of her soil, that Africa can be regene~- 
rated, or produce that permanent and useful commerce which will tend to 
extend her knowledge, tend to make her and her people independent mem- 
bers of the general human society, and remove the present bitter evils that 
afflict her.” 





Art. V.—The Clock-Maker ; or, the Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick of Slickville. Third Series. London: Bentley. 1840. 


In the first Series the Clock-maker carried us to Nova Scotia, and 
discoursed in his Yankee slang and sarcastic manner shrewdly and 
bitingly concerning a variety of matters, al] naturally connected with 
the country and suitable to man. In the second, taking us to the 
United States, his native land, he was equally at home, and not less 
amply supplied with materials which were apt and weighty enough 
to bear humorous and sarcastic discussing, even wordy loaded as is 
Sam’s fashion, without seeming to be overdone. Still, his quaint 
and funny style began to grow tiresome, for it had more the form 
of forced point than the reality of wit, and was calculated rather 
to excite a passing laugh than to leave a permanent impression. 
After reading any of the volumes, perhaps hardly a single phrase, 
and certainly not one of the ideas verbosely communicated, abode on 
the reader’s mind, thus shewing that there was little which was 
strikingly original, or tersely and bailliantly uttered, soas at once to 
fix the imagination and establish a valuable sentiment or truth. 
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But in this third series, while one is getting still more tired of the 
droll style and the repetitions of cant Yankeeisms, the subjects are 
far sought for, and for the most part without obvious substance; the 
reader all the while still rising in his demand for novelty of matter, 
and a keener-edged and more laughable use of Slickism. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, however, this series abounds with 
smart and pithy ideas and sayings ; the humour is often happily 
wedded to be and pungent sense; while both in the droller and 
more serious passages there is to be found powerful sentiment, 
although the intervals be for the most part filled up at best with but 
smart hits, the labour to be smart being too obvious. 

The territorial scope which this series takes is still transatlantic, 
keeping between Halifax, the starting post of the travellers,—that 
is of Slick and the Squire, who acts the part of chronicler, and hold- 
ing on till they reach New York, whence they are about to embark, 
for England, where the author, Mr. Halliburton, will no doubt 


make the Clock-maker and his;companion amusing and instructive 
mouth pieces. : 


The topics handled in the course of their journey from Halifax to 
New York occupy twenty-one chapters, some of them trivial, 
threadbare, or far-fetched, others of them more susceptible of Sam’s 
style of improvement, more novel or more pressing ; illustrative 
fictions or tales being interspersed. We need not go further than 
the starting of the two travellers for specimens of Mr. Halliburton’s 


characteristic manner, and the pith and range of his strokes of cari- 
cature and satire :— 


‘On the following morning, when the little light travelling-waggon was 
driven round from the coach-yard, I was delighted to see that the Clock- 
maker had brought his favourite horse, ‘Old Clay,’ with him. Come, 
step in, squire, said he, as he held the reins ; ‘ Old Clay’ is a-pawing and a- 
chawing like mad; he wants toshew you the way to Windsor, and he is jist 
the boy that can do it. Hold up your head, my old gi-raffe, said he, and 
make the folks a bow; it’s the last time you wi'l ever see them in all your 
born days: and now off with you as if you was in rael wide-awake airnest, 
and turn out your toes pretty. Never stop for them idle critturs that stand 
starin’ in the road there, as if they never seed a horse afore, but go right 
over them like wink, my old snort, for you'll be to Conne’ticut afore they 
can wake up the crowner and summon a jury, I know. There’s no occa- 
sion to hurry tho’ at that rate, or you'll set my axle a-fire. There, that 
will do now, jist fourteen miles an hour. I don’t calculate to drive faster 
on a journey, squire, for it sweats him, and then you have to dry him ater- 
wards afore you water him, so there is nothing gained by it. Ain’t he a 
horrid handsome horse, a most endurin’ quickster, a rael salt, that’s all? 
He is the prettiest piece of flesh and bone ever bound up in horse-hide. 
What an eye he has !—you might hang your hat on it. And then his nos- 
trils! Lord, they open like the mouth of a speakin’ trumpet. He can 
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pick up miles on his feet, and throw ’em behind him faster than a steam 
doctor a-racin’ off with another man’s wife. There now, squire, ain’t that 
magnificent ? you can hear him, but can’t see him ; he goes like a bullet 
out of a rifle, when its dander is up. Ain’t he a whole team that, and a 
horse tospare? Absquotilate it in style, youold shunk from a squerrel’s 
jump to the end of the chapter, and shew the gentlemen what you can do. 
Anybody could see he ain’t a blue-nose, can’t they? for cuss ‘em, they 
don’t know how to begin to go. Trot, walk, or gallop, isall the same to 
him, like talkin’, drinkin’, or tighten toa human. Lord, I have a great 
mind to take him to England, jist for the fun of the thing, for I don’t 
know myself what he can do. When he has done his best, there is always 
a mile an hour more in him to spare: there is, upon my soul. But it 
takes a man to mount him. Only lookin’ at him goin’ makes your head 
turn round like grinding coffee.”’ 


Among the titles of the chapters we have “ Playing a Card,” 
which deals many felicitously planted hits at psuedo politicians and 
orators. ‘ Barrel without Hoops,” ‘‘ Knowing the Soundings,” 
and ‘* Snubbing a Snob,” deal with home and colonial topics, and 
certain relations and tendencies between them; ‘‘ The Bad Shil- 
ling” refers to commercial affairs and vicissitudes in Nova Scotia. 
“ Trading in Bed,” satirizes and denounces the American spirit of 
speculation which has amounted to a disease. “ The Black 
Mother” introduces American sectarianism: ‘“‘ The Old Minister,” 
the Voluntary principle, which is ridiculed ; and “ Patriotism,” 
false pretensions which is no less pointedly and funnily held up to 
mockery. We need not enumerate all the subjects ; neither is it 
necessary to mention more at length the sentiments which the 
profess to convey, seeing that it is the manner rather than the 
matter which entertains and binds the attention. This being the 
case we shall now turn to “ Playing a Card,” which is excellent in 
its way, although like all the others its caricature is overwrought, so 
as in some measure to spoil its point. 

The Clock-maker is asked by the squire if he interfered much in 
politics when he was at Slickville. The answer is that he once was 
an Assembly-man, but not now, and that ‘ Clock-makin’ is a 
better trade by half.” He proceeds to give his experience in illus- 
tration of his judgment :— 


‘Dear, dear, I shall never forget the day I was elected ; I felt two inches 
taller, and about a little the biggest man in all Slickville. I knew so much 
was expected of me I couldn’t sleep a-tryin’ to make speeches ; and when 
I was in the shop I spoiled half my work by not havin’ my mind on it. 
Save your country, says one; save it from ruin; cut down salaries.—I in- 
tend to, says I. Watch the officials, says another: they are the biggest 
rogues we have. It don’t convene with liberty that public sarvants should 
be the masters of the public.—I quite concur with you, says I. Reduce 
lawyers’ fees, says some ; they are eating up of country up like locusts.—Jist 
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so, said I. A bounty on wheat, says the farmer for your life. Would you 
tax the mechanic to enrich the agriculturist? says the manufacturer, 
Make a law agin’ thistles, says one; a regulator about temperance, says 
another ; we have a right to drink if we please, says athird. Don’t legis- 
late too much, says a fourth—it’s the curse of the state; and so on without 
eend. I was fairly bothered, for no two thought alike, and there was no 
pleasin’ nobody. Then every man that voted for me wanted some favour or 
another, and there was no bottom to the obligation. I was most squashed 
to death with the weight of my cares, they was so heavy. At last the great 
day came, and the governor, and senate, and representatives, all walked in 
procession, and the artillery fired, and the band of the caravan of wild 
beasts was hired to play for us, and we organised in due form, and the 
governor’s message was read. I must say that day was the happiest one of 
my life. I felt full of dignity and honour, and was filled with visions of 
glory tocome. Well, says I to myself, the great game is now to be played 
in rael airnest and no mistake : what card shall I play? The presidential 
chair, and the highest posts is open to me in common with other citizens. 
What is to prevent me a-coming in by honours, or, if I have good luck, by 
the odd trick. What shall I lead off with? I laid awake all night con- 
siderin’ of it, a-rollin’ and a-tossin’ over, like cramp in the stomack, not 
knowin’ what to do: at last I got an idea. Extension of suffrage, says I, 
is the card I’ll play. That will take the masses and masses is power, for 
majorities rules. At that time, squire, we had forty shilling freehold quali- 
fication, and it extended no farther ; so I went for universal suffrage; for, 
thinks I, if I can carry that, I can go for governor first, on the strength of 
the new votes, and president arterwards ; and it did seem plausible enough, 
too, that’s a fact. To all appearance it was the best card in the pack.” 


Sam concocts a speech, gets it by heart, and fires it off on the 
earliest opportunity. But he talks nonsense, is laughed at, breaks 
down, becomes wroth, abuses, threatens, strikes, and at last bolts 
right away from the legislative body, never more to figure as a poli- 
tical representative of the people. Some of his hits in the account 
of his debét ought to tell on both sides of the Atlantic. He declares 
to the squire that ‘nothin’ on this side of the water makes so big a 
fool of a man, as goin’ to the house of representatives without bein’ 
fit for it. Them that hante jist got the right weight of ballast are 
upsot inno time.” That “them that are a little vain by natur’ get 
so puffed up and so consaited, they become nothin’ but laughin’ 
stocks to all the world, most ridiculous fools ; while them whose 
principles ain’t well anchored in gocd holdin’ ground, let the rogue 
peep out o’ their professions plainer than they are a-thinkin’ on. 
The skin of the beast will shew through, like an Irishman’s elbow, 
though he has three coats on.” But there is worse than all this ; for 
‘‘a man is aptto become bankrupt in business, as well as in cha- 
racter, by it. Doin’ big and talkin’ big for three months in the 
year, and puffin’ each other up till they are ready to burst with their 
importance, don’t convene with sellin’ tape by the yard, or loadin’ 
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on carts when they return home to their business.” He declares 
that it ‘‘is enough to make a cat sick to hear fellows talk of inde- 
pendence, who are mortgaged over head and ears in debt, or to 
listen to chaps jawin’ about public vartue, temperance, edication, 
and what not all day, who spend the night in a back room of a 
market tavern with the key turned, drinkin’ bad rum, or playin’ 
sixpenny loo.” So that Sam agreed with the “ old minister” at 
last that it was best never to play a card at all; that looking to 
popularity ‘‘ sets people to playin’ of a card,” the venerable teacher 
adding, ‘‘ the upshot of this popular gambling, or card-playing, is 
patrictism ; and mark my words, Sam, mark my words, my boy, 
for I am an old man now, and have read the human heart well,— 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, patriotism is the trump card 
of a scoundrel.” 

The Clock-maker is powerful and original on cemeteries, Mount 
Auburn, in Boston, suggesting the text :— 


‘Lord, the French may crack and boast as much as they please about 
their ‘ Pair o’Shaise,’ but it’s no touch to it. Why I never was so disap- 
pointed in anything in all my life, since I was broughten up, as that are 
Paris burying ground. It looks for all the world like an old ruined 
town, where the houses are all gone, and the porches, and steps, and dog- 
kennels, are left. It hante no interest in at it all, except the names o’ them 
that’s buried there; but Mount Auburn is worth seein’ for itself. It’s 
actilly like pleasure ground, it’s laid out so pretty, and is the grandest place 
for courtin’ in I know on, it’s so romantic. Many a woman that’s lost one 
husband there has found another in the same place. A widower has a fine 
chance of seein’ widders there; and then nobody ever suspects them of 
courtin’, bein’ that they are both in black, takes’em for mourners, and 
don’t intrude on ’em out of pity. I'll goa bet of a hundred dollars the 
women invented that place, for they beat all natur’ for contrivances, so they 
do. Yes, squire, if you have a mind for a rich young widder, clap a crape 
weeper on your hat, and a white nose-rag in your hand, and go to Mount 
Auburn, and you'll see some heavenly splices there, I tell you, in some o’ 
them are shady walks, that will put all the dead in creation out of your 
head a’most. Them saller-lookin’, garlick-eatin’ French heifers, you see at 
‘Pair o’ Shays,’ may have better top gear, and better riggin’ in gineral than 
our galls, and so they had ought, seein’ that they think of nothin’ else but 
dress ; but can they shew such lips, and cheeks, and complexions, that’s all, 
or such clinker-built models? No, not them, nor any other women of any 
other nation in the universal world. If they can, it’s some place that’s not 
discovered yet, that’s all I can say ; and you must go a leetle farther than 
the eend of the airth to find them, for they ain’t this side of it.” 


Mr. Halliburton is seen to very considerable advantage when he 
essays the serious and the sentimental. Take his sketch of a fana- 
tical religious meeting :— 


‘“« The meeting was held on the betterments of a new settler, near a bridge, 
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to which several roads led, and which, from it central situation, was easy of 
access from various parts of the country. Waggons, gigs, and cars without 
number, were stationed near the fences and along the line of the forest ; the 
horses belonging to each carriage being unharnessed, and severally fastened 
by a halter to the axletree, for security. Here and there were tents 
and booths, giving the field the appearance of a military encampment; and 
on the edge of the woods and under the shade of the giants of the forest, 
were numerous conical wigwams, made after the fashion of the Indians, and 
resembling one of their summer fishing establishments. In the centre of the 
clearing was a large barn, which was filled by a mixed and mottled multitude 
of people listening to the wild declamation of the preacher, whose voice was 
occasionally heard over the whole field, as he screamed out his frightful 
denunciations. Groups of men were scattered about the field, seated on the 
huge stumps which here and there dotted the surface of the ground, or 
perched on the upper rails of the wooden fence, discussing business or poli- 
tics, or canvassing the doctrines or merits of the preacher; while others 
were indolently lounging about the refreshment-booths, whiling away the 
time with cigars and mint julep until they should be joined by their fair 
friends at the hour of intermission. 

** After some difficulty, Mr. Slick and myself forced our way into the 
barn, and fortunately obtained standing-room on one of the seats, from 
which we had a view of the whole interior. One pracher had just ceased 
as we entered. He was succeeded by another, a tall, thin, and rather con- 
sumptive-looking man, who had a red silk pocket-handkerchief tied about 
his head, and wore no neckcloth. There was something quite appalling in 
his look. There wassuch a deep dejection in his countenance, such a set- 
tled melancholy, such a look of total abstraction and resignation to the en- 
durance of some inevitable fate, that I was forcibly reminded of the appear- 
ance of an unfortunate criminal when led out for execution. Instantly all 
was hushed ; every eye was upon him, and every ear in anxious solicitude 
to catch the almost inaudible whispers that fell from his lips. Now and 
then a word was heard, and then a few unconnected ones, and shortly a few 
brief sentences ormaxims. Presently his enunciation was clear and distinct; 
and it gradually increased in volume and rapidity until it became painfully 
loud ; and then commenced gesticulation, emphasis, and raving. It was 
one unceasing flow of words, without pause or interruption, except for an 
occasional draught of water from a stone pitcher that was placed beside him. 
Even this, however, was insufficient to prevent exhaustion ; and he removed 
his coat. He then commenced the great effort of his eloquence, a descrip- 
tion of the tortures of the damned. It was a studied and frightful piece of 
declamation, in which he painted their wild demoniac shrieks, their blasphe- 
mous despair, their unquenched and unquenchable thirst—the boiling, 
steaming lake of brimstone—their unwilling tenacity of existence, and in- 
creased sensibility of pain. When all the figures of speech and all his 
powers of imagination were exhausted, he finished the horrible picture by 
the introduction of fallen angels, who, with expanded wings, hovered for 
ever and ever over this awful abyss, whose business and pleasure was, as the 
boiling of the infernal cauldorn brought any of the accursed to the surface, 
with spears of heated glowing metal to thrust them deeper and further into 
the burning flood. 
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‘‘ The groans, screams, and hysterical laughter of the female part of the 
audience, was so frightful and appalling an accompaniment to this descrip- 
tion, that my feelings became intensely painful; and I was about leaving 
the building, when his voice suddenly dropped from the unnatural pitch to 
which he had strained it, and sunk into a soft and seductive tone, in which, 
in the mildest and gentlest manner, he invited him to accompany him to Pa- 
radise ; which he described, after the manner of the Mohammedans, as an 
abode furnished with all the delicacies and pleasures suited to their senses 
and corporeal enjoyments. He then represented the infernal regions as the 
doom of those who belonged not to the ‘ band’ of which he was the head, in 


the absence of its persecuted founder ‘ Corcoran,’ and invited his hearers to 
fellowship.” 


‘¢ The Duke of Kent’s Lodge” in Nova Scotia, now deserted and 
decaying, is a softer subject for sentiment, and is well-treated :— 


** A modern wooden ruin is of itself the least interesting and at the same 
time the most depressing object imaginable. The massive structures of an- 
tiquity, that are everywhere to be met with in Europe, exhibit the remains 
of great strength; and though injured and defaced by the slow and almost 
imperceptible agency of time, promise to continue thus mutilated for ages 
tocome. ‘They awaken the images of departed generations, and are sancti- 
fied by legend and by tale. But a wooden ruin shows rank and rapid decay, 
concentrates its interest on one family or one man, and resembles a mangled 
corpse rather than the monument that covers it. It has no historical 
importance, no ancestral record. It awakens not the imagination. The 
poet finds no inspiration in it, and the antiquary no interest. It speaks 
only of death and decay, of recent calamity and vegetable decomposition. 
The very air about it is close, dank, and unwholesome. It has no grace, no 
strength, no beauty, but looks deformed, gross, and repulsive. Even the 
faded colour of a painted wooden house, the tarnished gilding of its decora- 
tions, the corroded iron of its fastenings, and its crumbling materials, all in- 
dicate recent use and temporary habitation. It is but a short time since 
this mansion was tenanted by its royal master; and in that brief space how 
great has been the devastation of the elements! A few years more, and 
all trace of it will have disappeared for ever. Its very site will soon become 
a matter of doubt. The forest is fast reclaiming its own; and the lawns 
and ornamented gardens, annually sown with seeds scattered by the winds 
from the surrounding woods, are relapsing into a state of nature, and exhi- 


biting in detached patches a young growth of such trees as are common to 
the country.” 


Having reached New York and discussed on the way, or wherever 
they halted, such matters and points as incidents suggested, or in- 
genuity created, the travellers stop and the volume closes. Mr. 
Slick has got appointed a government attaché by the President Van 
Buren, previous to his embarkation for England, the more naturally 
to facilitate his introduction to our highest society and to sketch 
their manners ; the appointment at the same time serving Mr. Halhi- 
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burton to take Willis and diplomatists in general off with effect. 
We may look for some rare fun when the attaché publishes his 
opinions of our aristocracy, and the other English classes with which 
Slick will no doubt make himself acquainted. 





Art. VI.—The Biblical Cabinet. Vol. XXVIII. Edinburgh. Clark, 
1840. 


Tunis volume of the Biblical Cabinet, or ‘“‘ Hermeneutical, Exegeti- 
cal, and Philological Library,” contains Park’s Sketch of the Life 
and Character of Dr. Tholuck, Tholuck’s Remarks on the Life, 
Character, and style of the Apostle Paul, Sermons by him on 
various subjects, and an Essay on the Nature and Moral Influence 
of Heathenism, especially among the Greeks and Romans, viewed 
in the Light of Christianity. It 1s a volume filled with riches, 
German riches, which whatever may be the stain spots or fantastic 
shapes belonging to the metal, as scanned by English theologians 
and readers, are yet essentially of pure and refined gold ; gold too 
which does not often find circulation in the clerical education or 
closet studies of our countrymen, as will be in some measure per- 
ceived even from the hasty notice we are about to bestow upon the 
«¢ Remarks” and the “ Essay ;” while as to the style of Pulpit addres- 
ses and ministrations the‘ Sermons” afford occasion for certain inter- 
esting particulars, which we gather from Mr. Park’s “ Sketch.” 
We shall at once commence arapid run through the volume, which, 
although coming after many sterling and uncommon productions 
that have appeared in the Biblical Cabinet, is, to our thinking, the 
most curious and extraordinary of them all, whether Tholuck or 
his writings be looked to. 

Mr. Park, who is Professor in the Theological Seminary, And- 
over, and who, like several other American divines, appears not 
only to have made himself master of German theological literature, 
but to have travelled in Germany and associated with some of the 
most celebrated of her clerical sons and academic teachers, says 
that he has drawn many of the statements to be found in the bio- 
graphical sketch from a German source, which was written by his 
opposers, but which may still be relied on as accurate in its general 
statement of facts; and that other things were gleaned from the 
letters and journals of American divines who have enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Tholuck. In these circumstances the reader can- 
not expect more than an outline, and may even entertain doubts 
relative to fidelity in the general features of the picture. Still, see- 
ing that Mr. Park preserves a manly and calm tone, and exercises 
a discriminating judgement, by no means stretching the canvass or 
loading it with colours other than beam naturally from the facts, 
we have the more confidence in the representation, and the greater 
pleasure in turning to its extraordinary points. 
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I'rederic Augustus Gottreu Tholuck. was born at Breslau, the 
capital of Silesia, on the 30th March, 1799, and was early intended 
to follow his father’s profession, that of a goldsmith. But after a 
short trial his aversion to this occupation was such, that while yet a 
boy he returned to the Gymnasium, and in 1816 entered the Dni- 
versity of Breslau. His enthusiasm in Jearning soon turned to orien- 
tal literature, and his precocity in this department as well as his 
aptitude for speedily mastering languages entitle him to be ranked 
among prodigies. But the achievements which he has performed 
as a professor, a divine, and an author, are still more astonishing, if 
we reflect upon the comparatively few years which this German 
scholar has yet spent. 

Along with his extraordinary talents the youth was extremely 
fortunate in acquiring friends and patrons, no doubt chiefly in con- 
sequence of the hrilliancy of his parts and the amiability of his 
nature. The prelate Von Dietz, formerly the Prussian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and a celebrated orientalist, took him by the 
hand, adopting him even as his foster-son, Tholuck, for anything 
we read, having no other recommendation or claim upon him than 
what three months’ character at the University had gained him, 
and the resolution of proceeding to Berlin to solicit the Prelate’s 
patronage produced. , 

Dietz soon after died; but Tholuck having become known as a 
promising orientalist, a minister of the crown endowed him with a 
stipend in order that he might net be impeded in his studies. How 
parental does this appear in a government! and how strikingly it 
shows that knowledge is taken, in high quarters in Prussia, of 
youthful promise! The patronised youth had not distinguished birth 
to win favours. But his genius and virtues commanded admiration. 

Yet upto near the time we speak of he was anything but a 
believer in the Gospel. In his early boyhood, he says, infidelity 
had forced its way into his heart, and at the “ age of twelve I was 
wont to scoff at Christianity and its truths. Hard has been the 
struggle which I have come through, before attaining to assurance 
of that faith, in which I am now blessed.” 

Having become a favourite with the Prussian Government, Tho- 
luck was, while only twenty years of age, appointed to a Professor- 
ship at Berlin in the place of a celebrated theological teacher, De 
Wette, whose opinions were anything but evangelical, while those 
of the subject of the Sketch were such that he soon became elevated 
to the leadership of the orthodox party, to which the King and the 
Ministry adhered. 

Tholuck has had violent theological foes to contend with, and 
says Mr. Park, ‘“ The honours which he received immediately after 
the change in -his religious views and character, have induced his 
enemies to ascribe this change to bis desire of procuring the patron- 
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age of the Government, and becoming the head of what they are 
pleased to call the fanatics and the pietists.” 

He began to publish when he was no more than twenty-two 
years old; and from that time till now his printed works have 
been so numerous that it would occupy a very considerable space 
were we but to give the titles of them. But when the subjects and 
the acknowledged merits of the productions are considered our asto- 
nishment is greatly enhanced. The first named in the Sketch was 
Hints for the Study of the Old Testament, and in the same year 
appeared the Pantheistic Theology of the Persians ; a work, adds 
Mr. Park, that has been highly extolled by his opposers. The 
Essay, a translation of which is to be found in the volume before us, 
was published when he was but twenty-three years old ; and Gene- 
sius, another prodigy as regards oriental literature, has pronounced 
it the ablest he had ever seen on the subject. 

But we must not tarry to name his many approved efforts, such 
as Commentaries, Sermons, contributions to Biblical interpretation, 
&c. &c. Neither can we notice the particulars regarding his vari- 
ous public appointments, further than that heis now ‘ Consistorial 
Counsellor,” an honorary title as we understand, and the highest 
ecclesiastical honour, but one, in Germany ; and that he has been 
for a series of years “‘ Professor of Theology in the Royal Univer- 
sity of Halle.” Join to these circumstances and indications the 
following particulars :— 


“It is worthy of remark, that notwithstanding Prof. Tholuck has for a 
long time given to the world two or three volumes a-year, some of them 
highly laboured; and, in connection with these efforts for the public, has 
delivered regular lectures at the University, sometimes two or three lec- 
tures a-day; has preached statedly once a-fortnight, and on frequent inter- 
mediate occasions; has maintained the responsible and onerous station of 4 
leader in the evangelical party for the period of nearly twenty years, and is 
at the present time but just forty years old; and notwithstanding he has 
combined with all these labours a sedulous attention to the personal duties 
of a gentleman, a Christian, and a pastor, he has been afflicted during the 
whole period with feeble and precarious health, and has been reduced at 
times nearly to a state of blindness. Suffering under a broken constitution, 
he has been obliged, like Neander and Hengstenberg, to depend on rigid 
physical discipline for ability to prosecute his studies. His person 1s 
slender, his temperament nervous, and his life is a perpetual conflict be- 
tween mind and body. His appearance is at present that of a man prema- 
turely grown old. It is to be earnestly hoped, that he may add another to 
the many illustrations of the remark, that men of the feeblest constitutions 
often accomplish the most, and live the longest.” 


Both as regards Tholuck’s philosophical and theological specula- 
tions there are some peculiarities which do not pass current in this 
country. Relative to the former he leans more to Kant and others 
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of a similar school, than to Locke, Reid, Stewart, &c. .‘* He 
may,” says Mr. Park, “ be perhaps called an ecled¥ic transcendental- 
ist ; having a system of his own, which is culled from the various 
systems of what is termed the spiritual philosophy.” With respect 
to theology, although its spirit be eminently evangelical, yet he 
speculates in an independent and untrammelled manner. He has 
had something like the belief of the Universalists clinging to him, 
and still continues in some degree to favour the doctrine of the 
Restorationists, hoping ‘‘ that some who die impenitent will be 
restored ;” the cast and strength of his sympathies appearing, 
according to the account before us, to force him to entertain a wish, 
a hope, rather than that he can prove it to be a Scriptural doc- 
trine. In a passage quoted from one of his letters he confesses that 
he does not know how to reconcile the hope with the clear passages 
in the Bible ; and therefore, as we understand from Mr. Park, the 
hope is gradually losing its hold. And this too is to be considered,— 
‘in his orthodoxy: Tholuck is a German, and not a Briton, or of 
British descent. He makes no effort to regulate his creed by any 
of our formularies, but examines every doctrine for himself, as if he 
were the first man who had investigated it.” 

Tholuck is said to be a singularly engaging and successful lec- 
turer. But it is as a preacher that Mr. Park most particularly 
sketches him, noting down and characterising his several peculiari- 
ties and excellences one after another. 

Like other German preachers, he prefaces the announcement of 
the text, with an introduction always, and the proposition often. 
Another characteristic is the absence of all display of learning, of 
abstruse thought, and long continued argument ; for he addresses 
the heart rather than the intellect. Accordingly he is distinguished 
for the elevation and richness of religious sentiment of his sermons. 
‘His standard of Christian character is much more like that of 
Paul in such chapters as the eighth of Romans, than is common 
among British and American divines.” Along with this itis no 
way strange that his pulpit discourses are characterized by liveliness 
and exuberance of fancy. ‘‘ He is a poet in his prose. His 
imagination knows no bounds. He resembles in this respect the 
poets of antiquity ; he takes his descriptions from real life, not at 
second hand from the pictures of others.” 

Vigour, boldness, and quickness of thought, with its sudden tran- 
sitions also belong to him, occasioning sometimes obscurity of style, 
but of course never tameness or feebleness. We here insert an 
extract from the Sketch. 


“The energetic boldness of his style is equal to that of his sentiment. 
When we read his discourses, we are to remember that they were preached 
in the very citadel of rationalism, to young men who were cherishing that 
peculiar independence, and unmanageble self-esteem, characteristic of a 
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university life; to candidates for the ministry, who had no sober view of 
the nature of their*oflice, but looked down with contempt upon the reli- 
tion of the heart; to an audience, the vast majority of whom were not only 
violent in their prejudices against the preacher’s doctrine, but still more so 
against lis religious feeling. The theological students at the German uni- 
versities are sometimes required to attend divine service on the Sabbath . 
and sometimes, like the law and medical students, are allowed to consult 
their own inclinations on the subject. The majority of the professors, theo- 
logical as well as others, are seldom seen in the house of God. Tholuck 
usually attracts throngs of the Rationalists to hear him, and the boldness of 
his sermons cannot be properly appreciated, unless it be remembered, that 
they were written for infidels who were expecting soon to occupy the pul- 
pit ; to that class of infidels, who are peculiarly unsusceptible of religious 
influence; to men who were enjoying the daily instructions of Gesenius, 
and ‘the standard-bearer of Rationalism,’ Wegscheider. But, notwith- 
standing the imperviousness of his auditory to religious impressions, 'Fho- 
luck is by no means like one that beats the air. By his boldness of appeal 
he often produces great excitement of feeling. There is one sermon in par- 
ticular, which elicited peculiar violence of resentment, and may be now 
alluded to, as an exhibition of Tholuck’s moral courage. 

‘The sermon is entitled ‘The Horrible Exchange.’ It is founded on 
Matt. xxvii. 15—26. Its object is to compare the guilt of those who be- 
tieve in the mere humanity of Christ, with the guilt of those who cried, 
‘Release Barabbas and crucify Jesus.’ To hearers, who look up to him 
with the expressive eye of astonishment, indignation, or conscious guilt, he 
announces his design to describe first, the horrible exchange that unbe- 
lieving Israel made, when, instead of Jesus the Son of God, they 
chose Barabbas; and, secondly, the horrible exchange that the unbe- 
lieving world now make, when, instead of considering Jesus the Son of God 
and man, they choose to consider him as the mere child of man. After 
depicting the barbarous conduct of Israel in preferring the criminal to the 
Messiah, he proceeds to show that the denial of Christ’s divine nature is a 
virtual charge of haughtiness, presumption and blasphemy against him; 
that it represents him as a robber of the divine glory, in his aspiring to re- 
ceive divine homage; as a malefactor, who himself needed expiation, and 
whose cross could be nothing better than a scaffold, on which he died for 
his own iniquities. He follows the pretended Saviour to the final judgment, 
and describes the manner in which he must be condemned for his treason- 
able claims. Je then adds a pungent reproof to the candidates for the 
sacred office, who thus impeach the virtue of Jesus, and closes with a solemn 
prayer, that their hearts may not accuse them, in the holiest hours of their 
life, for paying worship to a peccable child of man.” 


But Tholuck’s tenderness and childlike simplicity, we are told, 
still more frequently distinguish his discourses than boldness. He 
feels an enthusiasm on a great variety of subjects, and as his 
themes vary there is a corresponding diversity of style in his treat- 
ment of them. It has been said of him, that “he has read every- 
thing ;” it may also be said of him, adds Mr. Park, that he feels 
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everything. He is not fastidious, yet he is delicate. He must be 
captivating and impressive, since he appears to be intensely natural. 
In unison with all these characteristics is his animation, without 
boisterousness of delivery; his writing out his sermons, but not 
reading them, or preaching them from memory ; disdaining not the 
extemporaneous aids which quick sensibility and the exhaustless 
treasures which language and reading furnish him. 

We have not room for any specimens from the sermons, which 
Mr. Park has translated, not so much on account of being highly 
finished specimens of Tholuck’s pulpit style, as for the strain of 
thought which pervades them and the author's peculiar manner ; 
presuming that the selection would interest American Christians. 
The remarks however on the Life, Character, and Style of Paul 
must not be so summarily passed over; for even as a story it is 
soul-filling ; while as a literary production it furnishes a fine sam- 
ple of German examination, erudition, and speculation. 

It is the early life, the education, the formation and natural qua- 
lities of the mind of Paul, rather than his life after conversion, to 
which Tholuck addresses himself. Other eminent Germans have 
exhibited the latter period, but it seems to have been left to the 
individual, some of whose works are before us, to delineate the 
former. And this is needed, says he, by the interpreter of Paul’s 
Epistles, ‘‘ because, by means of it, the whole image of the man is 
made to stand out so much the more visibly before the eye, and 
very many of his peculiar characteristics are so much the more cha- 
racteristic.” 

Without having perased the delineation given by Tholuck, from 
beginning to end, and noting the skill, scrutiny, and minute percep- 
tion that is applied, no one is likely to believe on the mere 
announcement of some of his conclusions, that there can have been 
any grounds for them other than conjecture and fancy. Does the 
general reader suppose that anything like a feasible account can be 
furnished as to the time when Paul first came to Jerusalem to reside, 
the object he had in view, or the education he obtained, how and 
how much, in Greek literature ? Can anything satisfactory be com- 
municated by any professor of theology concerning his familiarity 
with the Hebrew Scriptures, the mode in which he was taught to 
study them, the effect of this mode, or even concerning the charac- 
ter of Gamaliel? Yet these and kindred matters are the points 
which Tholuck sets himself to consider and sometimes to decide 
upon in the course of the two first chapters of the Remarks. But 
when the reader reflects upon the Professor’s intimate acquaintance 
with Jewish history, antiquities, traditions, and literature, his mas- 
terly knowledge of Janguages, and the argument, for example, which 
he draws from Paul’s peculiar method of using the Greek language, 
it will at once be anticipated that patience, profound judgment, and 
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vast learning may elicit lights which were never dreamt of by the 
generality of Bible students. ‘Take a specimen where erudite criti- 
eism is employed :— 


‘“‘ That with the apostle’s Hebraisms, he had at command no small part 
of the treasures of the Greek language, is evident from his great variety of 
particles; his significant variation of prepositions, which he knows how to. 
employ so as to be a true means of conveying thought; his copious use of 
synonyms; his great variety of expressions for one and the same object;. 
his employment of rare words, and partly of words coined by himself; his 
rich participial constructions, but especially his copious fulness of parono- 
masia in all its forms ; the antanaklasis, parachesis, annominatio. Without 
directing the mind expressly to this subject, one cannot imagine how fre- 
quently the apostle uses the paronomasia. For managing the figure in a 
free and spirited way, however, an unembarrassed use of the language is in- 
dispensable. Examine the euphonious paronomasia in 1 Tim. iii. 16.” 


Paronomasia means the use of the same word in different senses, 
or of different words resembling each other in sound; a play upon 
words ; or in the least dignified sense, a pun. An instance (there 
are many more to be found in the sacred writings) occurs in the 
sixteenth of Matthew, where our Saviour himself calls Peter the 
petra, on which his church was built. 

The chapter in the Remarks, to which we shall now confine our- 
selves, treats of the ‘ Character of the Apostle,” beginning with 
his physical temperament. 

Some have regarded Paul's temperament as being, according to a 
common terminology, which divides the fundamental peculiarities in 
the nature of man under four heads, entirely choleric ; whereas. 
Tholuck thinks that the melancholic was found in him in an equal 
degree. Hear him on this subject :— 


** The melancholic temperament is everywhere characterized by this, that 
instead of dissipating the mind through the world that is without, it brings 
the mind back to the inner world, to the depths of its own bosom. On this 
account, there is connected with it, if not a gloomy yet a prevailing serious 
view of things. Not dissipated by the variety of objects in the world, the 
mind directs itself to the essential interests of human life, and therefore a 
habit of speculation, ordinarily in the form of theosophy, and also a religious 
feeling, are in general found to be intimately connected with this tempera- 
ment. ‘Fhe choleric disposition directs the mind especially to the world 
without ; not as the sanguine, for the purpose of receiving, but for the pur- 
pose of communicating; not of enjoying the world and mankind, but of 
operating upon them and of governing them. ‘The melancholic tempera- 
ment, operating without a mixture of the others, has produced those men, 
who, in their eminent degree of love to God, have occupied the solitary 
cell, and there consumed themselves with sorrow and fervid passion in the 
capacity of religious mystics. The choleric temperament has produced 
those heroes in the history of the world, who, on the broad theatre of the 
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same, have ruled and transformed nations and ages. From the union 
of the one with the other have proceeded religious reformers. The reli- 
gious reformer must have looked deeply into his own heart. He must 
understand what is an inward life. He must also in an equal degree desire 
to procure currency among his brethren, for that which he had experienced 
to be truth within his own soul.” 


He proceeds to assert that the character of those men who have 
been reformers in the church bear a strong resemblance to each 
other; meaning by such not merely those who have while alive 
made their influence visible in great circles, but also the men whose 
spiritual pre-eminence has continued even for centuries after the 
were removed from the theatre of action. Augustine and Luther 
are accordingly named along with Paul, and compared. Let us see 
how this view is illustrated :— 


‘“The decided religious tendency of the apostle, conjoined with that 
energy of execution, which is peculiar to the choleric temperament, we first 
discern in the fact, that he attached himself to that religious party among 
his people, which was considered the most decided, and was the most rigor- 
ous. He himself appealed to this circumstance, in his defence before 
Agrippa. He there says that he had attached himself to the most exact 
sect ; and after he had chosen this as his party, he surpassed in zeal most 
of his contemporaries. When the religion of his fathers was brought into 
peril by the Christians, he devoted himself to the service of the high coun- 
cil, for the purpose of crushing the new sect. At first he persecuted them 
at Jerusalem, yea he compelled them to utter blasphemies against the cruci- 
fied Messiah. As he had not done enough at the capital to gratify his rage, 
he hastened to Damascus. 

‘‘The contradiction which appears in this respect between the apostle’s 
zeal and the tranquil character of his teacher Gamaliel, may surprise us. 
Men, however, who have a character like that of Paul, are also independent. 
If in Gamaliecl, whom we may more properly compare with Erasmus, we 
could suppose that there existed the delicate introverted mind of Stau- 
pitz (Luther’s instructor), then we should see in the relation of our Ger- 
man reformer to this his teacher, a representative of Paul and his teacher. 
The general current of Luther’s life presents very many points of compari- 
son with Paul. As long as he was in the way of the law, he exhibited the 
same earnestness of conflict, as we see described in the seventh of Romans ; 
afterwards he exhibited the same bold freedom which appears in Paul. 

‘If we wish to determine what are the principal characteristics of the 
converted apostle, as they are exhibited in his writings and speeches, our 
examination will especially exhibit the following. With deep penetration, 
as it may be expected of one accustomed to an inward life, he seized hold 
of those religious truths which had been communicated to him by the reve- 
lation of the Lord. No one can fail to observe the rich speculative contents 
of his Epistles, and the great difference which appears in this respect be- 
tween him, on the one hand, and Peter and James on the other. John in- 
deed touches upon subjects like those of Paul, for John also is speculative. 
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While, however, with John all religious knowledge goes into the form of a 
few antitheses, relating indeed to the infinite, such antitheses as light and 
darkness, life and death, love and hatred, the children of God and the chil- 
dren of the devil, remaining in Christ and living without him; the view of 
Paul embraces in its full connection the eternal decree of God, which has 
been kept secret from the foundation of the earth; which was signified by 
the prophets, which in Christ Jesus was manifested in the world, and which, 
since it has been exhibited to mankind, has made known even to the spirits 
in heaven, the manifold wisdom of God.” 


Tholuck goes on to say that in Paul’s model-system of doctrine 
there is. laid down a philosophy of the history of the world. “He 
everywhere proceeds on the ground of the eternal plan of God, in 
which Christ is the central point, and at the same time the key to 
the mysteries of the past and the future. ‘ Before the foundation of 
the world was Jaid, we were chosen in Christ.’” Again, “it is only 
this apostie before whose eye, as he glances at the central point of 
the world’s development, there is always spread out the beginning 
and the end of this development.” 


“The mode of considering a subject adopted by Paul, differs moreover 
from the mode adopted by John in the following respect. All antitheses, as 
generally all single topics, whose limits run into one another as John looks 
upon them, appear to Paul definitely separated from one another. As the 
form of his discourses, so likewise his train of thought moves on dialecti- 
cally. Paul therefore has been at all times the favourite author of the 
thinking, as. John has been of the feeling Christian. 

‘Further, the prominent quality in the writings of Paul is ardour and 
power. As was said of Luther’s style, so it may be said of Paul’s, it is a 
continual battle (Schlacht). In the letters which were written from im- 
prisonment, when he bore the chains upon his hands, in what a glowing 
style does every word speak forth his longing, that the gospel may run and 
have free course !—and yet how different his ardour of spirit from that of 
an enthusiast! It is characteristic of the apostle, that amid the glowing of 
his inflamed soul, he is never deficient in the regulating power of discreet 
reflection. What regard he pays, in his discourses and letters, to the va- 
riety of relations and circumstances! What a contrast between his style of 
remark at Jerusalem, and at Athens; to the Galatians, and before king 
Agrippa, and Felix the Governor! Even gracefulness and urbanity of 
manner are not wanting in these discourses ; as for example, when he closes 
an address with the words, ‘ I wish in short that not only thou, but all who 
hear me this day, were such as I am, these bonds excepted.’ What heed- 
fulness and delicacy in the treatment of different mental conditions are ex- 
hibited in the first and second epistle to the Corinthians! The consideration 
of all this is certainly sufficient to refute those false imputations, that account 
for the conversion of Paul, the very occurrence on which the whole active 
efficiency of his life was founded, by representing it as a dream in his mid- 
day sleep, or as a fanatical vision. ‘Truly the sober and humble demeanour 
of the apostle does not accord with the characteristics of a visionary ! 
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* As the third fundamental feature in the picture of Paul’s character after 
he was converted, we must mention, love. The natural disposition of the 
bilious man prompts him to govern ; to govern, even if he must trample on 
one half of the race, so that the other may obey him. Nothing is more 
opposed to the bent of his mind, than for him tenderly to spare what be- 
longs to others. But where, in all history, can be found the example of a 
great and powerful spirit, which has been more skilled than Paul in becom- 
ing all things to all men? With what winning tenderness does he treat the 
Corinthians, to whom he had so much reason, as he himself expresses it, for 
coming witha rod! In view of such expressions, as 2 Cor. ii. 5, 7, 9, 10, 
we might almost say with Erasmus, that the apostle’s tender love amounted 
to a ‘pious flattery’ and ‘sacred adulation,’ if we did not know from other 
sources, how far a mind that was truly softened with the love of Christ, 
would give up and subordinate its own interests. So likewise might we go 
through the epistle to Philemon, and point out, in almost every word and 
sentence, the tender refinement of that affection, which the holy man him- 
self describes with the words, ‘It is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own.’ If he only is possessed of true greatness, 
who can also condescend to what is small, then there is no better spectacle 
of greatness than is to be seen in a Luther, as, after all his thunderings 
against the emperor and the pope, he exhibits himself like a child in his 
letter to his little John. And we firmly believe that Paul himself would be 
capable of the same exhibition of character. At least the impression is a 
similar one, which is made by the reading of his Epistle to Philemon, after 
we have read his Epistle to the Romans, or his speech at Athens.” 


This is criticism upon a theme that may well engage the loftiest 
and most accurate minds, and we think we have quoted enough to 
satisfy our readers that the author has approached it with a reve- 
rence, an ability, and a preparation, becoming its exalted and 
immense bearings. Now see how the same fully-equipped writer, 
although he was only twenty-three years of age, when the Essay 
was written, which by a great authority has been pronounced (in 
the hearing of Mr. Park) “ the best performance that has appeared 
on the subject,” delivers himself concerning Heathenism. 

The Essay, Tholuck tells us, is designed to shew that heathenism 
was by no means capable of renovating man, but rather that dur- 
ing its continuance, the faults and sufferings of the human race were 
continually increasing ; that it did not restore, but profaned the 
image of God in man. Our first extract shall be from certain 
introductory observations, disposing of an objection which we have 
frequently heard uttered with all the flippant fluency of random and 
crude thinkers, viz., that even a hasty glance into the history of 
Christendom,—to pass over in silence what would be known, could 
the walls of Christian palaces and cloisters speak,—reveals no less 
of corruption than what is here depicted of heathenism. The 
answer 1s,— 
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‘* Here, it is not the question, in what the Christian, who is merely bap- 
tized with water, is better than the heathen, but the one who is baptized 
with the Spirit and with fire. Nay, the question is not even, in what this 
or that Christian baptized with the Spirit and with fire, is superior to this 
or that heathen; but what the fire and the Spirit which baptize them 
through Christ, and which are to be given them without measure, can effect, 
and from their own nature do effect; and, on the other hand, what the 
spirit of heathenism, from its own nature, is calculated to produce, and does 
produce. 

‘* But when we enter the province of history, and undertake to trace the 
fruits of heathenism, we shall also show that these fruits might really spring 
from the germ of the popular religion. This by no means contradicts the 
position, that some better fruit may have proceeded from the same source ; 
but rather, in this way, the obviously corrupt fruit only is traced to the 
corrupt root, without attending here to the isolated parcels of finer fruit 
which may occur, as perhaps in Pythagoras, Pindar, Socrates, Plato, and 
Plutarch. Vain, on the other hand, would be the task of him who would 
prove, that the mass of weeds which have luxuriated within the pale of the 
Christian church from the beginning, might have sprung from the root of 
the Spirit of Christ. Bitter and sweet flow not from the same fountain. 
‘What have the chaff and wheat to do together? saith the Lord.’ The 
darkness loved itself, and would not comprehend the light that shone into 
it; hence came the weeds. Theophilus of Antioch compared the little 
Christian church in the wide domains of heathenism, to verdant islands in a 
great raging ocean. Thus also, within the pale of Christianity, has the con- 
gregation of the regenerate always stood in relation to the children of the 
world. For, in every century, there have been only a few who, awakened 
by the deep inward alarm and call of the Spirit of God, arose, and girding 
up their loins and pouring oil into their lamps, acknowledged and embraced, 
as the great purpose of life, the annihilation of the man of sin even to the 
deepest abysses of the corrupt heart, the daily crucifixion of the lusts of the 
flesh and of the sense, the daily dying and daily resurrection with the Re- 
deemer of their souls. But where there really stood, amid the darkness, 
such men taught of God, such sacerdotal spirits to whom He daily preaches 
ofthe hidden wisdom, there flowed a milder gleam on the dark clouds of 
night around them. The kingdom of God on earth appears as the sun 
through clouds ; one sees indeed the light, but not the sun; but when the 
clouds are gone, he sees both light and sun. Hence. therefore, even that 
Christianity which has not the Spirit of Christ, is yet, nevertheless, not in 
all respects like heathenism. It receives more or less of imperceptible in- 
fluences from the real children of God who walk within its pale. Indeed, 
more or less of this leavening spirit is infused even into public life, into 
political relations, and into science. Hence the merely external Christian 
is exceedingly ungrateful, who reviles those who are Christians in earnest ; 
since it is these very persons who, calling down by their prayers the divine 
power and Spirit of God, become channels to diffuse blessings imperceptibly 
even on the enemies of God’s kingdom. 

‘In what has now been said, the point of view is also indicated in which 
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we wish that to be regarded, which will hereafter be said respecting the 
blessing of Christianity which manifests itself in the public and externa! life 
of Christendom in general. 

‘Finally, should any one still further object, that the number of Chris- 
tians who are and have been spiritually planted in Christ, is so very small ; 
that, by the appearing of the Son of Man upon earth, ‘ by the second shak- 
ing of the earth,’ so little has been accomplished ; it may be answered, in 
the first place, that all the thousands who have received only rays of the sun 
instead of his full splendour, are not to be counted for nothing. It was in- 
deed to their great detriment, that they did not fully admit the sun; yet 
one ray of this sun is warmer than the strongest candle light. It is further 
to be noted, that the most divine fruits of Christianity, like those of the 
private Christian, blossom in secret. As nature is noisy only when she 
rends asunder, but is silent when she brings forth; so it is the abuse of 
divine power, which is more narrated in history ; while none knows its 
blessed influences, except only the sufferer who is refreshed, and the angel 
who numbers his dried tears. And who is there that has ever sat by, as a 
curious spectator, at that exhibition which of all others is the greatest in the 
kingdom of God, when the heart falls into rebellion against itself, and 
flaming lust and smouldering rancour, amid infinite contests, are extin-: 
guished by the tears of an humility which. lies low before God! There 
first, yea there, where not even the eye of the Christian brother may cast a 
glance, is the excellency and glory of him who is born of the Spirit. There 
smokes an incense more precious to the Lord than all the aloe of the most 
fragrant wood works; since nothing is greater before God than the proud 


human heart, humbling itself and divesting itself of its hidden selfishness 
before his flaming eye.” 


The Essay consists of five parts, viz., on the origin of the hea- 
then religion,—on the estimation in which it was held by the hea- 
thens themselves,—on the character of polytheism,—on the influence 
of heathenism upon life,—and on the study of classical literature. 

On the origin of heathenism, he keeps by the views of Paul, 
Rom, i. 18. seg. where a comprehensive and powerful sketch is 
given of the origin of the heathen deities. ‘Tholuck’s tracings are 
rapid, clear, and convincing. Holding that the;doctrine of the one 
true God was the original doctrine among the human race, he pro- 
ceeds to explain how the Apostle’s new and profound view, viz., that - 
men renounced their God against their better knowledge through 
lust of sin, is the correct view. He says,— g 


“‘ As long as man remained ina living moral relation with God, the source 
of his life, he directed his view less to that life which pervades and rules all 
nature. He walked indeed on the earth, but his soul moved in the higher 
world of spirits, in which its inmost desires take root. In the meantime, 
the more the vital intercourse of the soul with God grew cold, and the more 
the mind of man lost the consciousness of the self-existent God who is above 
the world of sense, and of the kingdom of celestial holiness and bliss, so 
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much the more his whole attention was directed to that natural life apparent 
in the visible world,—which certainly is not a moral life. When now, 
through the inclinations of his corrupt heart, man had become thus estranged 
more and more from intercourse with God, and gradually also from the 
thoughts of the holy God and the holy spiritual world ; when he had thus 
suffered himself more and more to be drawn away from the Creator down 
to the creation ; then the error lay almost directly in his path, viz. that the 
more sagacious, who renounced the knowledge of one holy, self-existent 
God above the world, should regard as God that collective vitality which 
appears in the visible world, and thus give origin to Pantheism; while, on 
the other hand, the more dull of apprehension, who could not look away 
from what lay before their eyes, nor elevate their view to one great whole, 
should suppose they beheld a distinct God in each individual phenomenon, 
and in this manner give occasion to Polytheism.” 


The origin of heathen mythology, especially of the gods of the 
natural world, is illustrated at considerable length. He then passes 
on to describe the way in which the deification of distinguished men 
commenced; and lastly, how statues and paintings, or images, 
became symbols of divine beings, and the objects of worship. All 
this is done with ease and elegance. But we must hasten to a 
close, and shall do so with some striking descriptions of, and con- 
trasts between, the religions of Greece and Rome :— 


“ We will now consider thecharacter of the Grecian and Roman religions 
in particular. The glory and the exhaustless fulness of God are manifested 
in the world in the vast variety of the fundamental archetypes of all exist- 
ence, as well as also in the equally great variety of forms existing in one and 
the same archetype. Man, though always man in every climate, sustains 
nevertheless, in various regions of the earth, a great variety of character; 
and, according as the radical character of different nations varies, everything 
which belongs to them, divine worship, customs, science, art, all wears a 
peculiar impression. Yet one nation is not of course for this reason more 
perfect than another, but each, in its peculiarity, can exhibit in its own way 
the glory of God; if in other respects its peculiar national impress has the 
sanction of the supreme law of God. What a difference, in this respect, 
between the Oriental and the Occidental! As the Oriental, in the heat of 
the day, sinks down beneath the cool shade on the carpet of flowers, and, 
unfit for business, resigns himself to the train of mental images which passes 
before him; so there is manifested in everything that proceeds from his 
mind fervour, helplessness, and unfruitfulness in all that respects life. In 
the religion also of the Oriental, we perceive the same three peculiarities ; 
the fervour of imagination, while every tradition becomes incorporated into 
their mythology, and every dogma becomes an article of faith ; helplessness, 
because all the images are colossal and unwieldy, the ceremonies and pre- 
cepts innumerable, and of course impracticable ; unfruitfulness, because it 
is not social life in connection with other men that is kept in view, but only 
life within one’s self; and besides, not the disposition and moral actions, 
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but fancy and corporeal penance are the chief thing. Whilst, on the other 
hand, the Occidental, unrestrained in the free action and movement of his 
body, ranges through the lands which Providence has assigned him; whilst 
he examines and proves and thoroughly investigates everything which crea- 
tion presents to him; whilst more especially he also seeks in the works ef 
creation the footsteps of the Eternal Creator ; the quiet Oriental, who learns 
little of the world and nature, retires into the depths of his own inner con- 
sciousness, and seeks for God in the profoundest recesses of the human 
soul. 

** As now the religions of the East and the West are thus distinguished 
by a definite line of discrimination, so also are both the Grecian and the 
Roman life and manners marked by peculiar traits; which are likewise 
visible in their religious worship. ‘The Greek, in his whole appearance, 
stands before us strictly as the representative of the idea of worldliness, i.e. 
of devotion to the external world. At an earlier period, the Grecian tradi- 
tions may indeed have possessed a deeper meaning and vigour, so long as 
the scion from the East retained its life and sap in freshness ; but this soon 
dried up, and with it expired all higher spirituality and power. By ,this 
earlier spiritual energy, we mean the moral sense and import of these tradi- 
tions : (which was then at least the more predominant, although not the 
only element in them;) the greater clearness with which they expressed the 
original and higher knowledge, which still accompanied fallen man on his 
entrance upon the theatre of the world. ‘That this was really the case, is 
shown by Creuzer, in his valuable researches into the nature of the Orphean 
doctrines. But the corruption of the religious system of the Greeks pro- 
ceeded especially from the circumstance, that their mythological fables, in- 
stead of being estimated according to their moral import, were prized chiefly 
for their relation to the fine arts; and thus religion itself degenerated at 
last into art. This direction of the Grecian taste to the arts, had, more- 
over, not barely the negative ill consequence, that the objects of religion 
ceased to occupy the mind with reference to their moral aspect ; but there 
was also combined with it this positive evil, viz. a most corrupting tempta- 
tion to sensual enjoyment. The grossest sensuality was often connected 
with the contemplation of the images of the gods.” 


Again :— 


*‘ Since now the Greek, as we have seen, did not love and seek in this 
life that which exists above it, and which should govern it ; but sought and 
loved this life itself; it is no wonder that, in the same degree in which the 
love and attachment to earthly life increased, the recollection of the Elysian 
fields and the dark waves of Styx, grew fainter. The cultivated Greek 
believed in no future state; as we saw, for example, in Polybius, and also 
in Pausanias ; and not less in Simonides, who sings: ‘Silence reigns in 
death; darkness veils the eyes. All things come at last into the one terrific 
whirlpool.’ But all, the educated as well as the uneducated, were torment- 
ed in the utmost degree by the fear of death ; because they had their all in 
this life, and, beyond it, knew no heaven, no Saviour, no triumphant com- 
munity of departed spirits. So Anacreon sings: ‘ Gray are my temples, 
and my head white. Gone is the loveliness of youth. Of pleasant life, 
little more remains: therefore I often sigh, in dread of Tartarus; for that 
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is the frightful den of Hades. Horrible is the descent ; and whoever once 
goes down, never returns.’-—Lycophron also complains: ‘ When death is 
yet far off, the wretched perhaps wish life to end ; but when the last wave 
rolls near, then we cling to life; for we can never satiate ourselves with it.’ 
Just so sang Homer long before: ‘1 would rather serve with the poorest 
man, than be king over all the shades.’ 

‘“‘ Of far different import, on the other hand, were the expressions of the 
first Christian martyrs, who indeed could appear to the heathen, in that 
state of mind, in no other light than as enthusiasts. But the greater the 
anxiety of the Greeks in reference to death, the more firmly did they attach 
themselves to the things of this life,—the more deeply did they wish to 
drain the cup of their pleasures, and empty it to the last dregs 

‘* The heathenism of Rome presents to us a different character from that 
of Greece. The Roman mythology, in accordance with its original ele- 
ments, retained more of the oriental spirit than the Greek. It was formed, 
in a great measure, from the Etruscan. But this latter was distinguished 
by a genuine superstitious terror, a dread of the gods, a character of gloom. 
The supreme god of the Etruscans, Tina, is Fate; under whose dark do. 
minion stands the human race. The world was six thousand years in being 
created ; it stands six thousand years; in the sixth cycle of a thousand 
years its end approaches ; and that is the great year. So also the times are 
appointed to all nations ; and after ten times or periods, the Etruscan state 
mustend. Man, existing under the dominion of Fate, has also his destiny 
fixed by it in al] things. Hence the importance of knowing the secret 
principles of nature, and its external phenomena. Hence the art of dis- 
cerning the will of the gods or futurity, from the flight of birds, from en- 
trails, or from thunder, is a profound and complete science ; for the signs in 
heaven and on earth, are indications of the wrath of the divinity, which 
must be appeased by ‘bloodless or also bloody offerings, yea even by human 
sacrifices. Two genii, moreover, accompany man on the journey of life; 
the one as his protector and defender; the other, savage and gloomy, and 
even seeking to injure him. It is these who more immediately guide his 
destiny. 

** All these indicates a more earnest and severe character of the Etruscan 
system; and all this passed more or less into the Roman religion, and is 
particularly apparent in their many supplicationes, averruncationes, devo- 
tiones.”” 


When Tholuck comes to treat of the influence of heathenism 
upon life, of sensuality especially, his picture, although drawn and 
framed in a style not unbecoming a minister of the gospel, or in 
any way to offend delicacy, is appalling. It is also supported by an 
amazing number of references and quotations. All this was to be 
expected of one who has read so much, and felt so widely as has 
been already reported of him ; of one too whose memory is said to 
be exceedingly retentive, and his sources of illustration endless. 
Fond and capable of seizing important principles, and armed with 
multitudes of instances taken from every department, his exposi- 
tions cannot be other than very rich. ‘The present volume 
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affords sufficient evidence of all this; nor can we close it without 
expressing our delight at the manner in which Mr. Park has per- 
formed the duties of translator and editor. His notes are nume- 
rous and excellent ; indeed worthy to accompany the text. 





Art. VII.—A Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufactories of the 
United States of America, and the state of the Cotton Manufacture con- 
trasted and compared with that of Great Britain; with comparative Esti- 
mates on the cost of Manufaeturing in both Countries, §&c. By James 
Montcomery. Whittaker. 


Mr. Montcomery is a Scotchman, or at least he was initiated 
into the mysteries and intricacies of the cotton-manufacture in 
Scotland. In 1836 he went to the United States, where he was 
appointed superintendent of the York factories at Saco, in Maine. 
Besides the opportunity which he enjoyed at that place of becoming 
acquainted with his subject to a considerable extent, he has, we 
presume, from personal observation throughout the other manufac- 
turing districts of America, accumulated his facts, and enriched 
his details by the introduction of many minute local particulars 
and statistical Notes. As the title of the work in full also men- 
tions, he has given a brief historical sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the manufacture in that country, illustrating the whole by 
appropriate engravings, without which the general reader cannot 
by any means make himself master of the subject. Indeed there 
are so many technicalities necessarily employed, that it will cost 
every one who is not a cotton-spinner or manufacturer a good deal 
of study before he shall be able to pronounce a correct and precise 
opinion upon several of the branches handled; and therefore it 
must not be expected that in our pages there shall be found more 
than some of the author’s general speculations and facts. 

Mr. Montgomery’s opinions and representations are not altogether 
encouraging as regards Great Britain for the future ; for he appears 
to think that the Americans will compete successfully with us in all 
foreign markets. In fact, according to his calculations, they have so 
much the advantage of us inthe price of cotton, that certain kinds 
of their goods, that is to say where the raw material costs more 
than the manufacturing processes, they are already taking head of 
us. They have such a command of water power, whereas ours is 
that of steam, requiring fuel, and every way more expensive, that 
herein also we are behind hand of them. Their machinery, to be 
sure, is generally greatly inferior to that which the British possess, 
and never lose an opportunity to improve, be the cost what may. 
But in this respect he is of opinion that there must be some limit ; 
and at any rate, we may in time be overtaken. As to skill they 
are also for the most part behind ; although in common power-loom 
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weaving, he says, they have in every respect equalled, and in some 
things surpassed, anything he has yet seen in Glasgow or Manches- 
ter. In fancy work, however, either by power or hand, America, 
in so far as he is informed, has not yet made a beginning; while, 
as relates to all the processes preliminary to weaving, our transatlan- 
tic brethren are much in the rear. There is more waste, less speed, 
and inferior work done on their part. ‘They also labour against 
drawbacks of a social nature ; for the hands which they employ 
are more uncertain as well as not equal to ours as adepts in the 
various branches. ‘They are generally paid by the day, and cannot 
be retained, or at least, cannot be depended on for perseverance, 
Owing to the frequent changes thus occasioned, it is impossible to 
establish a system of piece- work in some departments, which can be 
done with the greatest convenience in Great Britain. He says that 
‘the great majority of girls employed in the American factories are 
farmers’ daughters, who come into the factory for, perhaps, a year 
or two, and frequently for but a few months, until they make a little 
money to purchase clothes, &c. and then go home. In consequence 
of this continual changing, there are always great numbers of inex- 
perienced hands in eyery factory; and as the drawing process re- 
quires the utmost care and attention to make correct work, as well 
as to prevent waste ; it is necessary to have the most experienced 
hands attending the drawing-frames ; but this cannot always be 
obtained in this country, as in Great Britain : hence it is more ne- 
cessary to have some contrivances connected with the machinery 
here, which will, to a certain extent at least, prevent the work 
from being injured by inexperience on the part of attendants.” 

‘It is quite manifest that the contrivances alluded to must increase 
the complexity of the machinery and interfere with expedition, add- 
ing also to the cost of the work. For example, “the drawing- 
frames in this country, having three single heads, require two girls 
to attend them ; whilst one in Great Britain, with six heads, and 
driven at the same speed, requires no more. ‘Thus a drawing- 
frame in the latter country, being double the size, produces double 
the work with the same number of hands.” 

That some idea may be formed of the processes required previous 
to the weaving of cotton cloth, we need merely state that the raw ma- 
terial must first be cleared of all foreign matter, which is done expedi- 
tiously and effectually in Britain, by means of one machine; that, 
secondly, the filaments must be drawn out, and made parallel with 
each other, which is done by carding, and certain other operations ; 
that, thirdly, to give the fragile material some strength, a gentle 
twist is bestowed ; and, fourthly, it must be spun into yarn. 

There are several things which must be borne in mind, besides 
any that have yet been referred to, that serve to neutralize any 
alarm which the British may feel with regard to the prospects of our 
cotton manufactures. ‘T'here is a want of capital in America as 
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compared with this country, interfering with the establishment of 
complete factories, so as to be able to produce several kinds of 
goods. The day too will come when water-power will have to be 

aid for. Besides, the erection of factories, as respects expense, and 
the rates of wages, are all greatly to the disadvantage of our rivals. 
The cost of living too in America necessarily induces the difference to 


a considerable extent. Mr. M. says ;— 


‘“‘T can speak from experience on this subject, and have no hesitation in 
asserting, that the price of living is higher in this country than in Britain: 
{ know of nothing that is cheaper here but spirits, tea, and tobacco. I have 
no doubt but in the interior of the country, potatoes, Indian corn, butter- 
milk, poultry, &c. may be much cheaper; but in all the cities and manu- 
facturing places they are much higher. It will be supposed that flour must 
be considerably cheaper here than in Great Britain ; but it is not always 
so, as during these few years past there has been a vast quantity of wheat 
imported from Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. 

‘¢ House-rents are higher here than in Scotland, and fuel is at least triple 
the price of what it is in Glasgow. All kinds of clothing are higher, and 
particularly the making of clothes. The price of making a coat in Boston is 
from eight to twelve dollars; as much as would purchase one complete in 


Glasgow.” 


He also gives us the following tables, as the results of minute, 

carefully revised, and well confirmed research and calculation :— 
In Great Britain. In America. 

“ The cost of a cotton-factory (supposed to con- £ £ 
tain 128 power-looms and all the subordi- 
dinate machinery) with water-wheels or 
steam-engine respectively,is . . . . 
Machinery for the the ‘ preparation department’ 
—that is, for cleaning, carding and roving 9,000 ... 4,642 
Machinery for the spinning department . . 1,858 . . . 4,907 
Dressing and weaving deapartment . . . . 1,714 .. . 8,045 


——-— -—— = —_—_---- 


2,480 ... 9,166 


9,052 . . . 21,630 
Deduct cost in Britain . . « «© «© « « «© « 9,052 


Greater cost of the establishment of a cotton-factory in America £12,578 ” 


ee eed 


Relative to wages :— 
In Britain. In America. 


“Wages in preparation department, forclean- £. s. d. £. s. d. 
ing, carding, &c. per fortnight . . . 18 4 0 . 52 3 9 
Wages in spinning department . . . . . 2517 4 . 4613 4 


Wages in dressing and weaving departments . 99 10 5 . 153 2 8 
General charges; as superintendent, book- 
keeper, packer, watchmen, &c. . . . 21 4 0 . 383 10 10 





—_———-- _—_ 


£164 15 9 £285 10 2” 
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The main result is this, that while in Britain, the manufactare, 
where there is any competition as to kind with our rivals, is cheaper 
and for the most part better than it is in America, but that the 
advantage which that fcountry has over us in the purchase of the raw 
material, leaves us, ater all, three per cent to disadvantage. 

The prospect however, remote may be its realization, of America 
driving us out of the foreign market, as far as our cotton manufac 
tures are concerned, must frighten every one who looks beyond him- 
self, or cares for the well-being of future generations, unless he can 
satisfy himself that there are some counteracting influences in 
store, which will be sufficient to preserve and secure our su- 
premacy. How many millions would be injuriously affected by 
the occurrence of the alarming result! Capitalists ruined, foreign 
trade to a great extent destroyed, and the concomitant miseries of 
poverty, must all, to a fearful amount, be the consequence of such a 
transition. Where should Government find a revenue to maintain 
the taste, or tosupport a war? What would be the issue but natural 
decay and disaster ? 

It would be quite easy to follow out these alarming anticipations, 
and to illustrate them by numerous affecting contemplated ex- 
amples. But instead of frightening ourselves from our propriety, 
by conjuring images of a dreadful complexion, and all on one side, 
let us turn an eye to certain grounds for entertaining hope and 
cheerfulness on the subject, and yet without wishing or expecting 
America to stop in her career of prosperity. 

When lately upon the subject of slavery in America and British 
India, we pointed out the cheering views of some eminent philan- 
thropists and sagacious men, who look forward to the abolition of 
that atrocious evil throughout the world, and more immediately in 
the United States ; at the same time trusting that the elevation, 
the enlightenment, and the social well-being of the people of Hindos- 
tan wil] be no less speedily advancing, to the unimagined benefit of 
Great Britain. And what is one of the chief grounds for entertaining 
these encouraging views? Why, the encouragement and _ perfection 
of cotton culture in our Kastern empire, offering a theme as magnifi- 
cent and bright as the decay or destruction of our cotton manufactures 
is withering and gloomy to the imagination. We refer our readers 
to the paper mentioned for some of the particulars which undoubtedly 
would attend and succeed our resorting to India instead of America 
for the supply of the raw material of the great staple in question. 
But what must be far more promising than any speculation in 
which we or others may indulge on the regeneration, civilization, 
and prosperity of India, or the emancipation of slaves in the great 
strongholds of that enormity, is the information which we found 
t‘other day with regard to the stir, not merely on the part of the 
Directors of the East India Company, but of many of the agricul- 
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furists, horticulturists, and capitalists of India, respecting the 
natural productions and the capabilities of Hindostan,—cotton and 
cotton cultivation being one of the principal contemplated subjects 
of enterprise. This is the grand foundation of our hope and con- 
fidence for the happiness and greatness of our empire, whether at 
home or abroad. 

Should it be said that the realization of the contemplated object, 
to any great practical extent, must even under the most favourable 
and flattering aspects be considerably removed into futurity, let it 
be borne in mind that the complete rivalship of America with us 
is not to be achieved ina day, nor in afew years. We have above 
alluded to some of the drawbacks and disadvantages with which she 
has to contend, as compared with Great Britain. If it be said 
that these disadvantages are gradually lessening—that in time they 
will be completely removed—we answer, that it must be along way 
hence, say in the matter of machinery, seeing that it is absurd, to 
our thinking, to suppose that there can be any limit to improve- 
ments in this department, or any probability that Great Britain will 
not always keep in advance and take the initiative. 

We have, besides, already heard how inferiorly situated is 
America with regard to hands. Perhaps to this it may be replied 
that the emigration from this country to the United States of mul- 
titudes of labourers will in time supply the factories amply—still, 
this is a result requiring time, the only thing, we imagine, which cot- 
ton culture in India demands, in order, as in ancient periods, to 
furnish the whole trading world with the article. 

And here we wish to impress it upon the mind of the reader, 
who may never have reflected concerning the subject, that though 
skill andexpertness may be transported, and a man trained in Eng- 
land may be as dextrous when he arrives and finds employment in a 
transatlantic factory, as heever was in thelandof his birth, yet the high 
rivalling tone of his art will not be kept up in the same manner that 
it would have been in the atmosphere and amid the influences of the 
great manufacturing districts of England ; and assuredly beyond that 
atmosphere his children and his neighbours will inhale little of its 
spirit. And, to have done with the subject for speculative fear or 
hope, let us not be over anxious for the future, knowing that time 
is pregnant with changes and developments, with new relations and 
springs of life, which make mockery of all very distant and precisely 
delineated results. Let men do what is right and what is 
them lies, and fear not. 

We shall now cite some passages from the informing, practical, 
and, in many places, interesting volume, even to the general reader ; 
for besides in a clear and concise form, containing a great deal that 


must be eagerly perused by cotton spinners and manufacturers, it 
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often incidentally or indirectly throws light upon the condition 
and habits of the artisans and labourers of America. Oar first ex- 
tract details a variety of particulars connected with the management 
and internal economy of mills in America :— 


‘Tt is said that cotton-mills in this country are very liable to take fire ; 
for which I cannot assign any particular cause, at least for such as are 
heated by steam ; those heated with hot air may be more liable to such ac- 
cidents, especially when wood is used for fuel. Some built at Lowell have 
iron shutters outside the windows, to prevent the communication of fire 
from one mill to another ; and each mill has expensive apparatus fitted up 
for extinguishing fires—such as forcing-pumps for raising water to a cistern 
at the top of the mill, from which pipes descend into every apartment ; and 
these not only serve to deluge the mill in case of fire, but also to supply 
each room with water for washing, as every apartment has its water-trough, 
or what is denominated a sink, for the workers to wash their hands and face 
in,—a most healthy as well as cleanly operation, which is punctually at- 
tended to before every meal, soap being supplied for this purpose by the 
proprietors, Besides these forcing-pumps and water-pipes inside, a con- 
siderable number of the large mills have platforms outside, with ladders 
extending right over the top of the building ; and in general each factory 
(particularly in the Eastern district) is furnished with what is called a 
watch-clock, for the purpose of keeping the night watchman always on the 
alert. ‘These clocks resemble a common time-piece with a circular dial 
made to revolve ; and surrounding the dial, about halfan inch from the cir- 
cumference, there are a number of small pins, which the watchman is re- 
quired to shift: but the clock is so constructed, that one pin only can be 
shifted at certain intervals of time—as, for example, at the end of every 
half hour. The clock also contains a certain number of springs, each ore 
of which must be lifted before one pin can be shifted ; but as the clock is 
all enclosed except the dial, there are wires connected with these springs 
and with each room in the mill; these wires are also all enclosed, except at 
their extremities in the different apartments ; therefore, in order to shift one 
pin, the watchman requires to go into every room in the mill for the pur- 
pose of pulling each wire separately ; and this he must do at the end of 
every half hour, for if the pins are not shifted at the proper time they can- 
not be shifted at all: and the superintendent of the works carefully ex- 
amines these clocks every day, to ascertain whether all the pins have been 
shifted; by which means he can at once know when the watchman neglects 
his duty. Some clocks are so constructed that one wire only can be drawn 
at the end of every five or six minutes, so that when the watchman draws the 
wire in one room he must wait some time before he can draw the next; by 
which means he is kept moving about all the time. 

‘It is somewhat remarkable, that, in general, no such provision is made 
in the cotton-factories of Great Britain for the prevention of fire. Except 
in a few instances, there are in that country neither forcing-pumps and 
water-pipes inside, nor platforms or ladders outside the mills. Indeed, there 
are a number of mills in country-places in Scotland that have no night 
watchman either in winter or summer.”’ 
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We find some curious information concerning electricity in the 
factories and in the climate of America. 


‘“‘T have never known the drawing frames in Great Britain cause so much 
trouble as those with which I am acquainted in this country, in consequence 
of the slivers adhering to the upper front-rollers. If the same evil is gene- 
ral in all the factories, (and I know it is in a great many), I am not sur- 
prised that the manufacturers of this country have not as yet attained to 
great perfection in the quality of the goods manufactured. Besides the 
cause above stated, viz. the double draught in the single roller-beam, there 
is another, which I have no doubt operates in some measure to produce the 
same effects—that is, the quantity of electricity generated in the carding- 
rooms. It was formerly stated that the spinning-frames were generally dri- 
ven from the carding-room, by means of belts passing up through the floor, 
this, of course, causes a great number of carrying-belts in the card-room ; 
and these belts produce a great deal of electricity, more so than anything of 
the kind I have ever witnessed in any factory in Great Britain. At certain 
times, the loose fibres lying on any part of the machinery under these belts 
will all be standing up on one end, pointing to the belts; and a small tuft 
of cotton held by the hand, within two feet of the belts, will, as soon as let 
go, fly straight up, until it strike the belt, and then fall down to the floor. 
If a piece of pointed steel is held up to these belts, a current of sparks will 
instantly issue from its point towards the belt, accompanied by a snapping 
noise ; and at times the same effect will take place by holding the fingers 
close to the belt, whilst a certain twitching is experienced, being a succes- 
sion of slight shocks.” 


We may mention, that although Mr. Montgomery confesses that 
he is not minutely or fully informed concerning cotton-manufacture 
in the Southern States, that yet doubts are entertained as to 
whether the climate of these provinces would allow of its being there 
conducted with profit. 

On the subject of the different powers and speeds of the manufac- 
ture in the two countries, we are told :-— 


‘Driving machinery at a high speed does not always meet with the most 
favourable regard of practical men in Great Britain, because in that country, 
where power costs so much, whatever tends to exhaust that power is a 
matter of some consideration ; but in this country, where water-power is so 
extensively employed, it is of much less consequence. Besides, the expense 
of labour being much greater in this country than in Great Britain, the 
American manufacturers can only compete successfully with the British by 
producing a greater quantity of goods in a given time : hence any machine 
that admits of being driven at a higher speed, even though it should exhaust 
the power, if it does not injure the work, will meet with a more favourable 
reception in this country than in Great Britain.” 


Our concluding extracts contain hints for practice :— 


“The manufacturers of this country generally use up a considerable por- 
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tion of the inferior waste into what is called batting,—that is, after bein 

spread into a card-lap in the usual way, it is put through a breaker-card, 
which is mounted with a lap-drum ; and when the carded lap has acquired 
a proper thickness, it is broken off from the drum, and rolled up in paper 
for the purpose of being sold to country-people, or others who may want it, 
to be afterwards sewed between two pieces of cotton cloth, and used instead 
of blankets. These are then called comforters, and are extensively used in 
this country both by rich and poor. One good one is certainly superior to 
a pair of Scotch blankets: and when neatly covered with printed calico, 
quilted, and bound round the edges, they appear extremely neat and cleanly 
upon a bed. It is somewhat surprising that these comforters are not (at 
least so far as known to the writer) used in Great Britain; as poor people 


might thus have good warm bed-clothing much cheaper than woollen 
blankets.” 


Again,— 


“The goods manufactured at these works are drillings, jeans, and a 
variety of striped and coloured goods ; the latter are dyed partly in the 
wool and partly in the yarn. This method of dying in the wool or the cot- 
ton is the simplest and cheapest mode of colouring goods; and I am not 
aware that it has ever been tried in Great Britain. By mixing together 
two or three different colours of cotton, they become perfectly incorporated ; 
and this combination of colours produces a shade which no dyer can give to 
yarn: a variety of superior grounds for striped cloths are obtained in this 


way, which could not be obtained when the whole has been dyed in the 
yarn.” 


Mr. Montgomery has not wielded a maiden pen in the composi- 
tion of this volume, for he styles himself Author of “The Theory 
and Practice of Cotton Spinning,” &c. &c. He was therefore the 
better prepared not only to do justice when recording the results of 
his observation and experience on this occasion, but when giving a 
sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Manufacture in 
America, which, of course, however, is merely a compilation. 





Arr. VIII. 


1. The Life of Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. London: Churton. 
1840, 


2. Mehemet Ali, Lord Palmerston, Russia, and France. By WitiiaM 
CarGiLL, Ese. London: Reid and Co. 1840. 


THE former of these publications contains a rapid sketch of the life 
of Mehemet Ali; a copy of the Quadruple Treaty of the 15th July, 
1840; of the Official Note of Lord Palmerston to the French 
Government, dated 3lst Aug. ; and the Official Note of Monsieur 
Thiers, in reply to his Lordship’s memorandum, dated 3rd October. 
The small publication is merely'a compilation of facts and documents 
that are of easy access, but yet such as at this moment briefly bring 
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under the eye of the general reader such particulars as he must be 
desirous of finding in a combined shape, in orderto enable him to com- 
prehend the character and history of a most extraordinary man, and 
the grounds of that misunderstanding which has been for some months 
keeping not only England and France, but the whole of Europe, in 
an unusual ferment and state of anxiety. The latter publication 
consists of an able and eloquent but severe and one-sided discussion, 
extremely unfavourable to Lord Palmerston, concerning the position 
of England, Turkey, and Russia—Egypt and ‘l'urkey—negotiations 
of Alexandria, objects of Russia—treaty of July 15, 1840—rupture 
of the Anglo-French alliance—insurrection and convulsion in the 
Ottoman !impire—way prepared for the occupation of Constantino- 
ple by Russia—stipulation said by the author to be to that effect by 
four powers in Kurope—and prospects of India. But as every week 
and almost every new day is witnessing changes and modifications 
in the cast of events and in the posture of affairs, it is rash to 
indulge either in sweeping speculations and predictions, or to lend 
an acquiescent ear even to the most earnest and sagacious censor of 
our Minister, in whose hands are more immediately placed the con- 
troul of the British interests involved by the narrative and discus- 
sion before us. We shall therefore only first of all alight on a few 
passages in the life of the ruler of Egypt, and secondly quote some 
of the passages from the other publication, bearing upen the 
policy pursued by England towards ‘Turkey, Russia, France, &c. ; 
for whether the precise views taken by Mr. Cargill of our Foreign 
Secretary’s measures be just or not, we think that it is right for 
the nation to have its. vigilance more fully awakened than it seems 
to have shown itself hitherto, respecting our relations with the great 
powers mentioned, and the prospects of our sway or ilufluence 
throughout the mighty field indicated by the outline given of the 
subjects embraced by his pamphlet. 

The following may be taken as a correct general account of the 
dominions of Mehemet Ali, at least as very recently possessed : 
they ‘‘ reach on one side to Sennaar and Kordofan, and on the other 
over all Syria to Adana, a part of Cilicia, at the foot of Mount 
‘Taurus. ‘The Pasha likewise possesses the fine island of Candia. 
In Arabia, he is protector of Mecca and Medina, and lord of the 
Hedjaz ; and enjoys at least as extensive a tract of country as any 
of his predecessors of the Fatimite, Ptolemaic, or Pharaoh dynas- 
ties. His power is founded on a strong military force, consisting 
of between fifty and sixty thousand regular troops, the officers of 
which are mostly proud Osmanlees, aliens to Egypt, and the sol- 
diers are the sons of the poor, oppressed, despised Fellahs.”’ 

According to Conder’s ‘‘ Modern Traveller,”’ the present natives 
of Egypt amount in number to about three millions, constituting a 
heterogeneous mass, Copts, Arabian Greeks, Bedouin Arabs, Jews, 
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Syrians, Armenians, Turks and Albanians, Franks, Ethiopians, a 
few Mamelukes, and Arab Fellahs, the last mentioned being by far 
the most numerous class, composing the bulk of the labouring class, 
and amounting to more than two millions. 

The ipso facto monarch over these strangely mixed races was 
born in the same year in which Napoleon and Wellington first saw 
the light, viz. in 1769; and, as every one knows, in a comparatively 
humble station. The prominent events in the active and enterpriz- 
ing life of this Albanian, its commencement as an assistaut to a 
collector of taxes, his promptitude in quelling and punishing some 
villagers who resisted a levy, his marriage to a rich woman, his 
mercantile dealings in tobacco, but above all his fortunes, success, 
and advancement, partly by means of extraordinary valour, partly by 
consummate judgment and artifice, and partly unscrupulous cruelt 
and injustice when he had an end to gain, from the time that he 
was called into action upon a great field, viz. when Egypt was 
invaded by the French, down to yesterday, are matters familiar to 
every reader of newspapers and periodical literature. His ambition 
has been remarkably seconded by many occurrences which in ordi- 
nary discourse are called lucky, all which he has known how to 
improve to the utmost; unless indeed it be now when he has so 
fondly calculated upon a rupture between France and England, he 
may be found to have overshot the mark, and placed himself in a 
false position. 

We quote from the sketch of the Pasha’s life before us a fair 


summary of his character and the effects of his rule and innovations, 
with some illustrative aneedotes :— 


“His government, too extravagantly praised by some, is certainly much 
more rational, orderly, and humane, than that of the Mamelukes, or of the 
old pashas, in the other dominions of the Porte. He administers impartial 
justice to all his subjects, without regard to race or religion : has established 
regular judicial courts, and a good police ; has done away with tortures and 
other barbarous punishments ; has encouraged instruction, to a certain ex- 
tent; has removed most of the ignorant prejudices which existed among his 
subjects against the arts and learning of Europe ; and has introduced Euro- 
pean manufactures and machinery. He keeps a printing-office and a jour- 
nal; has formed schools and colleges for the arts and sciences, and for mili- 
tary and naval tactics. All this is much more than it may seem, at first 
sight, to a person unacquainted with the state of Egypt and other Turkish 
provinces forty years ago. But the Pasha’s ambition, and the difficulties 
of his situation, have obliged him to resort to two violent expedients,—an 
enormous taxation and an oppressive conscription. The pretended legisla- 
tive assembly sitting at Cairo is a mere fiction of enthusiastic panegyrists. 
The government of Egypt is still absolute in the strictest sense of the word, 
though the present Pasha has chosen to govern according to forms and regu- 
lations which he has himself established. He has formed a council consist- 
ing of his chief officers, and of the provincial and local governors and 
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sheikhs, whom he occasionally consults. Many of the subordinate agents of 
the government in the provinces still exercise occasional acts of capricious 
tyranny, which seldom reach their master’s ears; but whenever they do, he 
is not slow in punishing the offenders and redressing the grievances of the 
oppressed. 

‘* Of the views and feelings of Mohammed Ali, his actions are perhaps 
the best exposition, and might be adduced as evidence of an elevated and 
aspiring mind, still clouded indeed with some of the darkest shades of his 
original barbarism, and occasionally impelled by the force of uncontrolled 
passion. In person he is short and rather corpulent, with a high forehead 
and aquiline nose, and possessing an intellectual expression of countenance. 
His dress is studiously plain; the only expense which he allows himself in 
matters connected with his person being lavished on his arms, some of which 
are studded with diamonds. Like that of Napoleon, his outward appearance 
seems to have changed considerably with the progress of years ; for although, 
when between thirty and forty, he was described by a British traveller as 
‘of a slender make, sallow complexion, and under the middle size,’ he is 
reported by the latest visitors to have become ‘thick-set,’ and somewhat 
full in the figure. ‘On our arrival,’ says Richardson, ‘ we were immediately 
ushered into the Pasha’s presence, and found him sitting on the corner of 
the divan, surrounded by his officers and men, who were standing at a 
respectful distance. He received us sitting, but in the most gracious man- 
ner, and placed the Earl of Belmore and Mr. Salt upon his left hand, and 
his lordship’s two sons and myself at the top of the room on his right. The 
interpreter stood, as well as the officers and soldiers, who remained in the 
room during the whole time of my visit. He began the conversation by 
welcoming us to Cairo, and prayed that God might preserve us and grant 
us prosperity. He then inquired of the noble traveller how long he had 
been from England, and what was the object of his journey to Egypt; to 
all which he received satisfactory answers. His Highness next adverted to 
the prospect before him,—the Nile, the grain-covered fields, the pyramids 
of Djizeh, the bright sun, and the cloudless sky; and remarked, with a 
certain triumphant humour on his lip, that ‘ England offered no such pros- 
pect to the eye of the spectator.’ He was told that the scenery of England 
was very fine. ‘How can that be,’ he shortly rejoined, ‘seeing you are 
steeped in rain and fog three quarters of the year?’ He next turned the 
conversation to Mr. Leslie’s elegant experiment of freezing water in the 
vacuum of an air-pump ; whichhe had never seen, but admired prodigiously 
in description, and seemed to anticipate with great satisfaction a glass of 
lemonade and iced water for himself and friends as the happiest result of 
the discovery. Talking of his Lordship’s intended voyage up the Nile, he 
politely offered to render every possible facility ; cautioning him at the same 
time to keep a sharp look out among the Arabs, who, he believed would not 
take anything from him or his party by violence, but would certainly steal 
if they found an opportunity of doing it without the risk of detection. He 
then related a number of anecdotes touching the petty larcenies of that 
most thievish race ; some of which were by no means without contrivance 
or dexterity. But the one which seemed to amuse both himself and his 
friends the most, was that of a traveller, who, when eating his dinner, laid 
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down his spoon to reach for a slice of bread, and by the time he brought 
back his hand, his spoon was taken away ; the knife and fork soon shared the 
same fate; and the unfortunate stranger was at length reduced to the sad ne- 
cessity of tearing his meat, and lifting it with his fingers and thumb like the 
Arabs themselves. Many persons were near, but no one saw the theft 
committed ; and all search for the recovery of the property was vain. We 
now took leave of the Viceroy, leaving him in the greatest good humour. 


He said we might go everywhere, and see everything we wished; and that 
he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing us again.” 


One of the Pasha’s boldest and most perseveringly conducted 
reforms has been that of remodelling the Egyptian army, which was 
opposed by very strong prejudices on the part of the Turkish offi- 
cers. ‘Through the instructions of Monsieur Seve, now Solyman 
Pasha, but formerly a colonel in the French service, he at length 
succeeded in the attempt to form thousands of troops upon the 
French plan, which was cordially and efficiently completed by the 
skilled person employed. Seve ‘‘ studied the different dispositions 
of his pupils: he talked to them in broken Turkish, laughed at 
their rich saddles and bridles, and told them how a handful of French 
infantry had defeated their numerous and brilliant Mameluke 
cavalry. Once, on the occasion of a platoon firing, a ball whistled 
past his ear. Without noticing this, ‘ You are a set of awkward 
fellows,’ cried he, ‘ prime and load again—present—fire?’ No ball 
was heard to whistle this time. This trait of coolness and self-com- 
mand won him those proud hearts. They became more familiar, 
courted his company, and by degrees forgot their prejudices.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that unless France * will fight” 
that Mehemet Ali can have no chance of success either in Egypt or 
Syria, whether his navy or army be concerned, against the four 
powers who are at this moment endeavouring to teach him by 
means of a severe lesson that he is a vassal of the Ottoman Porte. 
But whether after ali I’ngland has done a wise thing in undertaking 
in the way she has to settle the dispute between the Sultan of ‘Tur- 
key and the Pasha of Egypt, is what many question and Mr. Car- 
gill severely censures. 

Our author’s great alarm is of the machinations and the aggres- 
sions of Russia, and his grand charge is that Lord Palmerston has 
brought England to a point of subjection to Russia, which unless 
speedily and effectually resisted, provided against, and opposite 
councils strenuously fulfilled, will reduce us to the condition of the 
Poles ; carelessness, ignorance, and vacillation being suggested as 
possible sources of our Foreign Secretary’s bad measures, although 
a worse cause and wicked motives seem to be hinted at, as the 


prime source of misconduct ; as if his Lordship were traitorously 
playing into the hands of the Czar. 
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Mr. Cargill’s representation of the position and the machinations 
of Russia are sufficiently formidable and startling. A curious map 
illustrative of the aggrandisement of that power and of her progress 
towards India, together with an estimate of the population of the 
Empive at different epochs, and of the extent of her possessions 
‘‘ according to the best authorities,” are also calculated to excite 
suspicion and alarm, whenever she pretends to write in friendly 
terms with us or any other power for the general good and the pre- 
servation of the wonted balance. At the accession of Peter the 
First, the population of the Russian empire is said to have been 
fifteen millions of souls ; it is now, as calculated by our author, 
seventy millions. ‘From a petty province, with no seaport but 
Archangel, a century has seen her stretch her dominion to Sweden 
and Riga on the north, and to Astracan and Georgia on the south 
and east—covering with blood and desolation the mightiest king- 
doms, and the fairest provinces, for the purpose of augmenting her 
evergrown dominions. From the grasp of her robber hand no 
people is in safety, except those which have the strength to resist 
her.” From this single short passage it may at once be inferred 
that Mr. Cargill is one of those politicians who deal in unmea- 
sured, and probably injurious and provoking accusations against 
the Autocrat He also appears to us to take our present govern- 
ment, and especially Lord Palmerston, to task in a manner which 
his knowledge of their policy and intentions cannot possibly entitle 
him to do; and we may add, which some of the most recent tid- 
ings from the East and from France demonstrate to be hasty and 
wrong. However, let us quote some paragraphs which describe the 
importance of Constantinople, and the ambition that eagerly con- 
templates its acquisition; or, in other words, the acquisition of 
Turkey to an already monstrously swollen empire :— 


‘“‘ The political, as well as religious code of Russia, is a ruthless and per- 
secuting despotism, which enslaves and tramples on the people whom she 
conquers—turning the dogmas of religion into weapons for inflaming the 
rage of sects against each other, and using them as instruments for decom- 
posing the states which she destines as her prey. 

** The commercial regulations of Russia are so restrictive as to be almost 
prohibitory to the export commerce of every nation—limiting her imports 
to those things only which are necessary for enabling her to compete with 
her rivals, and destroying the freedom of commerce in the states which she 
successively subdues. 

‘‘ This overgrown empire is, notwithstanding, the most vulnerable in the 
world, and the most easily arrested in its projects of aggression, because it 
has risen to greatness by assaulting and trampling on the rights of men. A 
single effort, directed with intelligence, by any of the great powers, would 
raise her provinces in revolt, and turn them on their oppressor. A single 
commercial regulation of England which should exclude the entry of her 
raw produce into her island, or an edict of the Sultan which should close 
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the Bosphorus to the passage of her merchandize, would tumble Russia irr 
pieces by the ruin of her resources, and the consequent convulsion of her 
empire. It is, therefore, a vital point for Russia, if she is to preserve the 
conquests she has made, that she should be disenthralled from this de- 
pendence on England and on Turkey :—sBoTH THESE RESULTS WOULD BE 
OBTAINED BY THE POSSESSION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

‘“‘ By the situation of Constantinople, as well as from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Turkish people, the power that possesses the capital is master 
of the whole Turkish Empire. The attainment of such a position by Rus. 
sia would at once render her commercially independent of England, because 
in a safe and unapproachable possession of the Black Sea, she would hold 
the key of the commerce of Europe and of Asia, to the annihilation of the 
maritime supremacy of England, while by the power she would have of 
closing the Dardanelles, would render Russia invulnerable to the attacks of 
every European power thus excluded from connection with, and incapable 
of action on, any one of those points which are now so exposed, and to her 
so dangerous. The addition to the Russian Empire of Turkey—locked by 
such a key as the Dardanelles, would render that power physically, as the 
intellectual superiority of her statesmen has long made her morally, irresis- 
tible. The acquisition of Turkey would make Russia too strong to be re- 
sisted by any nation of Europe; her empire would present a compact and 
solid mass from Riga to the Indus—their rights and commerce would be at 
her mercy ;—her whole history teaches us how merciful she is to those that 
are in her power! Such a position would give her dominion of India the 
moment she chose to take possession ;—of India, which it is the much- 
longed-for, and undisguised object of every man throughout her Empire to 
obtain! The commerce of the world would then flow through her domin- 
ions, and the maritime supremacy of Great Britain become one of the things 
that were. 

“It is Turkey that prevents this ; it is Turkey that preserves the balance 
of power in Europe, and the commercial supremacy of England ; it is Rus- 
sia which menaces it—therefore, it is the interest of every European state 
to keep the Ottoman Empire strong, that its subjugation may not make a 
Robber-nation irresistible ; the very existence of the British Empire is in- 
volved in its preservation. 

‘‘ Russia, then, can only injure England by the possession of Turkey ;— 
England can only protect herself by maintaining Turkey in its strength. 
Turkey can only defend herself from Russia by the support of England, and 
these two Empires are therefore united in a friendly alliance, because they 
have a mutual interest, and there is imposed on them a mutual necessity, to 
resist the designs of Russia. Hence that phrase, so often on the lips, but 
so little in the understanding of Englishmen—‘ the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire must be maintained.’ Maintained 
against what ?—Against the aggressive projects on its dominions, or the im- 
proper influence in its councils, of Russta, for there is nothing else which 
menaces it, and it is this alone which gives Europe an interest in maintain- 
ing the independence of Turkey. 

‘‘The attainment of an object, then, of such stupendous importance to 
Russia as the possession of Constantinople, becomes worthy of the whole 
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effort—of the undivided energies of her Government. The conception was 
worthy of the genius of Peter—the progress of its realization has absorbed 
the efforts of the ablest Statesmen in the world for upwards of a century.” 


Mr. Cargill's examination of the foreign policy of England as 
traced through a number of State documents and negociations, and 
as said by him to be illustrated by overt acts and real demontra- 
tions, guides him to this conclusion,—that our ministers have been 
in effect playing in a variety of ways into the hands of the Czar, as 
if anxious to second his views in every possible way, for example, 
by neglecting to do what ought to have been done both as to method 
and time respecting Mehemet Ali; by falling into the snares set for 
us by the wily Autocrat ; by disturbing wholesome relations, and 
compromising ourselves with France. In short everything is repre- 
sented to be wrong and full of disastrous menacings and fatal con- 
sequences which for years has been performed by Lord Palmerston, 
being either the result of bungling or contrivance. Let us hear in 
part what is said concerning the Treaty of the 15th of July, and 
observe the colouring which is bestowed upon the progress made to 
such a consummation ; a colouring which we opine would have been 
considerably modified had the turn which affairs both in the East 
and in France have very lately taken been foreseen by Mr. Cargill. 
He says :— 


‘ To go into the reasons wHy France should take alarm at this Treaty is, 
of course, superfluous to those who see such consequences as these to be 
involved in it. ‘To suppose that France would yield her assent to a measure 
which she should see in the light that I put this Treaty in, would be to 
suppose her statesmen either corrupt, or insane. France does see it in that 
light, and to decide whether she is right, or wrong, in her estimate of it, it 
is necessary to examine what grounds there are for judging that these con- 
sequences are likely to result from it. I will not dwell on the food for re- 
sentment afforded to France by the adoption, to her exclusion, of a measure 
to preserve the general peace, and maintain the equilibrium of Europe—a 
proceeding calculated to lower her as a Great European Power ; but I must 
remind the reader of the room for suspicion that was open to her, when she 
saw England suddenly thus ally herself with Russia, for the arrangement of 
a measure of guarantee against those very designs which it had been, up to 
that moment, the avowed object of the union of the two countries to counter- 
act ! 

‘“‘ France, then, considers herself under the necessity of resisting the mea- 
sure of the 15th of July on two grounds ; Ist, that, being engaged with the 
other Four Powers in an agreement which was ‘ ensured’ to see concord 
established between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, and also being bound in 
an alliance with England to guard against the designs of Russia in the East, 
England suddenly enters on a treaty with those Powers, without consulting 
France, to settle this dispute with Mehemet Ali—a question which, at the 
same time, was ‘ essentially European ;’ 2ndly, that the Treaty thus entered 
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on, and of which the contents are not withheld from her, is suspected by her 
to be impolitic in its stipulations, and dangerous in its proposed execution— 
calculated, in fact, to produce those evils which it is the interest, and which 
it has been the object of England and France to prevent. The latter of 
these grounds is the one which it is my purpose now to examine. 

“The object of the policy of England and France has always been to se- 
cure, as far as possible, the Ottoman Empire from any pretext being afforded 
to Russia for interference—that Power being, from its vicinity, the only one 
from which such danger had to be dreaded, and of which the history, since 
the reign of Peter, had consisted almost exclusively of the absorption, in 
her dominions, of independent states, by means of interference. Mehemet 
Ali was Governor of Egypt as a vassal, and had for many years been in 
occupation of Syria, which was entirely submitted to his authority. He 
had overcome the Sultan in a great many battles from the year 1832 to 
1838, without any interposition of England to arrest his course, or succour 
the Sultan, but on the contrary, was recognized by her in the light of a dis- 
tinct Power, as seen by the negotiations we have traced. In 18338, England 
and France protest against an act of Russia (Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi), 
which was consequent on her interference in the dispute with the Pasha, 
because that act tended to give her too much prospective influence at Con- 
stantiple, by her assumption of ‘ Protector’ of the Sultan. In 1835, Russia 
endeavoured to obtain the exclusive right of ‘ protection’ at Constantinople, 
against the danger from Mehemet Ali, but this was resisted, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Austria. In 1837 and 1838, the strange negotiations 
of Lord Palmerston with the Pasha took place, which confers fresh strength 
on him, and tends to make him go on accumulating his means of defence in 
Egypt, so as to compel him by his ‘uncertain position’ to draw resources 
from Syria. This induces the conflict at Nezib, in 1839, and loss of the 
Sultan’s army and fleet, which occasions (or seems to occasion) in Lord 
Palmerston and France, the dread that Ibraham would march on Constan- 
tinople, and thus incur the hazard of bringing thither the Russian troops 
again. On this, Lord Palmerston proposes to France, that an Anglo-I’rench 
fleet should proceed, by force, if necessary, through the Dardanelles to Con- 
stantinople, inthe event of this danger from the Pasha’s army giving rise 
to that contingency. France, in the hope of arranging everything without 
distributing the harmony of the other Powers, proposed that this should be 
communicated to Austria, and then also ‘to associate, Prussia and Russia 
herself, in all the resolutions relative to the Turko-Egyptian question!’ As 
might be expected, Russia refused to join in any propositions of the kind, and 
the Emperor officially communicated to the French Government ‘that he 
in no way despaired of the safety of the Porte, provided that the Powers of 
Europe did but leave it in repose, and not by their untimely agitation, 
compromise its tranquillity in their desire to secure it.’ 

‘* Notwithstanding this, in September, 1839, Russia sent M. de Brunow 
to London to make proposals, and demanded that in case of hostilities, she 
should be allowed to cover Constantinople with her Armies (/) and the An- 
glo-French fleet should blockade Syria. This proposition not being ac- 
cepted, M. de Brunow retired, but returned in January, 1840, with fresh 
proposals differing very slightly from the first. The proposal is rejected by 
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France, who, fearing the probable resistance of Mehemet Ali to coercion in 
Syria, is unwilling to risk the occupation of Constantinople by Russia, 
which would be the consequence of it. Lord Palmerston makes another 
proposal to France—a slight modification of the previous one, but France 
not desiring to make their interference lead to the necessity of coercion in 
Egypt, consequent disturbance of the peace, and still expose Constantinople 
to Russian protection, wishes first to ascertain whether the Pasha will resist, 
and sends out an Envoy to endeavour to make him accede to the proposed 
terms. Thus France pursues the sound and able policy, of not consenting 
to let herself be brought into a position, to necessitate the infringement of 
the law of Nations, on the one hand, (which interference by force of arms, 
in disputes between Sovereigns aad their subjects, most undeniably con- 
stitutes) or to give rise to the pretext for a Russian occupation of Constan- 
tinople, on the other. But, in the meantime Lord Palmerston suddenly 
announces to the French Ambassador, that he has concluded a Treaty with 
the other Powers—from which l’rance is excluded! As to entering on the 
merits of the lines of demarcation between the Sultan and Mehemet, it would 
be to perplex the mind by a displacement of the question. The rupture 
of a ten years’ alliance with France is prepucep—with what object ?” 


He proceeds to examine the benefits of the Treaty, and urgently 
calls upon the people of England and France to resist it. We shall 
not follow him, but quote the introduction to some concluding ‘Re- 
flections which he finds our Foreign Secretary’s conduct calculated 
to justify, wherever it is to be tested, be it in regard to the Ameri- 
can Boundary Question, the Russian intrigues in Central Asia, the 
negociations relating to the choice of anew Monarch in Persia, or 
the considerations which present themselves in respect to the adhe- 
sion of Prussia and Austria to the Treaty of the 15th of July.— 


‘* If the conclusions which I have formed, on the serious tendency of the 
treaty of the 15th July be correct, and it be, in reality, a measure designed 
by Russia, or capable of being used by her, for entrenching herself, either 
immediately or prospectively, at Constantinople, it will excite the surprise of 
those who see it in that light, that the Cabinets of Prussia and Austria, but 
most of all, that a Minister of England, should lend himself to an instru- 
ment so dangerous. How is it, it will be asked, that British Ministers 
should voluntarily bring the Russians to Constantinople which is the key of 
India, and stipulate for closing the Dardanelles, which is the access to it,— 
that is to say, that England delivers up the key of the East, and guaran- 
tees possession, to that Power whose designs she sends expensive armaments 
to keep in check, in a region which she thus cuts herself off from? How is 
it that Prussia and Austria should voluntarily contribute to confer on Rus- 
sia, a position which makes her dominant in Europe? Must we consider 
that these Nations are not alarmed at the designs of Russia, or, conceiving 
that England has so great an interest in preventing such a contingency as 
the acquisition of Turkey by Russia, they conclude they are safe in enter- 
ing on any arrangement to which Great Britain may bea party? In such 

case the blame would rest on the British Minister. Is it carelessness, igno-: 
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rance, or want or promptitude and decision in him, that would expose hi 
country to sucha danger? To suppose Lord Palmerston to be unae. 
quainted with the things that relate to this department of the Government 
is not to be entertained fora moment; those who look on his policy ag 
favourably most commonly attribute its unsuccessful results to inaction, or 
want of decision and boldness. I conceive it to be of importance for form- 
ing a correct estimate of the present position of affairs, to be able to come to 
a satisfactory conclusion on this point. It does not, to me, seem that the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston will bear this construction. On examining the 
prominent parts of his Lordship’s political transactions, we find much vacil- 
lation and neglect, and also we find instances of quick decision and promp- 


titude of action.” 


We observe that the conclusion of Mr. Cargill’s pamphlet, which 
contains so many strong opinions and denunciations, and is so full 
of positive predictions, bears date, October 20th 1840. 





Art. I1X.—A Winter in the West Indies described in Familiar Letters 
to Henry Clay, of Kentucky. By Josrru Joun Gurney. London: 


Murray. 1840. 

Frienp Gurney’s sojourn in the West Indies, like a former visit to 
the United States, was ostensibly to convert the people, shall we say, 
to Quakerism. Healso took advantage, we presume, of the oppor- 
tunity while in America to inquire into the slave system of that 
country, as he has earnestly done into the effects of Emancipation 
throughout some of the Islands he more lately examined ; nor has 
he neglected, or shown any want of capacity and taste for dilating 
on the beauties of nature and expatiating on the character and ways 
of men wherever he has gone, often giving appropriate expression to 
his perceptions and feelings. He even courts the poetic muse to 
celebrate the splendours of sea and land, and the redundant teeming 
productions of the tropics. His sojourn in the West Indies was not 
indeed of long continuance ; but he appears to have made the best use 
of his time both in journeyings and earnest inquiries, the results of 

which he details in an easy and plain, yet elegant and manly style; - 
for his heart is in whatever he says, and its gushings are ready and 


natural. 
It would be too much, however, to assert that Joseph has furnished 


a full or even an impartial representation of the free labour system 
now established in our West Indian colonies; not that he is either 
uncandid, or that he has not given utterance to the precise senti- 
ments which he honestly formed, or according to appearances as 
they offered themselves to his notice. But what we mean is, that 
while his opportunities were but limited for coming to decided con- 
clusions, he cannot be supposed to have gone out with other than 
the fond anticipations of success with regard to complete emancipa- 
tion, which have been so strongly and predictively entertained by 
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his class, and that he would for the most part naturally fall into the 
hands of those who would lend all possible force to these anticipa- 
tions by their descriptions of individual cases and selected surveys. 
Several of the islands which he visited were small and well prepared 
for the introduction of free labour, or where at least abolition was 
not likely seriously to affect production. No doubt Jamaica was 
an exception, and affords a grand field for illustration ; but there has 
been a falling off both in respect of produce and returns. Still our 
author lays these diminutions at the door of the planters, charging 
them with putting into practice erroneous ideas, and a system of 
making rents stand for wages and the exaction of Jabour, at the 
same time predicting, if proper measures are adopted, and protec- 
tions continued in the way of duties, that in the course of time 
greater prosperity will be realized by all classes in the island than 
even the most flonrishing periods presented. Here is an attractive 
picture :— 


** Do you see that excellent new stone wall round the field below us?’ 
said the young physician to me, as we stood at A. B.’s front door surveying 
the delightful scenery: ‘ that wall could scarcely have been built at all un- 
der slavery or the apprenticeship ; the necessary labour could not then have 
been hired at less than five pounds currency, or fifteen dollars per chain. 
Under freedom it cost only from three dollars and a half to four dollars per 
chain, not one third of the amount. Still more remarkable is the fact, that 
the whole of it was built under the stimulus of job work, by an invalid 
Negro, who during slavery had been given up to total inaction.’ This was 
the substance of our conversation ; the information was afterwards fully con- 
firmed by the proprietor. Such was the fresh blood infused into the veins 
of this decrepid person by the genial hand of Freedom, that he had been 
redeemed from ‘absolute uselessness, had executed a noble work, had greatly 
improved his master’s property, and, finally, had realized for himself a 
handsome sum of money. ‘This single fact is admirably and undeniably il- 
lustrative of the principles of the case ; and for that purpose is as good as a 
thousand. ) 

‘“‘ A few more particulars, however, which bear on the same point, may 
be interesting and satisfactory. They are contained in the letter already 
cited, from my friend Dr. Steward, dated ‘ Mandeville, Jamaica, March 28th, 
1840.’ ‘ With regard to the comparative expense of free and slave labour,’ 
says he, ‘ I give you the result of my experience in this parish. Wherever 
rent and labour have not been mingled together, prices have been reduced, in 
the picking and curing of coffee, from one-third to one-half; from 10/. per 
tierce to from 57. to 6/. 10s. -Grass-land is cleaned at one-third of the 
former expense. A penn in this neighbourhood, when cleaned in slavery, 
cost, simply for the contingencies of the Negroes, 80/,: the first cleaning 
by free labour, far better done, cost less than 24]. Stone walls, the only 
fence used in this rocky district, cost 5/. 6s. 8d. per chain, the lowest 4/., 
under slavery: the usual price now is 1/., the highest 11. 6s. 8d. per 
chain. To prepare and plant an acre of woodland in coffee, cost, twenty years 
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ago, 20/.; up to the end of slavery, it never fell below 16/.; in appren- 
ticeship it cost from 10/. 13s. 4d. to 12/. : now it never exceeds 51. 6s. 8d. ; 
I myself have done it this year for 5/.—that is the general price all through 
the district. In 1833, I hired servants at from 16/. to 251, per annum: in 
1838, 1839, and since, I have been able to obtain the same description of 
servants, vastly improved in all their qualifications, for from 8/. to 101. per 
annum.’ ‘These are pound, shilling, and pence calculations; but they de- 
velop mighty principles—they detect the springs of human action—they 
prove the vast superiority of moral inducement to physical force, in the pro- 
duction of the useful efforts of mankind. It is the perfect settlement of the 
old controversy between wages and the whip. 

** *T know the case of a property,’ observes Dr, Stewart again, ‘on which 
there were one hundred and twenty-five slaves, the expense amounting (at 
5/. per annum for the maintenance of each slave) to 625/. The labour- 
account for the first year of freedom, deducting rents, was only about 2201. ; 
leaving a balance in favour of freedom of 400/. More improvement had been 
made on the property than for many years past, with a prospect of an in- 
creasing extent of cultivation. Onasecond property, the slave and ap- 
prenticeship expenses averaged 2400/. ; the labour-account for the first year 
of freedom was less than 850/. On a third estate, the year’s expense under 
slavery 1,480/.; under apprenticeship, 1,050/. ; under freedom, 637/. On 
a fourth, the reduction is from 1,100/.to 7701.’ 

** Allowing a little time for the calming of apprehension and the develop. 
ment of truth, such results must infallibly find their way into the value of 
landed property. ‘That they have already done so in Jamaica to a consider- 
able extent, is undeniable. A person in the parish of Manchester who never 
held slaves, availing himself of the general alarm, bought a property, at the 
date of full freedom, for 1,000/. currency. The free labourers work the 
better for him, because he never was a slaveholder. He cleared the whole 
purchase-money, besides his expenses, the first year. He would, of course, 
make a miserable bargain were he now to sell the property for five times the 
amount—i. e. for 5,000/.” 


We quote another cheering illustration :— 


‘“‘ As I was riding down the Mandeville hills on a hackney lent me by the 
Missionaries, enjoying the grandeur of nature and the beauties of cultivation, 
I overtook a good-leoking young Negro, handsomely attired, and mounted 
ona pony of his own. He was a labourer on Richmond Park coffee-estate, 
in the parish of Clarendon ; paid half a dollar per week for his rent ; was 
able to earn four dollars per week by piece-work; had paid 10/. sterling 
for his pony; kept wine at times in his cottage; had gone to Mandeville 
to obtain his marriage-certificate from the Rector; and, with his young 
bride, seemed to be in the way of as comfortable a measure of moderate 
prosperity as could easily fall tothe lot of man. This is one specimen among 
thousands of the good working of freedom in Jamaica.” 


And another :— 


46 


‘How many dollars should I find in thy purse at home?’ said a friend 
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in our company to a young married negro, who was guiding us along one 
of the mountain passes. ‘Should I find five?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ replied he; 
‘and no great matter neither.’ How very few of our labourers in England 
would be found with twenty shillings m their purse of spare money, was 
our reflection on the occasion. ‘ How much dost thou pay at one time for 
liquor?’ ‘A pound, Sir,’ said he, that is twelve shillings sterling ; which 
lasts this labourer, for wine, porter, &c., only six weeks. ‘They are by no 
means given to intemperance ; but some of them keep these articles in their 
cottages for their own use in times of hard labour, and for the entertainment 
of their friends,—a luxury which we hope will be soon exchanged for do- 
mestic comforts of a more desirable character. Their provision-grounds 
are often extremely productive, sometimes yielding a clear income of 201. 
or 251. sterling. They are a decent, intelligent race, alive to their own 
interest, and increasingly cognizant of all that concerns it.” 


This was still in Jamaica, where we hope the prosperity and com. 
fortable condition of the Jabourers are not unfavourable to the steady 
profits of the planters. But this twofold advantage does not very 
clearly appear, from our Friends’ Familiar Letters to have been 
realized hitherto. To be sure he says that although there be a 
reduction of produce on many estates in Jamaica, (and he cannot 
deny that, taking all the colonies together, British Guiana as well 
as the others, there has been an alarming and seriously felt diminu- 
tion) yet that the real and substantial profit is greater than under 
the slave and apprenticeship system. None of the labourers require 
to be maintained who do not work, or paid for what they do not 
execute ; whereas in former times the young and the old, the sick 
and the shamming, were always a heavy dead-weight. Then there 
is rent derived from the negro’s dwelling and provision-ground ; so 
that in consequence of these as well as other sources, physical and 
moral property has risen in value, being the shortest and best evi- 
dence that can be adduced that the new system of free labour with 
all its adjuncts is not fatal to prosperity. All this is said with 
reference particularly to the magnificent island of Jamaica. 

Not that our author did not discover evils in the new system as 
exhibited in that island ; for he says that the labourers are still ex- 
posed to much oppression and exaction, in the way hinted above. 
‘«¢ Are the people working well,” said I to George Wedderly, (that 
was his name,) ‘‘ in the parish of Clarendon?” ‘‘ Yes, generally ; 
but on some properties they are uncomfortable.” ‘ Why so, 
George?” ‘‘ When a man has finished his job, he goes for his 
money, and can’t get it. Sometimes he hires helpers, but can’t get 
his money, and therefore can’t pay them. The rent is set offagainst 
him. Then come bad words. The rent is often increased, often 
doubled.” Says our Friend, “ I had every reason to give the young 
informant credit both for shrewdness and veracity.” 

If our author has not purposely and obliquely pressed every favour- 
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able illustration into the service of abolition, and kept back opposing 
and neutralizing facts, which his apparent candour, moderation 
when speaking of slavery and slave-holders, and plain sense forbid 
us to believe, emancipation in the West Indies has been followed by 
all the good effects that could be reasonably expected, considering 
the length of time and the opportunities which the grand experi- 
ment has enjoyed. Outward decency, education, morality, and at- 
tention to religious duties have made a marked advance. Mar- 
riages are greatly more numerous, and commitments for offences far 
less. Nay, the Whites are reforming, for they are beginning to be 
shamed into compliance with the superior manners of the Blacks. 
We cite some illustrative specimens. Go to Antigua:— 


*€ The Vicar of St. John’s, during the last seven years of slavery, married 
only 110 pairs of negroes. In the single year of freedom, 1839, the num- 
ber of pairs married by him was 185. 

“With respect to crime, it has been rapidly diminishing during the last 
few years. The numbers committed to the house of correction in 1837, 
chiefly for petty offences, formerly punished on the estates, were 850; in 
1838, only 244; in 1839, 311. The number left in the prison at the 
close of 1837 was 147; at the close of 1839, only 35. 

‘Nor can it be doubted that the personal comforts of the labourers have 
been, in the mean time, vastly increased. The duties on imports in 1833 
(the last year of slavery) were 13,576/. ; in 1839 they were 24,650/. This 
augmentation has been occasioned by the importation of dry goods and 
other articles for which a demand, entirely new, has arisen among the la- 
bouring population. The quantity of bread and meat used as food by 
the labourers is surprisingly increased. ‘The wedding-cakes and dinners 
are extravagant, even to the point, at times, of drinking champagne.” 


The negroes of Antigua now show more re’uctance than _for- 
mnerly to go out to their places of worship in rainy weather. Why? 
because they now wear ‘“ shoes and stockings which they are un- 
willing to expose to the mud.” It is natural enough that childish 
niceties should be exhibited by such novices in the comforts and 
luxuries of civilized and independent life. We quote other proofs of 
the blessings which abolition has introduced :— 


“One of our first visits was to a school of Black children, under the care 
of Alexander Bott, the pious minister of the parishchurch. It was in good 
order; the children answered our questions well. We then proceeded to 
the gaol, in which, if my memory serves me right, we found only one 
prisoner, with the gaoler and the judge! Our kind friend Francis Spencer 
Wigley, Chief Justice of the British Virgin Islands, happened to be there, 
and cheered us with the information that crime had vastly decreased since 
the period of full emancipation. 1 looked over the list of commitments to 
the gaol, which, for the most part, are summary for petty offences, and ob- 
served that in the last six months of 1827 the number committed was 186, 
and in the_last six months of 1839 only 75, making a difference of 111 m 
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favour of freedom. With regard to heavier offences, the three preceding 
courts of session (embracing a period of nine months) were occasions of 
perfect leisure—not a single criminal indictment at any of them.” 


According to Friend Gurney’s account, Teetotalism wonld be a 
most excellent innovation were it generally introduced into the West 
Indies. At present a distillery is an almost unvarying appendage 
to the boiling-house, every two hogsheads of sugar being accom- 
panied by at least one puncheon of rum. [his new rum is not orly 
a most tempting liquor, but it is most injurious to the health of the 
drinkers of it. But ‘‘ our friend Stevenson drinks only water, and 
with an honest consistency, manufactures no rum. The scummings 
of the sugar liquor, from which (with a mixture of molasses) the rum 
is usually distilled, are on his estate pumped back into the clarifier, 
and converted into sugar as excellent as any that he makes. He is 
confident that the change of system is economical and profitable.” 

Some of the particulars which our author communicates, acquired 
on his home-ward voyage, carry the reader’s mind back to periods 
in the history of our West India colonies which are not likely ever 
again to find a parallel under British sway ; for he touched at Cuba 
and had some opportunity of witnessing the slave-trade machinery 
upon a large scale. At the Havana, he says :— 


** After we had examined the ship, he conveyed us in his boat on a cruise 
about the harbour, in order to give us a quiet view of the slavers. Five of 
them were then stationed there, in the open face of day, notoriously fitted up 
for the traffic, and ready to slip off for Africa for, fresh supplies of bultos 
(bales—so the slave-merchants call the Negroes) so soon as a dark or stormy 
night should afford them an opportunity of escaping the vigilance of the 
British cruiser Snake, then in port at Havana. They consisted of two 
brigs, one of which had already landed three hundred and fifty slaves, the 
Sorocco ship, built for one thousand ; the Grandes Antillas, for twelve hun- 
dred ; and lastly, the notorious Venus, now called La Ducheza de Braganza, 
Baltimore-built, which had taken in eleven hundred slaves on the coast of 
Africa, and after losing two hundred and forty in the middle passage, had 
landed eight hundred and sixty in Cuba. We understood that the three 
larger of these vessels were intended for Mozambique, on the Eastern coast 
of Africa,—a voyage of great length, for which their size peculiarly adapts 
them. They are fitted up with guns; and, like the brigs or schooners, are 
constructed with consummate art for the purpose of swift sailing. They 
are utterly unsuitable for a legitimate commerce.” 


He learned that the official perquisites connected with the slave- 
traffic, both in Porto Rico and Cuba, were large, the Governors 
receiving liberal fees for every African imported into those islands. 
Twelve dollars per slave is reported to be an ordinary sum for 
connivance, the profits of the trade being so enormous as to render 
such an iniquitous allowance but a trifling per-centage. 
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It appears that the superior nature of the soil of Cuba of itself 
puts the planters in that island in a more advantageous situation 
than:those in the British colonies, an advantage, it is to be hoped, 
io free labour will ere long more than neutralize. Says our 
author :— 


‘In general the country round Havana is far from being picturesque, and 
is cultivated chiefly with maize for fodder. Many miles must be travelled 
inland before one can reach either a mountainous district or those luxuriant 
fields of sugar-cane which are managed by a mere process of rattooning, with- 
out the insertion of new plants, for twenty or even thirty years in succession. 
Rattooning is the annual raising of fresh canes from the same plant; and 
the number of years during which it may be carried on is an index of the 
strength and richness of the soil. While this process may be continued in 
Cuba for so great a length of years, the virgin land is so rich that a mere 
touch of the hoe is sufficient to prepare it for the reception of new cane. In 
most of the British colonies the rattooning lasts only three or four years; 
and the ground requires the laborious process of holing, or some adequate 
substitute, as a preparation for planting. No wonder, therefore, that the 
sugars of our colonies have always been undersold by the planters of Cuba.” 


Friend Gurney has addressed his Letters by permission to Henry 
Clay, no doubt with the view of making an impression upon that 
eloquent and strenuous abettor of slavery in America. In the Ap- 
pendix we also find the substance of a pamphlet which was formerly 
addressed to the same gentleman which is worthy of our temperate 
but unflinching author. We quote one striking passage from this 
document :— 


** Every humane and generous mind must revolt at the notion of breeding 
human beings for sale; and the term itself is scarcely tolerable to polite ears. 
But that they are actually bred for sale in some of the Slave States of North 
America, is a fact which, I fear, cannot be denied. I confess I feel some 
compassion for the slaveholder of Virginia, who, seated in his old and gentle- 
manlike mansion, surveys the wide demesnes which have descended to him 
from his ancestors. His lands, long since exhausted by slave-labour, pre- 
sent to his eye a brown and dreary aspect, except where they have become 
overgrown by a miserable forest of pines. His Black people have multi- 
plied around him, and he scarcely knows how to feed them. His family 
necessities are perpetually calling for money. The slave-jobber is prowling 
about the neighbourhood, with his tempting offers of five hundred dollars 
for a Jad or girl, or one thousand dollars for an adult person. The tempta- 
tion soon becomes irresistible, and slave after slave supplies the Southern 
market. By degrees he discovers that by far the most profitable article 
which his estate produces, is the slave; and, instead of the old-fashioned 
eultivator of the soil, he becomes, by slow degrees and almost insensibly to 
himself, a slave-breeder. But whether this be or be not the true trade and 
profession of the slaveholder, it is all one to the slave. He is sold to the 
merchant, torn from his wife and family, lodged in some Negro-gaol at 
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Baltimore, Winchester, or Washington, and finally driven, as one of a hand- 
cuffed gang, to Alabama or Louisiana—there to be sold, with an enormous 
profit for the jobber, to the planter of cotton, rice, or sugar.” 


With specimens of our Friend’s descriptive powers, when sky, 
scenery, and teeming vegetation in the Tropical regions visited by 
him are the themes, we dismiss his work, delighted to find so much 
intelligence and simple grace combined with an enlarged philanthropy. 
** As we found our way into the Tropics,” he says :— 


‘** We observed that the atmosphere became clearer and clearer; no Mists 
were perceptible, the sun seldom obscured, and the appearance of the sky 
and stars at night peculiarly bright and clear. The moon, in these lati- 
tudes, often assumes an almost vertical position; and many of the stars 
which belong to the Southern hemisphere are visible. Before daylight one 
morning, the Captain called me upon deck to look at the Southern Cross ; 
which is certainly a constellation of rare beauty. One of the five stars 
which form the cross, however, is of inferior magnitude, and not in the true 
position; which somewhat mars the image. When I turned towards the 
Kast, I enjoyed a still finer spectacle. The horn of an almost expiring 
moon, Venus, and Mars, were in all their splendour ; and the profusion of 
azure, lilac, ultramarine, pea green, orange, and crimson, which mantled 
the sky about half an hour before sunrise, I never before saw equalled.” 


And now of West Indian scenery and productions :-— 


‘* As we roamed along the lanes and cane-fields of Santa Cruz during the 
first few days after our arrival, we could easily conceive the pleasure enjoyed 
by Columbus and his followers when the fertility and beauty of West Indian 
scenery first burst upon their view. Many beautiful productions of nature, 
however, not indegenous, are now added to the catalogue of wonders which 
inflamed the imagination of Columbus. 

‘* Almost every plant we saw as we drove or rode about the country, 
from the largest tree to the small weed, was unknown to us, and formed the 
object of somewhat troublesome inquiry. It was a new world to us, as well 
as to its first discoverer; and several days must be passed amidst these 
scenes before one can obtain anything like a familiar acquaintance with the 
productions of nature. Splendid exotic plants, which would be regarded as 
rarities even in the. greenhouses of England and America, are cultivated in 
the little gardens of Santa Cruz; and the wild flowers are scarcely less at- 
tractive. Amongst them we observed large kinds of convolvolus, white and 
pink, yellow bell-flowers, scarlet creepers, bright blue peas of singular beauty ; 
and, to crown all, the ‘ Pride of Barbados,’ sometimes crimson, sometimes yel- 
low, with butterfly petals, long pendant stamina, and acacia-like leaves adorn- 
ing the hedges in great profusion. The trees are for the most part bearers 
of fruit, and many of them are covered with luxuriant foliage. To select a 
few of the most remarkable, I would just mention the plantain and banana, 
(nearly the same in appearance,) with pendant leaves of vast dimension, 
and a profusion of finger-like fruit growing in clusters; the wild orange 
tree, covered at the same time with fruit and flowers; the lime, which lines 
the hedges, and is equally fragrant, producing in abundance a small kind of 
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emon; the guava, with pink blossoms and pear-like fruit, also frequent in 
the hedge-rows ; the mango, heavily laden with foliage, and with fruit in 
its season; the mammee, growing to a great size, and profusely covered 
with glazed dark green foliage ; lastly, the tamarind, with its light feathery 
leaves and long pods, spreading its branches far and wide, like the British 
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Oak. 








Art. X.—A Short Enguiry into the State of Art among the Ancient Inhab- 
itants of Italy. p.p. 96. London: 1840. 


The original aim of the arts of design among the primitive Italians 
was the representation of national customs. It was another instru- 
ment in the hands of the all-powerful priesthood, which they wielded 
at will, and in strict accordance with their far-reaching ambition. 
The artist thought less of elegance of form and propriety of 
arrangement, than of the moral or religious effect of his produc- 
tions. He was not at liberty to choose from among the rites of his 
country, those which were best adapted to the purposes of his art; 
but was compelled to employ that art itself in the confirmation of 
those customs, which had more to fear from the silent and inevitable 
changes of time, than from the open attacks of innovation. 

We would not wish to be misunderstood. We would not have it 
supposed, that we seek to deprive the artist of that inspiration, 
which is to be derived from a great moral or political aim. So far 
are we from this, that we firmly believe that there is no other source 
of great ideas. The ideal beauty, of which the artist endeavours to 
eatch the fleeting image, is but the visible expression of some noble 
moral conception. It is Charity, performing her double office, of 
instructress and of nurse. It is triumphant Patriotism, holding in one 
hand the sword by which his victory was won, and pointing with the 
other to that Providence, in whose name he had wielded it. Form, 
grouping, drapery, grace of outline, and truth of anatomy, are but 
the clothing of these ideas. They are to the artist what language is to 
the poet, the medium through which he communicates his own feel- 
ings to others. But the soul of these great productions, that appar- 
ent life, which almost makes the marble yield, flesh-like, to your 
touch, and the flat surface of the canvass swell out with the waving 

lines and graceful proportions of the human form, can be drawn 
only from the same source with the purest inspirations of poetry. 

All men have a certain degree of feeling for art in its more ad- 
vanced stages ; and, although the subtler conceptions of the artist 
may escape common observation, yet there is an eloquence in 
the human form, which is understood, and felt still more than it 
is understood, by every one. The Medora, as pictured to the intel- 
lectual eye in the poetry of language, is even less eloquent than the 
same scene as brought out in all its thrilling reality by the minuter 
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poetry of sculpture. But to discover, in the first rude efforts of an 
art as yet ignorant of its true object and of its real destiny, the 
traces of a power yet undeveloped, and of a feeling indicated rather 
than expressed; to destinguish, amid the rough productions of 
nations still struggling with barbarism, those which promise pro- 
gress and developement from those for which there is no progress 
and no futurity, is a task, which, in spite of all the pretensions and 
the fancied raptures of the connoisseur, can be accomplished by 
those alone, who, toa natural sensibility for the beauties of art, 
have added a long practical acquaintance with its mechanical pro- 
cesses. 

It is long before mankind arrives at that period, in which, the 
more imperious wants of life being supplied, the mind is at liberty 
to seek relaxation and enjoyment in the invention of artificial plea- 
sures. But the imitation of the objects that surround us is one of 
the earliest of our intellectual wants. This by slow, fluctuating, 
and almost imperceptible degrees of improvement leads to creation, 
and the representation of those visions of beauty, which float before 
the eye of imagination, long before art is sufficiently advanced to 
reproduce them upon canvass, or draw them forth from marble. 

One branch of the arts was less exposed to the influence of the 
above-mentioned causes, than the others. Architecture is under a 
certain degree of restraint in every state of society. ‘The nature of 
his materials, and the necessity of clipping down his conceptions to 
the views and the wants of his employer, have accustomed the archi- 
tect to act with apparent freedom, under circumstances which would 
wholly repress the ardour of the sculptor or of the painter. 

It is principally, or almost exclusively, among the Etruscans, that 
we must look for monuments of art; and, in fact, it is upon these 
monuments that we depend for nearly all that we know of the man- 
ners and customs of the nation. A single glance at any fragment 
of Etruscan architecture is sufficient to show, that all its distinctive 
characteristics arose from the state of society among the people for 
whom it was formed. The first aim of the architect was security. 
Hence the enormous size of the materials that he employed, and, 
in a great measure also, the manner in which he put them together. 

Their cities were built upon the summits of precipitous and 
almost inaccessible hills. The disadvantages of such a situation for 
all the purposes of commerce, or even of agriculture, were to a cer- 
tain degree counterbalanced by its security. Walls of great height, 
and sometimes also of great extent, surrounded the whole city. 
Built upon the craggy sides of the mountain, or, as at Veii, upon 
some artificial elevation, they seemed to defy attack, and to be 
placed by their position alone beyond the reach of danger. The 
manner of their construction, and the materials of which they were 
composed, added, if possible, to this security. A deep foundation 
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secured them against the changes which time and the vicissitudes of 
the seasons produce in the surface of the earth. Upon this arose a 
pile of massive blocks of stone, so cut as to fit together without 
cement, and of such dimensions as to have procured for this style of 
building the name of Cyclopean. Military and civil architecture 
were combined in these structures. The foundation already spoken 
of was in part a protection against mines; but the situation of the 
wall itself, upon the border of the precipice, was a still more effec- 
tual guard. Those portions of the wall, which were most exposed 
to the machines of the enemy, were built of the largest stones, 
The whole circuit was strengthened by towers, erected at regular 
distances, and within reach of the missiles of the defenders of the 
main works. Each gate was secured by a portcullis; and, as a last 
retreat in the hour of danger, a separate fortress, which was digni- 
fied with the name of citadel, covered the most elevated and strong- 
est part of the city. Parts of these walls still remain, unscathed by 
the lapse of centuries, and preserving, amid ruins that carry us back 
two thousand years, the record of ages still more obscure, and of an 
antiquity yet more remote. Thus, although no work of purely 
Ktruscan architecture has come down to us entire, and although we 
are wholly dependent upon some passages of Virtruvius for what 
little we know of the form and the structure of their temples, yet 
the grave character and exceeding solidity of the ruins of Volterra, 
of Fiesole, of Cortona, and of other cities of ancient Etruria, which 
it would be useless to enumerate, are sufficient to show how much 
progress had been made in this first and most important of the arts. 
The name of the simplest of all the orders of architecture is a sufh- 
cient proof of its origin. ‘The Etruscans also were the first to use 
porticoes; and this, taken together with several other details which 
have been handed down concerning their domestic architecture, 
affords sufficient ground for supposing, that in their private edifices 
they lost not sight of those principles which gave such grace and 
solidity to their public monuments. 

The art of the statuary was practised by the Italians from the 
earliest period of their national existence; in part from the abun- 
dance of the materials which are used in moulding; and in part 
from the early action of those causes which, in every age of their 
history, have favoured the cultivation of the arts of design. An- 
cient history records marvels concerning the number of the statues, 
which were transported to Rome upon the conquest of various cities 
of Italy; and we are expressly told by Pliny, that the most ancient 
statues of Rome were the work of Etruscans. 

Clay was first used in the formation of these statues ; and it was 
in the management of this that the Vejentians attained to such cele- 
brity. But the abundance of bronze, and its admirable adaption to 
all the purposes of the statuary, finally obtained for it the prefer- 
ence over cvery other sort of material. 
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The skill of the Etruscan artist in the representation of animals 
is sufficiently manifest from the numerous specimens, which still 
remain of their productions in this branch of the art. Nor isit a 
fact unworthy of remark, that their attentive study of the science 
of divination was not wholly without its reward, since it led them 
to observe, and consequently to imitate with remarkable exactness, 
the anatomical structure of the animals used in sacrifice. It is 
more particularly in the works of this class, that we perceive how 
much imagination, like all our faculties, is dependent upon cultiva- 
tion. The skill and feeling of the artist were wasted upon strange 
and fantastic combinations, which have no foundation in nature, 
and which, consequently, require not that close and unwearied 
study of real life, withoyt which no correct idea can be formed of 
the object and the power of art. The blame, however, of a false 
taste in this respect is shared by a nation, which has furnished the 
surest models of pure taste in every department ; for if the Etrus- 
cans made these figures, the Greeks bought them, and it is well 
known, that, in the time of Pericles, the bronze works of Etruria 
were held in the highest estimation in Athens itself. 

The works of ancient Italian sculpture, which are still in ex- 
istence, may be assigned to three different epochs of the art, each 
of which is distinguished by characteristics that cannot be mistaken. 

Many of these monuments belong to the very infancy of the arts. 
You see that the artist has, as yet, no clear conception of the real 
character of imitation, and no distinct perception of the beauties of 
the humanform. Heis struggling with the expression of indefinite 
and exaggerated ideas. You here find statues with stiff, rectilinear 
outlines. The feet are closely united. The eyesare flattened. The 
mouth is oblique. The chin projects nearly as far as the nose. 
The limbs are protracted to an excessive length, and the drapery is 
drawn close and fitted tight and stiff to the body. They not only 
have noappearance of motion, but seem incapable of it. ‘They are, 
in short, a coarse representation of the lineaments of the body, 
without any idea of strength, or of agility, or of any of the higher 
qualities of art. In looking at these grotesque caricatures, it is 
with difficulty that you can persuade yourself that the artist can 
have seriously undertaken to imitate the human form as we now see 
it. It would seem, that any eye must have been sufficiently formed 
to distinguish the gross errors of such copies. But, happily for the 
progress of art, our ideas of beauty keep pace with the efforts that 
we make to represent it. Could man feel at once the full force of 
the beautiful, he would be overwhelmed by his own impotence, and 
lost in barren amazement. But drawn onward, step by step, by 
the gradual discovery of new graces, though every effort bring him 
nearer to the point at which he first aimed, that very effort serves to 
reveal some new and some higher quality ; and it is only as he ap- 
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proaches the truth, that he feels the full force of natural beauty, and 
begins to rise to the contemplation of ideal perfection. 

The Egyptian origin of Italian culture is strikingly apparent in 
the monuments of this age. The fighting animals, the monsters of 
various forms, which are so often repeated in the productions of 
both nations, all of them symbols of the same religious system, be- 
long, either by date or by imitation, to this epoch. But, although 
in these works of the Etruscans there is a certain degree of natural 
expression, and a certain pleasing simplicity, yet they fall far short 
of the real feeling, which, in spite of all their roughness, distin- 
guishes the Egyptian compositions of the correspondent age. 

The most important period of Etruscan art was that which gave 
rise to a new and purely national style, if this name can be with 
propriety admitted, where traces of Egyptian influence are still visi- 
ble. This school was particularly distinguished by its rigid ad- 
herence to method. Strength is here represented by over-action. 
The figures start and strain with the theatrical movement, which 
gives so peculiar and unnatural a character to the French school. 
The muscles are developed beyond the fulness of nature, and mark- 
ed with great distinctness and precision. Art has evidently made 
progress, but rather in the correctness of anatomical representation, 
than in the conception of ideal beauty. The severest decency is 
observed throughout all the works of this class. The subjects are 
for the most part allusive to sacred and domestic rites ; and the cast 
of countenance which prevails in all of them is so peculiar, and so 
evidently copied from life, that it might almost be called provinéial. 

As early as the first century of Rome, the Etruscans began, by 
means of their colonies in Campania, to hold some intercourse with 
the Greeks. Commerce enlarged it. But the small profit, which 
they could derive from the Greek art of that age, is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the specimens of it which have come down to our own 
times. As Grecian art advanced, its influence upon that of the 
Etruscans became more decided; and when the works of Zeuxis 
and of Phidias had raised the former to that pitch which has never 
yet been passed in any age or in any country, the latter also ac- 
quired a new and more elevated character. This was its longest, 
as well as its brightest period. It is to this, that antiquaries assign 
the “ Orator” of the Florentine gallery, and the ‘ Child” of the 
Vatican. Many delicate gems, the “ ‘Tyrrhena sigilla” perhaps of 
Horace, of which numerous specimens still remain, coneur in giving 
us the highest opinion of the taste and skill of the Etruscans during 
this happy epoch. . 

The finest specimens of the art of this period are in bronze ; but 
the most numerous are in the stone of the country. The alabaster 
of Volterra, then as now, was held in especial estimation. We 
have not been equally fortunate in our remains of Etruscan paint- 
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ing; and the situation alone of these works is sufficient to show, 


>? 


that they could only have been the productions of the journeymen 
of the art. 

But the most important branch of our subject, for its bearing 
upon the history of Etruscan manners, as well as upon that of art, 
is the examination of the painted earthen vases, which are drawn 
forth in incredible abundance from the ancient sepulchres, that have 
been opened in almost every section of the country. 

The first in the order of time are certain vases of black earth, 
which, though not baked, were dried in such a manner as to render 
them fit for use, and make them susceptible of a kind of lead-like 
polish. The most remarkable of them have upon the body, the 
handles, or the foot, drawings in low relief, allusive to the symbo- 
lical rites of religion, and chiefly of burial. And, as the custom of 
depositing beside the urn of the deceased the objects which he had 
valued most in life, was almost universal in the infancy of society, 
it is not surprising that the deities, to whose watchful care the 
sacred repose of the sepulchre was intrusted, should have been de- 
picted under the most hideous and terrifying forms. ‘These vases 
were set apart for sepulchral rites. They are found in Clusium, the 
Volscian territory, ‘Tarquinii, and Czre. They belong, by style 
and form, to the earliest epoch of Etruscan art; a fact, which is 
strikingly confirmed by several peculiarities in the allegories with 
which they are adorned. 

Of equal antiquity are the baked earthen vases of a reddish 
colour. ‘These are covered with figures of animals, traced in fanci- 
ful and often in terrific shapes. ‘They bear no marks of a purely 
Grecian mythology ; and the common, though improper usage, calls 
them Egyptian. They are found in tombs, not in Etruria only, 
but in Campania ; nor is there any reason to doubt, that they were 
used, like the first-mentioned vases of unbaked earth, for funeral 
rites. The Oriental origin of the symbols which they bear is ap- 
parent from their evident analogy with the doctrines of the Kast. 

The transition from these fantastical images to the symbols of a 
more poetical and a more ideal mythology was not only natural, 
but, among a people qualified for progressive civilization, necessary. 
Hence the adoption of the Greek fables, which are easily recognised 
upon the vases of a more recent date. Bacchus, however, not 
merely the Grecian, but the Etruscan Bacchus, or, in other words, 
not only as god of the vine, but as the father of agriculture and of 
the arts, and at the same time the awful deity of the world of 
spirits, continues to be the chief personage in these symbols. These 
vases also were, for the most part, used in the numerous ceremonies 
of burial. But this usage was not exclusive; and many of them 
are readily distinguished as having served for domestic purposes, or 
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as rewards for the victors in the games and exercises of the gymna- 
sium. 

The number of them, which has been recently discovered upon 
the territories of the ancient Volsci, has occasioned a renewal of the 
question concerning their origin ; one school asserting that they are 
all Greek; the other maintaining, with equal zeal and learning, that 
they are all Etruscan. 

The first circumstance which strikes the impartial observer is, 
that they evidently belong to different schools and epochs. Noone 
who considers the state of the commercial and colonial relations, 
which began so early and subsisted so long, between the Greeks and 
the Italians, can hesitate to acknowledge, that many of these vases 
are the work of Grecian artists. But, at the same time, the Etrus- 
can names and inscriptions, which are engraved upon so large a pro- 

ortion of them, show that many were of Etruscan manufacture. 

he abundance, also, in which they are found, goes far in confir- 
mation of this opinion. No subject, however, can be harder to 
decide by mere force of argument. Long practice in observation 
and comparison, supplies the surest standard of judgment. 

The most ancient of these are certain vases of a dry, stiff style, in 
which the figures are placed upright, one after the other, witha 
symmetrical uniformity, although they are not wholly devoid of 
vivacity and life. ‘The angular cut of the dress, and the richness of 
its embroidery, are well worthy of remark. None of the works of 
this school can have belonged to the best epoch of Grecian art. 
They are evidently of a much earlier date; and, from the strong 
tincture of Orientalism which they retain, it would seem probable 
that this style originated among the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, 
was carried from thence to the mother country, and was subse- 
gently introduced into Italy. It was particularly in Corinth and _ 
in Sicyon that this art attained to its perfection. As early as the 
first century of Rome, the intercourse between Etruria and Corinth 
was frequent ; and the vases of the latter formed for a long time an 
important staple of commerce. Now the eldest and most revered 
deities of Corinth and Sicyon, viz. Apollo, Diana, Hercules, and 
Minerva, are precisely those which we meet with most frequently 
upon the earthen wares of Volsci. They are found also in Sicily 
and in many parts of Magna Grecia. ‘The flourishing state of 
Etruria during the first two centuries of Rome, and the excess to 
which the inhabitants carried the pomp and luxury of their funeral 
rites, will easily account for the activity which prevailed in this 
branch of commerce. 

This art was practised not only in Etruria, but throughout the 
whole of Italy. Even in the earthen vessels which were solely em- 
ployed for ordinary domestic purposes, we find a striking attention 
to variety and grace of form. 
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The vessels of which we are now speaking were in common use 
from the first to the third century of Rome. During the fourth, the 
art underwent an important change, and was much improved. The 
cultivation ofit was still continued through the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of the same era ; but, upon the suppression of the Bacchanalian 
rites, it fell into disuse, and probably soon after ceased entirely. 
When, therefore, in the age of Agustus, a large number of them was 
discovered in the tombs of Capua, they must have excited almost as 
much surprise and dispute as they now do. ‘Towards the end of the 
republic they were again brought into use in funeral ceremonies. 
Then followed a period of rough and awkward imitation, the pro- 
ductions of which are easily distinguished from those of every other 
age. 





Art. XI.—/reland, its Scenery, Character, §c. By Mr. and Mrs, Hatt. 
Part I. London: How and Parsons. 1840. 


Tuts work is to appear in parts, arranged under the head of 
Counties, that of Cork being the one fizst described, although not 
exhausted in the portion before us. The design and plan of the 
authors are thus explained by themselves. ‘‘ The towers, the 
castles, and the remains of monastic edifices, will be described by the 
pencil in the page that relates the more remarkable events in their 
several histories, and contrasts their present ruins with their former 
greatness. ‘The manners and customs of the Irish will also afford 
ample scope from which to draw both entertainment and informa- 
tion; the Baal-fire meetings on Midsummer eve; the court- 
ships; the weddings; the christenings ; the wakes; the pilgri- 
mages to holy wells; the sports on All-Hallow-eve, and the obser 
vances of Christmas; the peculiar dances and the music of the 
peasantry; the musical instruments, ancient and modern; the fac- 
tion-fights (now happily but shadows of what they were); and 
many other,national points, usages, and ceremonies, will supply 
material for the pencil of the artist as well as the pen of the writer. 
The legends and traditions of Ireland are full of interest, and its 
superstitions are rich in romance. It is indeed rare to pass a single 
day without encountering an object to which some marvellous fiction 
isattached. Every lake, mountain, ruin of church or castle, rath and 
boreen, has its legendary tale; the fairies people every wild spot ; 
the Banshee is the follower of every old family ; Phookas and Clu- 
ricaunes are, if not to be seen, to be heard in every solitary glen. 
These stories the authors will collect in their way; and not as 
gleaners merely; for the harvest, notwithstanding that so many 
labourers have been in the field, is even now but partially gathered 
in. For this department of the work, too, the services of the 
artist will be put into requisition,” 

Judging from the specimen before us and the reputation of the 
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authors, especially of Mrs. Hall’s peculiar talent and knowledge of 
Irish life, the subjects of the work will be found to be no less hap- 
pily treated than selected. While the themes are much diversified, 
the treatment is sure to have superior merit, blending valuable in- 
formation with interesting and amusing sketches. Indeed, in the 
present part, matters of extreme importance and great novelty are 
handled with unusual earnestness; the knowledge which the authors 
possess of the country, and their frequent tours in it within the last 
fifteen years having supplied them not only with a rich mass of in- 
formation, but enabled them to draw comparisons with accuracy and 
closeness. The result of these comparisons are becoming every day 
more and more gratifying, for steam and temperance have within 
these few late years been productive of almost miraculous effects 
throughout the Island. “In the year 1838,” they say, “ we made 
a tour in Ireland, and in 1840, another. The improvement within 
these two years was so extraordinary as almost to exceed belief; 
during our previous visits we noted comparatively little alteration 
in the external aspect of the country, or in the condition of its 
people, from what we had known them twenty years ago; but, of 
late the ‘ move forward’ has been wonderful; and if the future pro- 
gress be in proportion, the seviceable results to the country cannot be 
estimated at too high a rate.” 

The facilities which are now afforded by means of steam for in- 
tercourse between England and Ireland, not merely as regards the 
transmission of commodities, and the conveniences for tourists and 
capitalists to make rapid journeys, but the mere interchange and 
consequent enlargement and liberality of ideas must affect the sister 
isle in a variety of ways very salutarily. Compare the expedition 
and comfort of steaming it across the Channel, with the old method 
of sailing, when a packet or trader was the only sort of craft which 
could be obtained. The old packet we are told,— 


** Was a small trader, schooner or sloop; the cabin, of very limited extent, 
was lined with ‘ berths ;’ a curtain portioned off those that were appro- 
priated to ladies. In the centre was a table, seldom used, the formality of 
a dinner being a rare event, each passenger having laid in his own supply 
of ‘sea store,’ to which he resorted when hungered or athirst; finding, 
however, very often, when his appetite returned, that his basket had been 
impoverished by the visits of. unscrupulous voyagers who were proof against 
sea-sickness. The steward was almost invariably an awkward boy, whose 
only recommendation was the activity with which he answered the calls of 
unhappy sufferers; and the voyage across was a kind of purgatory for the 
time being, to be endured only in cases of absolute necessity. It was not 
alone the miserable paucity of accommodation and utter indifference to the 
comfort of the passengers, that made the voyage an intolerable evil. Though 
it usually occupied but three or four days, frequently as many weeks were 
expended in making it. It was once our lot to pass a month between the 
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ports of Bristol and Cork; putting back, every now and then, to the 
wretched village of Pill, and not daring to leave it even for an hour, lest the 
wind should change and the packet weigh anchor. But with us, it was 
‘ holyday time,” and our case was far less dismal than that of an officer to 
whom we recently related it—his two months’ leave of absence had expired 
the very day he reached his Irish home.” 


Ireland in the by-gone days was therefore practically speaking 
often more remote than America is now, and only to be reached by 
John Bull and others after enduring much discomfort. Now, how- 
ever, with all the conveniencies and enticements of roomy and ele~ 
gant steam-boots the man of business and the hunter after the pic- 
turesque, may start from Liverpool and be in Dublin at the end of 
a dozen of hours; from Bristol, and be in Cork in about double of 
that time; or if Holyhead and Dublin be the extremes, six hours 
will suffice. What can any one say concerning a Repeal of the 
Union after this, seeing that the two islands are virtually joined, 
but that agitation for this purpose indicates as much madness as it 
would be to propose to render it unlawful to have recourse to steam 
power, or to forget that it ever accomplished wonders in the history 
of commerce and civilization ? 

The portion of the part before us that will be read with deepest 
interest is that which describes the social and moral improvement of 
the Irish people consequent upon the amazing diminution of drun- 
kenness, a change that will necessarily operate in a variety of 
desirable ways, indirectly as well as directly. For example the 
abandonment of gross intemperance and even of the slightest use of 
intoxicating liquors, except when prescribed by a medical attend- 
ant, which has been already realized by many hundreds of thousands 
of the Irish people, must banish not only a vast amount of poverty, 
but the broils between factions, and even the occasion and materials 
which multitudes have turned to account in agitating political and 
religious questions. Honest industry will take the place of idle and 
angry convocations, health and comfort, of bloodshed and squalor. 
Upon this subject we must let our authors be heard at consider- 
able length. First of all, let us learn what were some of the features 
of the “ good old times” of Irish drinking :— 


‘A manifest improvement had of late years taken place among the 
higher classes. We are ourselves old enough to recollect when a host would 
have been scouted as mean and inhospitable, who had suffered one of his 
guests to leave his table sober. Ingenious devices were invented for com- 
pelling intoxication : glasses and bottles so formed that they could not stand, 
and must be emptied before they could be laid upon the table--the object 
being to pass the wine rapidly round—were in frequent use. We dined 
once with a large party where the tea-kettle—from which the tumblers were 
supplied—had been filled with heated whisky ; the partakers of the ‘ cheer’ 
being too ‘far gone’ to perceive they were strengthening their punch in- 
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stead of making it weaker. Ifa guest were able to mount his horse with- 
out assistance in the ‘ gold old times,’ he was presented with a ‘deoch an 
durrass’ glass, which he was forced, seldom against his will, to ‘ drink at 
the door.’ This glass usually held a quart; it was terminated by a globe, 
which of itself contained a ‘drop’ sufficient to complete the business of the 
night. The degradation was looked upon as a distinction: an Irishman 
drunk was an Irishman ‘all in his glory ;’ and a ‘strong head’ was con- 
sidered an enviable possession. Many years ago we were acquainted with 
a gentleman at Ross-Carbery, whose daily ‘ stint’ was _five-and-twent 

tumblers of whisky- punch of the ordinary strength ; and we knew another 


whose frequent boast it was, that in a long life he had drunk enough to float 
a seventy-four gun ship.” 


Various attempts had been from time to time made to check the 
progress of intemperance, but they had always proved so utterly 
fruitless, that to make the Irish abstain, even to a moderate extent, 
from the habit of swallowing intoxicating drink was held to be 
hopeless. ‘‘ He would have been a visionary indeed who foretold 
a time when a drunken Irishman would be a far greater rarity than 
asoberone.” Yet this triumph may now be made the subject of 
boast by the Hibernian. The manner in which pledges were wont 
to be evaded very appropriately introduces the success,which has 


attended Father Mathew’s apostleship, illustrating also Irish inge- 
nuity and humour :— 


“It had long been customary, indeed, to take oaths to abstain from drink 
for aseason; but if kept they produced no permanent good, and the trick® 
and shifts to evade them were generally successful. We recollect a man 
swearing he would not drink for a month—he soaked bread in spirits and 
ate it; another, who swore he would not touch liquor while he stood ‘on 
earth,’ got drunk amid the branches of a tree ; another, who vowed not to 
touch a drop ‘ in doors or out,’ strode across his threshhold, placing one leg 
inside and the other outside, and so, persuading himself he did not break 
his oath, drank until he fell; another, who bound himself not to ‘ touch 
liquor in the parish,’ brought a sod of turf from a distauce, and placed his 
feet upon it when he resolved to drink. We knew one who was kept sober 
thus: he was always willing to take an oath against whisky for six weeks, 
but no longer; his master watched the day on which ‘his time’ expired, 


and compelled him to repeat his oath; which he would readily do after 
swallowing two glasses.” 


We pass over the account of a \variety of preparative steps which 
had been taken for the suppression of intemperance before Mr. 
Mathew’s agency was called into existence, and the “ Cork Total 
Abstinence Society” was established. We are indeed told that he 
never for a moment anticipated the wonderful results that were to 
follow its formation ‘‘ not only thousands but millions entering into 
a compact with him ‘ to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks’ 
-—and keeping it.” But what have been the actual consequences ? 
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‘“* His Cork society was joined by members from very distant parts—from 
the mountains of Kerry, from the wild sea cliffs of Clare, from the banks of 
the Shannon, and from places still farther off ; until at length he formed the 
resolution of dedicating his whole time, and devoting his entire energies, to 
attain the great object he now knew to be within his reach. He has tra- 
velled through nearly every district of Ireland; held meetings in nearly 
every town; and on the 10th October, 1840, his list of members contained 
upwards of two millions, five hundred and thirty thousand names. Pre- 
vious to our latest visit to Ireland, we had entertained, in common with 
many others, strong doubts—first, as to the actual extent of the refor- 
mation ; next, as to the likelihood of its durability ; and next, as to whether 
some latent ‘anger might not lurk under a change so sudden—so unac- 
countable b, any ordinary rules—and so opposed to the character and con- 
stitution of the Irish people. As in our case these doubts have been en- 
tirely dispelled, it is our duty to labour to remove them from the minds of 
those of our readers by whom they may still be entertained. In reference 
to the extent to which sobriety has spread, it will be almost sufficient to 
state that during our recent stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June to the 
6th of September, 1840, we saw but six persons intoxicated ; and that for 
the first thirty days we had not encountered one. In the course of that 
month we had travelled from Cork to Killarney, round the coast ; returning 
by the inland route ; not along mail-coach roads, but on a ‘ jaunting car,’ 
through byways as well as highways ; visiting small villages and populous 
towns ; driving through fairs ; attending wakes and funerals (returning from 
one of which, between Glengariffand Kenmare, at nightfall, we met at least 
a hundred substantial farmers, mounted); in short, wherever crowds were 
assembled, and we considered it likely we might gather information as to the 
state of the country and the character of its people. We repeat, we did not 
meet a single individual who appeared to have tasted spirits ; and we do not 
hesitate to express our conviction, that two years ago, in the same places 
and during the same time, we should have encountered many thousand 
drunken men. From first to last we employed, perhaps, fifty car-drivers ; 
we never found one to accept a drink ; the boatmen at Killarney, proverbial 
for drunkenness, insubordination, and recklessness of life, declined the whisky 
we had taken with us for the bugle-player, who was not ‘ pledged,’ and 
after hours of hard labour, dipped a can into the lake, and refres!ed them- 
selves from its waters: it was amusing as well as gratifying to hear their 
new reading of the address to the famous echo ;—‘ Paddy Blake, plase yer 
honour, the gintleman promises ye some coffee whin ye get home :’ and on 
the Blackwater, a muddy river, as its name denotes, our koat’s crew put in 
to shore, midway between Youghal and Lismore, to visit aclear spring, 
with the whereabouts of which they were familiar. The whisky-shops are 
closed or converted into coffee-houses ; the distilleries have, for the most 
part, ceased to work ; and the breweries are barely able to maintain a trade 
sufficient to prevent entire stoppage. Of the extent of the change, there- 
fore, we have had ample experience; and it is borne out by the assurances 
of so many who live in towns as well as in the country, that we can have ne 
hesitation in describing sobriety to be almost universal throughout Ireland.” 
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The effect of the reform, we are told in a note, has been so signal 
upon the Excise Returns, that in all the southern provinces the 
revenue arising from the consumption of ardent spirits is now not 
sufficient to pay for the old established method of collecting it. At 
the late fair of Ballinasloe—the great cattle fair of Jreland—there 
were only eight gallons of whisky consumed, whereas the con- 
sumption used to be on a similar occasion in the same place, between 
seven and eight puncheons. 

With regard to the continuance of the reform, our authors express 
themselves hopefully ; not indeed that there will be no cases of re- 
lapse, but to the effect that perseverance will be the general rule ; 
and several reasons are given for this confidence. One is that it is 
now a reproach instead of a boast, to be intoxicated. But of one 
society, amounting to four thousand members, only four backsliders 
had been detected. To the question, how it was possible to as- 
certain when the pledge was broken in private, the answer was 
‘¢ that each member was expected, as a moral duty, to communicate 
to the secretary, the name of any member entering a public-house, 
or sending one of his me | to it.” Upon this our authors remark 
that it is of importance to have one of the strongest barriers to Irish 
improvement thus broken down, viz., the reluctance to inform 
against a person who has committed a crime, although of the 
deepest dye. 

Some _ alleged that the Irish temperance movement must 
have some connexion with secret or disaffected societies. On this 
point Mr. and Mrs. Hall express themselves decidedly, declaring that 
it strikes at the very root of illegal combinations. From its essen- 
tial nature it must be one of the best props of law, peace, and 
justice. 

The neophyte receives the pledge kneeling, and repeats, after the 
priest, the following words, ‘‘ I promise to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, except used medicinally, and by order of a medical 
man, and to discountenance the cause and practice of intempe- 
rance.’ Mr. Mathew then marks on the forehead of the new 
member the sign of the cross and says, ‘‘ God give you strength 
to keep your resolution.” A medal and a card are then delivered 
to the member, bearing appropriate, simple, and touching mottos 
and emblems. The only evil which our authors appear to have 
discovered in connexion with these pledges and the consequent 
reform is quite of an Irish character, viz., the belief that Father 
Mathew possesses miraculous power, so as to be able to heal dis- 
eases, and to preserve his followers from all spiritual and physical 
dangers. Of the priest’s personal appearance and the cast of his 
manners we are told,— 


‘No one who has seen the Rev. Mr. Mathew will hesitate to believe 
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that he has been stimulated by pure benevolence to the work he has under- 
taken. The expression of his countenance is peculiarly mild and gracious ; 
his manner is persuasive to a degree, simple and easy, and humble without 
a shadow of affectation, and his voice is low and musical,—‘ such as moves 
men.’ A man more naturally fitted to obtain influence over a people, easily 
led and proverbially swayed by the affections, we have never encountered. 
No man has borne his honours more meekly ; encountered opposition with 
greater gentleness and forbearance; or disarmed hostility by weapons 
better suited to a Christian. His age is somewhat above fifty, but he looks 
younger; his frame is strong, evidently calculated to endure great fatigue, 
and his aspect is that of established health—a serviceable illustration of the 
practical value of his system. He is somewhat above the middle size; his 
features are handsome as well as expressive. Our brief interview with him 
confirmed the favourable impression of his character we had obtained from 
a knowledge of the benefits derived from his labours ; and we left him with 
fervent thanks to God that a man so qualified to sway a multitude, had so 
wisely, so nobly, and so virtuously applied his power and directed the ener- 
gies of his marvellously active mind—feeling how dangerous he might have 
proved if they had been exerted for evil and not for good.”’ 


The following are also interesting particulars :— 


‘* We may perhaps interest our readers by giving them some details of 
our visit to Mr. Mathew. The room in which members are received is 
large, and furnished with a desk and wooden benches. When we entered 
it, ‘ the President’ was not there; but there were men and women of all 
ages, waiting to take the pledge. Among them was a sturdy mountaineer 
from Kerry—a fine athletic fellow who had led his ‘ faction’ for a quarter of 
a century, whose head was scarred in at least a dozen places, and who had 
been renowned throughout the country for his prowess at every fair within 
twenty miles of his home. He had long been a member of this society, 
and had brought a few of his ‘ friends’ to follow his example. He described 
to us, with natural and forcible eloquence, the effect of temperance in pro- 
ducing peace between man and man, in his own immediate neighbourhood ; 
in terminating the brutal fights between two notorious and numerous fac- 
tions, the Cooleens and the Lawlors, whose names had figured in every 
criminal calendar for a century back. ‘ No matter what was doing, it was 
left undone,’ he said, ‘if any one of either party chose to call up the rest. 
They’d leave the hay half cut, or the oats to he shelled by the four winds of 
heaven; and, taking the hay-fork, the reaping-hook, and the scythe in 
their hands, they’d rush out to massacre each other. Tubs of potheen 
would be drunk hot from the mountain-stills; and then whooping and 
hallooing like wild Indians, they’d mingle in the unnatural war of Irish- 
man against Irishman. I’ve known them fight so on the sea-shore, that the 
sea has come in and drowned those that had fallen drunk in the fray. How 
isitnow? At the last fair at Tralee, there wasn’t a stick lifted. There 
was peace between the factions; and the Coolens and the Lawlors met, for 
the first time in the memory of man, without laving a dead boy to be carried 
home to the widow’s cabin.’ ”’ 
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The principal ground for the confidence entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall of the permanent beautiful affects of Irish temperance, 
are the comforts, small luxuries, and guarantees against periodical 
visitations of want that are obtained by the people whose earnings 
were formerly wasted upon whisky ; and several affecting stories are 
introduced to corroborate their views. We copy out one, which 
like other sketches and anecdotes that figure in the pages before 


us excites a strong feeling in behalf of the women of Ireland :— 


‘We entered one day a cottage in a suburb of Cork; a4 woman was 
knitting stockings at the door, it was as neat and comfortable as any in the 
most prosperous district of England. We tell her brief story in her own 
words, as nearly as we can recal them. ‘My husband is a wheelwright, 
and always earned his guinea a week; he was agood workman, and neither a 
bad man nor a bad husband, but the love for the drink was strong in him, and 
it wnsn’t often he brought me home more than five shillings out of his one- 
pound-one on a Saturday night ; andit broke my heart to see the poor 
children too ragged to send to school, to say nothing of the starved look 
they had out of the little I could give them. Well, God be praised, he 
took the pledge: and the next Saturday he laid twenty-one shillings upon 
the chair you sit upon. Oh! did’nt I give thanks on my bended knees 
that night? Still, I was fearful it wouldn’t last, and I spent no more than 
the five shillings I was used to, saying to myself, maybe the money will be 
more wanted than itis now. Well, the next week he brought me the same, 
and the next, and the next, until eight weeks passed; and, glory be to 
God! there was no change for the bad in my husband; and all the while 
he never asked me why there was nothing better for him out of his hard 
earnings: so I felt there was no fear of him ; and the ninth week when he 
came home to me, I had this table bought and these six chairs, one for 
myself, four for the children, and one for himself. And I was dressed in 
a new gown, and the children all had new clothes and shoes and stockings, 
and upon his own chair I put a bran-new suit; and upon his plate I put 
the bill and resate for them all—just the eight sixteen shillings they cost that 
I'd saved out of his wages, not knowing what might happen, and that 
always before went for drink. And he cried, good lady, and good gentle- 
man, he cried like a babby—but ‘twas with thanks te God: and now 
where’s the healthier man than my husband in the county Cork, or a happier 
wife than myself, or dacenter or better fed children than our own four ?’ 
It is most unlikely that such a family will again sink into poverty and 
wretchedness. We might add largely to these cases, not only from what we 
have heard, but what we have seen.” 


So much upon the subject of temperance. But there are other 
things introduced into this first part, such as an antiquarian sketch 
of Cork, and even some humorous notices of Irish beggars, for ex- 
ample. The following are characteristics :— 


‘‘ The beggars in the various towns have their distinctive characters, and 
they differ essentially from those who beg in the country. In the towns it 
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is usually a ‘profession;’ the same faces are always encountered in the 
same places; and they are very jealous of interlopers, unless good cause 
be shown for additions to ‘ the craft’. In Dublin, they are exceedingly in- 
solent and repulsive ; in Cork, merry and good-humoured, but most provo- 
kingly clamorous; in Waterford, their petitions were preferred more by 
looks than words, and a refusal was at once taken: in Clonmel, we were 
there during a season of frightful want—they appeared too thoroughly de- 
pressed and heart-broken to utter even a sentence of appeal; in Killarney, 
they seemed trusting to their utter wretchedness and filth of apparel, as a 
contrast to the surpassing grace and beauty of nature all around them, to 
extort charity from the visitors; and in Wicklow, where we encountered far 
fewer than we expected, (always excepting Glendalough,) they laboured to 
earn money by tendering something like advice as to the route that should 
be taken by those who were in search of the picturesque. One had follow- 
ed a friend of ours, to his great annoyance, for upwards of a mile, and on 
bidding him goood-by had the modesty to ask for a little sixpence. ‘ For 
what ?’ inquired the gentleman; ‘ what have you done for me?’ ‘ Ah, 
then, sure haven’t I been keeping yer honour in discourse?’ In the country, 
where passers by are not numerous, the aged or bed-ridden beggar is fre- 
quently placed in a sort of hand-barrow, and laid at morning by the road- 
side, to excite compassion and procure alms: not unfrequently their busi- 
ness is conducted on the backs of donkeys ; and often they are drawn about 
by some neighbour’s child.”’ 


The ready wit of the beggars even in spite of starvation and 
loathsome filth is often very laughable, although perhaps part of it 
in the instances given may depend upon the ¢tedling. We quote 
some examples :— 


** A beggar, on receiving a refusal from a poor-law commissioner, ad- 
dressed him with ‘ Ah, then; it’s little business you’d have only for the 
likes of us.’ ‘Another vainly soliciting charity from a gentleman with red 
hair, thrust forward her child,—with, ‘ And won't ye give a ha’penny to the 
little boy ?—Sure he’s foxy like yer honour.’ ‘ You've lost all your teeth,’ 
was said to one of them—‘ Time for me to lose ’em when I'd nothing for 
‘em to do.’ was the reply. Some time ago, we were travelling in a stage- 
coach, and at Naas, where it has been said, ‘ the native beggars double the 
population of the town,’ a person inside told a troublesome and persevering 
applicant, very coarsely, to go to—-—-. The woman turned up her eyes, 
and said, with inimitable humour, ‘ Ah, then it’s a long journey yer hon- 
our’s sending us, may be yer honour ’ll give us something to pay our ex~ 
penses.’ We saw, in Waterford, a gentleman angrily repulse a beggar, 
with a call to his servant to shut the door; and an odd soliloquy follow- 
ed: the woman half murmured and half hissed, ‘Shut the door: and that’s 
it, is it? Oh, then, that’s what I'll be saying to you when ye want to pass 
through the gate of heaven. It’s then I'll be saying to St. Peter, shut the 
door, St. Peter, says I, to a dirty nagur, that ’ud disgrace the place intirely, 
says I; and ye’ll be axing me to let ye in; the never a fut, says I—Shut 
the door says I; Shut the door! Ould go-by-the-ground (the person who 
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had excited her wrath was of diminutive stature) what ‘ll ye say then?’ 
* May the spotted fever split ye in four halves!’ was a curse uttered by a 
beggar who had been rejected somewhat roughly.” 


The work is got up in a large octavo form ; the typography is. 
beautiful, while the Illustrations are ofa superior order, as well as. 
numerous and graphic. 





Art. XII.—The History of England under the House of Stuart, in- 
cluding the Commonwealth. 2 vols. Baldwin and Cradock. 


Dr. VauGuan is the author of these volumes, which have been 
published “ Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge.” It is an able work, and remarkable 
for the tone of impartiality which pervades it, considering the 
period of great principles which it embraces, and the violent con- 
tests of a religious as well as of a political nature with which it 
was rife. We think, at the same time, that for the purpose of 
diffusing useful knowledge, by which we understand knowledge for 
the general reader, and such persons as are not supposed to be 
minutely acquainted with historical facts and first principles, he 
has not fs. a perfectly satisfactory book, and that a plain nar- 
rative might have been sometimes profitably substituted for elevated 
disquisition and erudite speculation; a rapid survey of events, with a 
distinct judgment pronounced upon them for the philosophy of 
the thing. The author appears to us also to have bestowed more 
thought upon the ecclesiastical branches of his subject than the 
compass of the work properly permitted, and consequently inflicted 
upon the reader a considerable amount of dry discussion. But 
throughout, the weight and fitting nature of his style preserve him 
from being trifling, and whenever he comes to draw characters or to 
fall into narrative, he is sure to be forcible and graphic, not unfre- 
quently eloquent. 

It is of great moment that in studying the period embraced by 
the title of these volumes, or any other section or era of the British 
history that the reader bear in mind the following doctrine, that 
“the condition of England under the House of Stuart exhibits 
that point in our progress asa nation, towards which all the previous 
changes in English history converged, and from which the leading 
events of subsequent times have derived their complexion.” It 
was a period marked by the appearance of great men as well as 
great events, these being reciprocally productive, the stamp of what 
was national and characteristic which had gone before serving to 
mould them, and enabling them to impress the future with bold and 
defined features. Especially during the reigns of the First James 
and the First Charles, were the grand lineaments of the constitution 
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brought out, fundamental rights asserted, and powers apportioned ; 
while, although after the Restoration, profligacy and political cor- 
ruption came in the room of stern maxims and decided measures, 
yet these, but for the urgency of the case, most probably would not 
have assumed something like a harmonious and permanent shape, 
or brought about the Revolution in obedience to the principles that 
had grown up in the national mind, and the feelings engendered 
and firmly rooted in the course of mighty struggles and teachings. 
The intelligence that had been spreading, and the advances that had 
taken place in the course of an unparalleled transition, needed to be 
forcibly appealed to, by a consciousness of declension and formidable 
menacings, which were found in the degeneracy imported and in- 
duced while the Second Charles was on the throne, and under the 
despotism and bigotry of his brother. Hence a regular system 
that has worked upon the whole harmoniously, from the moment 
that William was called over, was introduced and matured, which, 
however, had its germs and elements long before iniplanted in our 
soil; although often subject to the violence of tyrants and of their 
tools, but the evil of whose rule has in the latter times been too 
often balanced by the encroachments of some great and dominant 
party in the State, in the shape of legal sweeping enactments, to 
the injury of large classes instead of single individuals. 

England under the Stuarts furnishes some exceedingly instructive 
features if compared with other countries which have been the 
theatre of great civil wars and violent revolutions. From the year 
1603 to 1688, the contest was maintained between the people or 
their representatives and monarchy, without any very essential 
derangement of the position of the different orders in the state, 
although with defined limitations of the prerogatives and powers of 
royalty, and to a corresponding enlargement and fixedness of popu- 
lar rights. ‘The constitution may be said to have retained its vifal 
strength, although the laws became more precise and their principles 
more visible. It was a period, extending over the better part of a 
century, of transition and maturing progress, and not the sudden 
and blind breaking out of an oppressed and infuriated people who 
slew one another without well knowing why, and without reaping 
any adequate fruits, as was the case with the French Revolution. 
Men of prudence and character put their hands to the work in Eng- 
land; in other countries fire-brands, butchers, and the scum of the 
people rioted in massacre, leaving the nations weaker than before 
and without evolving any great practical benefits. In England, to 
be sure, there were violent and dreadful deeds committed ; but 
these were the exceptions rather than the rule; for a general respect 
was paid to the laws and to private rights ; and even the tools of the 
most despotic of the rulers felt that they could not dispense with 
forms that were respected by the nation at large and firmly fixed in 
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the national mind. The result was what was to be expected where 
so much wisdom, perseverance, and clear perception were exercised 
by many men of transcendant abilities and stern virtue. Compare 
the results with those which Spain has yet realized after so many 
years of civil war. These results are not more different than were 
the characters of the actors in the two countries, the motives 
cherished, and the means employed by them. We shall now pre- 
sent three specimens of Dr. Vaughan’s work, the first being the 
portrait of an individual who has often been made to sit to historical 
painters,—we mean Charles the Second :— 


** Charles was now in his thirtieth year; and it soon became manifest 
that his character was of such a complexion, and so thoroughly formed, as 
to afford small promise of the felicity so generally expected from his ac- 
cession to the throne of his ancestors. In consequence of the unsettled 
circumstances of his early life, his education had been imperfectly conduct- 
ed ; and he never discovered the slightest disposition to supply its defici-. 
encies by study or reading. But his judgment was naturally good, his 
manners were pleasing, and his appearance, on the whole, dignified and 
agreeable. An intimate acquaintance with all the varieties of life, which he 
had acquired during his exile, enabled him to adapt his notices of persons 
to their particular tastes or condition, with so much felicity as to fascinate 
all who approached him. But the individuals in whom this mode of address 
serve to raised much hope, were not long in discovering that the same ap- 
parently marked tone of recognition had been conferred on multitudes 
besides; and expectation being followed by disappointment, admiration of 
his Majesty’s condescension and cordiality soon gave place to distrust of his 
sincerity. It must be added also, that the suspicion in this case proved, in 
the issue, to be much more justifiable than the confidence which preceded 
it. The duplicity of Charles the Second, indulged with less necessity than 
in the case of his father, and with more discernment than in the case of his 
grandfather, was deeply fixed and habitual; though, it should be remarked, 
that it was not accompanied in his instance with the aggravation of high re- 
ligious pretension.” 


Dr. Vaughan holds that Charles was a Catholic in so far as he 
may be said to have had any religion. But, he continues,— 


‘“* On that subject, as well as on every other, his conclusions were the re- 
sult of temperament and circumstances, influenced in some degree by a 
faculty of observation, which was restless and acute rather than disciplined 
or comprehensive. In politics, it was his fixed sentiment that the king 
whose ministers are liable to be controlled and impeached by a parliament, 
can be such in name only. The government, accordingly, to which he 
would have had all others confirmed, was the splendid and luxurious despo- 
tism exhibited at that time in France: and it is well known that his fre- 
quent observation in favour of the Catholic religion was, that no other sys- 
tem tended so certainly to secure an unreserved obedience to the priest, and, 
as the consequence, an absolute subjection to the magistrate. But the set- 
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ting-up of such a government in England, if at all possible, was an object 
which no prince could have realized except by means of severe and pro- 
tracted self-denial, aided by the highest order of talent. Charles, accord- 
ingly, was content to govern, in the main, constitutionally, not that he pre- 
ferred it, but that it was the course which imposed the least trouble. Busi- 
ness, or exertion of any kind apart from his pleasures, was his abhorrence. 
Few things were moreagreeable to him than to saunter from place to place, 
without any apparent object. He was an almost incessant talker, and ex- 
ceedingly fond of anecdotes, which he drew with ease from a tenacious me- 
mory, and related with effect. In this last propensity he indulged, influ- 
enced by early association, with more frequency than became a King ; and 
sometimes with ‘ broad allusions,’ which shocked the little sense of decency 
retained among the persons generally about him. In the spirit of the Epi- 
curean sect, he regulated exercise and the pleasures of the table with a view 
to other pleasures ; but in his choice of mistresses, in his conduct toward 
them, and in the manner in which he suffered them to conduct themselves 
toward him, we have the picture of mere sexual attachment with scarcely 
the least indication of those sentiments which often confer upon that a 
species of grace and dignity even in such connexions. His favourite women 
were known to be no more faithful to him, than he was to them ; and so in- 
sensible did he become, through long habit, to the value of an apparent re- 
gard to propriety in such matters, that he could leave the apartments of his 
mistresses to kneel at the altar, and was in no way disturbed by its being 
known that persons who obtained his favour were generally indebted for it 
in the influence of females who stood in such relationship to him. It may, 
we think, be safely affirmed, that Charles the Second, had no faith in the 
chastity of women, or in virtue of any kind among men. Human nature 
was, in his view, a mass of selfishness. All who were about him were be- 
lieved to be governed by feelings of that nature, varying much, it may be, 
in their modifications, but alike in their substance. Hence he never felt 
the weight of an obligation, and was scarcely susceptible of gratitude. The 
vices of his career in this country began with the first night of his arrival in 
its capital ; and nearly all writers agree with Bishop Burnet in speaking of 
‘the mad range of pleasure’ to which he abandoned himself immediately on 
his accession, as the main cause of those embarrassments and disgraces. which 
attended him to the close of his reign. We sometimes hear indeed of the 
‘good nature’ of this Monarch; but we suspect that his clemency towards 
his enemies often proceeded from the same cause with his neglect of his. 
friends—a consciousness that to pursue a different course would require 
forethought, and occasion necessity for exertion. The man whose great 
concern is to dwell at ease, will accept of peace on almost any terms. 
Charles was too shrewd a person not to know that it is wise to conciliate 
enemies, when you are not prepared to incur the expenditure of time and 
effort necessary to watch their movements and to provide against them. As 
some extenuation of his degrading views concerning human nature, and of 
the kind of life to which he surrendered himself, we are required to bear in 
mind his experience of the selfishness of mankind during his exile, and the 
peculiar circumstances of his situation at the Restoration, when he became 
the object of so much interested adulation on the one hand, and the witness 
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of so much low craving and contention between rival parties on the other. 
But it would not be difficult to show that the picture which thus passed 
before the view of this Monarch, both during his exile and after his restor- 
ation, was not more remarkable as disclosing the less honourable points of 
human nature, than as demonstrating its susceptibility of the highest senti- 
ments both of virtue and religion. The better class of his admirers had 
manifestly concluded that the discipline of his early days must have taught 
him wisdom ; and their bitter disappointment was, in finding a polished, 
clever, light-hearted sensualist, and a mocker at all pretension to piety or 
principle, in the place of the devout, intelligent, and magnamimons Prince 
who had been present to the eye of their fond imagination. In short, un- 
less we elevate the politeness and the facility of temper which distinguished 
this ‘great king and dread sovereign,’ into the rank of virtues, the only 
quality of that nature we can attribute to him was his affection for his 
children and for others related to him by the ties of blood. We hesitate to 
speak of his kindness toward his mistresses as entitled to such a designation ; 
though, as evinced by him in his solicitude for their future comfort on his 


death-bed, it must be regarded as having some connexion with gratitude and 
disinterestedness.”’ 


This portrait of the ‘‘ Merry Monarch” appears to us to be as 
faithful and just as it is powerful and elaborate. Our next extract 
narrates the particulars of the conclusion of the “ Trial of the 


Bishops,” a very remarkable event and indication in the history of 
the constitution :— 


“The trial commenced at nine o’clock in the morning, and lasted until 
seven in the evening. The Jury then retired to consider of their verdict. 
Some hours passed, and they did not return. At midnight, and at three 
o’clock, persons who stood in anxious suspense near the door of the retiring- 
room heard them in loud debate. This delay was occasioned by the oppo- 
sition of a man named Arnold, who was brewer to the King’s household. 
His obstinacy, however, was at length subdued by the firmness of the rest, 
and at six o’clock in the morning the Judges were apprised that the Jury 
were agreed. At nine o’clock the Court assembled; the benches were 
covered with the nobility and gentry ; the people crowded every avenue, 
filling, in immense concourse, the great hall adjoining, and pressing in mul- 
titudes towards its entrance from the public streets. The foreman of the 
Jury, Sir Robert Langley, on the question being put whether the accused were 
guilty or not guilty, pronounced the verdict—not guilty. These words were no 
sooner uttered, than the deep silence of the Court was followed by a loud shout 
of triumph, in which persons of every rank seemed to join to the utmost ; 
the verdict was echoed from the Court within to the adjoining hall, and fled 
with rapidity from man to man in the streets beyond. The acclamation 
from the populace was described at the time as ‘a very rebellion in noise,’ 
and compared to a falling of the massive and wide-spread roof of the struc- 
ture from which it proceeded. In a few minutes the news and shouting 
reached the Temple, and in no long time spread to the Royal camp at 
Hounslow, ten miles distance. James, on hearing the acclamations of the 
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soldiery, inquired what it meant; and being told by Feversham that it was 
nothing but the men shouting because news had come that the Bishops were 
acquitted, his countenance instantly fell, and in the confusion of his thoughts 
and emotions, he replied, ‘ Call you that nothing? but never mind, it will 
be so much the worse for them.’, When the Jury left the Court they were 
hailed with the most enthusiastic cheers, as the defenders of Protestantism 
and the deliverers of their country; while upon Bishop Cartwright, and 
Williams the Solicitor-General, the crowd heaped every expression of re- 
proach and derision. In the City, all business was suspended for some 
hours, and men seemed to exist but to congratulate each other with tears 
of delight on what had happened. In the evening the bells were rung, and 
bonfires kindled in all parts of the metropolis. Before the windows of the 
Royal palace the Pope was burnt in effigy, and the toast everywhere went 
round— Health to the Bishops and the Jury, and confusion to the Papists. 
The principal towns through the country vied with the capital in these ex- 
pressions of feeling; the proudest Churchmen and every class of Dissenters 
seemed to be of one mind; and the parties who had done most towards 
urging the King to prosecute his obnoxious measures, began to express 
their utter despair of seeing a people whose heresy partook of so much 
‘rancour and malignity’ ever brought within the fold of the Church.” 


Let us come to the reign of James the Second, when popular 
feeling and royal measures were hurrying on to extremities :— 


‘*‘ During the short interval since his accession, James had severed himself 
from the Church of England and from the Protestant Nonconformists, His 
only remaining dependence was on the Navy and Army, both of which had 
already given alarming indications of participation in the popular feeling. 
The intrusion of several monks and Catholic priests in the fleet at the Nore, 
called forth strong signs of insubordination among the seamen, which even 
the presence and affabilities of the King did not suffice to allay until the ob- 
noxious porsons were ordered on shore. But the army was regarded by the 
Monarch as his grand instrument. He had taken great pains to place it in 
such hands as might best secure it to his service, and he sometimes boasted of 
the number of Catholics to be found in that body, not only among the offi- 
cers, but in the ranks. The Royal condescension displayed at the Nore 
was more studiously exhibited in the camp at Hounslow. At length, to 
place the fidelity of this great stay of his power beyond doubt, James ven- 
tured to issue a test, which required both officers and men to pledge their 
assistance for a repeal of the penal laws. This ill-advised experiment was 
first tried on the regiment under the commad of Lord Lichfield, which was 
regarded as the most manageable. Those who were not prepared to take 
the test, were called upon to lay down their arms ; and the whole regiment, 
with the exception of two captains and a few Catholic soldiers, placed their 
arms on the ground. The disclosure of this dreadful secret filled the un- 
happy Monarch with astonishment and dismay. He looked for a moment 
in silence and ill-concealed anguish on the scene before him; he then com- 
manded the disobedient to take up their weapons, adding, that he should 
not again do them the honour to consult them on such matters. An attempt 
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was afterwards made to infuse a mixture of Irish Catholic recruits into the 
regiment which garrisoned Portsmouth. Ten of those strangers were to 
be incorporated with each company, but the five Captains and the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel openly refused to receive them; these officers were sum- 
moned to Windsor and cashiered, but with such a manifest reluctance and 
trepidation, as rendered the proceeding a display of the weakness more 
than of the strength of the Government.” 





Art. XIII.—The Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civi- 
lized State: an Essay towards discovering the Origin and Course of 
Human Improvement. By W. C. Tay tor, Ese., LL.D. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Longman. 1840. 


Ir will at once, we think, strike the reader that the title of this 
work is very indistinct and vague, or at least comprehensive, since 
it embraces the history of the human race in a civilized as well as 
in a savage and semi-barbarous state ; and seems to include, if the 
subject is fully followed out, a view not merely of a great diversity of 
physical conditions, but the social, moral, and also scientific agen- 
cies to which man has been subject in a vast variety of cases; and 
even, should this be admitted, it is hardly possible to predict what 
may be the line which any author would follow in illustration of the 
conditions and agencies referred to. We shall therefore endeavour 
to explain the course which Dr. Taylor has pursued, and present 
some examples of the manner of his execution, venturing here and 
there to express an opinion relative to his soundness or success. 

“The design of the work,” says the author, who has had the 
benefit of the Archbishop of Dublin’s assistance and suggestions, 
‘‘is to determine, from the examination of the various forms in 
which society has been found, what was the origin of civilization,— 
and under what circumstances those attributes of humanity, which 
in one country become the foundation of social happiness, are, in 
another, perverted to the production of general misery.” 

This announcement appears to intimate that the author is to trace 
the various conditions which have arisen back to some common 
type, and will also have to account for several of the more remark- 
able diversities, how and when they commenced. Now, we cannot 
say that these processes are executed very clearly or satisfactorily, 
and to do so would perhaps baffle the acutest and best informed 
mind ; but this we are compelled to declare, that Dr. Taylor has 
gone a great way to accomplish the particular objects which his 
Essay contemplated; and that although his premises do not always 
support the conclusions at which he arrives, a strong persuasion is 
produced that he is essentially sound, while certainly he has shed a 
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great deal of valuable light over the entire field of history, ancient 
and modern. That light, to be sure, must in most cases have been 
derived from others, that is from books; but he has so arranged its 
beams, made them pass through such A medium, and caused them 
to alight in such a manner, that we may pronounce the work to be 
one of originality both as to plan and performance. 

One of Dr. Taylor’s main principles is that civilization is the 
proper condition of man, his natural state, for that barbarism is a 
degraded and corrupted condition, different from what man 1s suscep- 
tible of. But healso holds that savage man Is incapable of civilizing 
himself, and therefore that mankind at first were not in a savage 
state, neither other than forming society, being the same doctrine 
to which the Mosaic account guides us. A natural consequence of 
this view is an assault upon the altogether untenable fancies of pas- 
toral poets and philosophers of the school of Rousseau, who would 
have us to believe that savage life surpasses civilized life both as 
respects simplicity and happiness; bliss and ignorance, virtue and 
primeval habits being represented by these paradoxical rhapsodists 
as compatible and indeed as natural allies. Our author, on the 
other hand, argues that barbarism is stationary and stagnant or 
retrogressive, whereas civilization is progressive and always tending 
to further development. We must observe, however, that amongst 
the numerous interesting cases which he adduces to buttress his doc- 
trine, some of them rather tell against him than otherwise, and that 
he also on certain occasions, unconsciously no doubt, twists his facts 
to suit a preconceived notion, instead of letting them have their 
proper or direct weight. 

Tt is necessary to the Doctor’s views of the proper and true nature 
of man that he hold all the apparent varieties which now appear in 
the human family to have been derived from one common stock ; 
therefore organization is not chargeable for these diversities ; some 
of the facts which he sets in array on this point being curious, while 
his remarks here and elsewhere are frequently quietly humorous. 
Take a specimen :— 


‘Dr. Lord’s admirable work on Physiology, one of the best popular 
treatises on science that has ever been published, has shown that the varie- 
ties of form, colour, and organization in the different races of men are not 
greater, nor indeed so great as those which occur in the lower orders of 
creation within the limits of the same species. * * * All are aware of 
the fact, that changes are wrought in the form, colour, and constitution of 
organized bodies by culture, food, and alterations in the mode of life. * * 
We are all familiar with the marked traits that characterize the physiog- 
nomy of the Jews and Parsees; and finally the thick lip first introduced into 
the House of Hapsburgh by intermarriage with the Jagellons, has been 
hereditary in the reigning family of Austria for centuries. We can trace 
very marked peculiarities in men unquestionably descended from the same 
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stock. In America, how different is the tall, lank, gaunt Virginian from 
the squat, plump, round-faced New-Englander! The children of the set- 
tlers in New South Wales are tall, thin, and weaker than the European 
average; they are therefore regarded by Europeans as a depreciated race, 
and nick-named Currency, while the Europeans proudly call themselves 
Sterling. The Currency lads and lasses are distinguished at a glance, and 
in the course of time no doubt their peculiarities will be as strongly marked 
as those of the Virginian or New-Englander. Constitutional peculiarities 
are well-known to be hereditary in families; but it is of importance to ob- 
serve that the peculiarities thus propagated are congenital and not acci- 
dental. Noone expects to see achild born with a glass eye or a wooden 
leg, because the parent has been forced to use such substititutes; and it 
would be equally absurd to expect that children would be deficient in limbs 
because the parent was maimed: but tendencies to gout, consumption, 
insanity, affections of the stomach or liver, unquestionably descend by inhe- 
ritance. There is family disease as well as family likeness; ‘ a nose,’ as 
Washington Irving pleasantly observes, ‘ repeats itself through a whole 
gallery of family pictures.’ ” 


It follows from the doctrine of the unity of the human family, 
that the capacity of becoming civilized belongs to the whole human 
race. We do not see, however, that the Doctor gets over the 
remarkable fact that certain races entirely disappear when they 
come in contact with others. Imported vices, destructive habits, 
such as that of drunkenness, and also absorption or mutual accom- 
modation may sometimes account for the fact ; but not we believe 
on all occasions ; and here there is a difficulty which it would be 
desirable to get over, but which is not to be dive by partial proofs 
brought in support of a preconceived theory. 

Another of Dr. Taylor’s doctrines, as already hinted, is that 
society is natural to man, nay essential to the upholding of the spe- 
cies, whether in a savage or civilized state, and will exist even prior 
to, and independent of all government. His analysis which he pro- 
ceeds to conduct relative to the vayious conditions of the human 
race in order to uphold these sities, examining domestic and 
other habits, laws, artificial productions, creeds, contests, &c. &c., 
and going to the antediluvian world, as well as to the postdiluvian, 
Opens up an immense field. His survey necessarily extends to the 
nations of antiquity and before the introduction of Christianity, 
and goes considerably into their political institutions as well as 
other characteristics illustrative of the degrees of civilization in each. 
The Middle Ages as well as the invasion of the barbarians occupy 
him ; and the New World as well as the Old ; his theory, which is 
ably handled, being that the American continent derived its civili- 
zation from Asia, as proved by the similarity of monuments, but 
that the Red men have at some unknown period lost it. Besides 
these broader and more distant subjects, our author alights even 
upon the special and minute forms which society assumes in Young 
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England, the whole induction being held demonstrative of his 
doctrine. 

We shall now present to our readers a few extracts, chiefly on 
account of their amusing or instructive character, and without 
taking the trouble to point out at any length, how far each example 
may legitimately go to uphold his theory. And first Jet us look 
into some of the chapters on savage life. Here is a striking ac- 
count and exemplification of the methods to which barbarous 
nation$ have had recourse to record or to communicate facts by a 
sort of writing:— 


‘When we survey the history of nations ignorant of letters, we find gene- 
rally that both in the Old and New Continent men have attempted to paint 
the objects which strike their imagination—to represent things by a symbol, 
or rather by putting a part for the whole; to compose pictures by uniting 
figures, or the parts that represent them, and thus to perpetuate the memory 
of some remarkable fact. Thus picture-writing is partly direct represent- 
ation, partly metaphor, and partly metonymy, as we shall see when we come 
to consider some of the specimens found in the uncivilized tribes. This in- 
vention appears to have co-existed with other mnemonic methods, such as 
erecting heaps of stones, graving figures on rocks, and in one instance 
making various knots on cord. The Peruvian mode of ‘dropping a line,’ 
either to one’s friends or to posterity, is not very intelligible, and the tradi- 
tions attached to heaps of stones are liable to great variations in the course 
of time. Picture-writing, on the contrary, is obviously an improvable art ; 
we find it more or less imperfect in proportion to the advancement of the 
people by which it is cultivated; it passes, by almost insensible degrees, 
from simple to composite painting, and thence to symbolic, where it displays 
a tendency to become an alphabetic character. It is almost impossible to 
make a distinction between symbolic and composite painting, for the one 
runs naturally into the other, and they are only distinguished by the greater 
or less abundance of symbolic signs. The rude paintings of the Patago- 
nians, described by Narborough; those found amongst the natives of Nor- 
folk-bay, on the north-west coast of America; and all the paintings, more 
or less rude, which have been discovered by travellers among the Indians of 
the New Continent, in a greater or less degree, unite symbolic signs with 
direct representation. They exhibit great and marked shades of difference : 
the highest eminence appears to have been attained by the Aztehs or Mexi- 
cans, the Zoltedes, and the Ilascalans. Next to these we may rank the 
sagkokok of the natives of Virginia, the historical paintings of the Iroquois, 
the Hurons, and the numerous tribes inhabiting the central table-land of the 
Alleghanies. The sagkokok of the Virginian Indians represented symboli- 
cally the events which took place in a cycle of sixty years; each cycle was 
represented by a wheel divided by its radii into sixty equal parts. Lederer 
relates that in the Indian village of Pommaoomek he saw one of these 
cycles, in which the epoch of the arrival of Europeans on the coast of Vir- 
ginia was indicated by the figure of a white swan, vomiting forth fire ; thus 
at once symbolizing their colour, their arrival by water, and the effects 
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which their fire-arms had produced on the Americans. This, however, is a 
far more comprehensive symbol than any other which we find among the 
American Indians. and it obviously has the defect of not immediately telling 
its own story. A clear idea of the historical painting of the Americans may 
be formed from a pictorial narrative of a warlike expedition, undertaken by 
some Frenchmen against atribe of the Iroquois, before Canada was occupied 
by the English. It is written symbolically in ten lines, figured as follows : 
—The first line contains the arms of France, surmonnted by a hatchet, and 
near are eighteen symbols of decades. The hatchet, or tomahawk, being 
the Indian symbol of war, as the calumet is of peace, this signifies that ‘a 
hundred and eighty Frenchmen undertook some warlike expedition.’ The 
second line contains a mountain, with a bird springing from its summit, and 
a stag with a moon on its back. The mountain was the cognizance of Mon- 
treal, and the bird signifies departure ; so that this line reads, ‘ they departed 
from Montreal in the first quarter of the stag-month, corresponding to our 
July.’ The third line, a canoe, with twenty-one huts: that is, ‘they went 
by water, landing every night to rest, and were twenty-one days on their 
journey.’ The fourth line, a foot with seven huts or wigwams, intimating 
‘they then marched seven days.’ The fifth line, a hand and three wig- 
wams, over one of which are two pendent branches, and a figure of the sun. 
This means that ‘they had come within three days’ march of the Sonon- 
tuan tribe of the Iroquois, whose cognizance was two bending branches, and 
that they were coming on the east of the village,’ which is shown by the 
relative positions of the hand and the cognizance. The sixth line, twelve 
symbols of decades, a hut with the same cognizance as before, and a man 
asleep. ‘There were one hundred and twenty Sonontuans surprised in 
their beds.’ The seventh line, a club and eleven heads, five figures of men 
over as many symbols of decades, ‘Eleven Sonontuans were killed, and 
fifty taken prisoners.’ The eighth line, a bow containing nine heads, with 
eleven marks beneath. ‘The victors had nine killed and eleven wounded.’ 
The ninth line, showers of arrows hurtling in the air from opposite directions. 
‘The battle was obstinate and well contested.’ The tenth line, arrows 
coming from one side only. ‘ The vanquished fled, without any further 
attempt at resistance.’ The whole story may be told inafew words. ‘ One 
hundred and eighty Frenchmen set out from Montreal early in July ; after 
sailing twenty-one days and marching seven, they surprised one hundred 
and twenty Sonontuans on the east side of them ; after an obstinate resist- 
ance, they killed eleven, captured fifty, and put the rest to flight, with the 
loss to themselves of nine killed and eleven wounded.” 


Examples of the Doctor’s unwarranted conclusions, or rather in- 
adequate illustrations to prove what may after all be true and capable 
of proof, will be found in the instances which he adduces to support 
his doctrine of the degraded and corrupted condition of savages. 
For example, when wishing to demonstrate that the religion of 
savages is wofully gross and limited, and their ignorance sometimes 
such as to show that some tribes scarcely rise above the brute cre- 
ation, he brings forward an anecdote related of the natives of the 
Ani Islands that tells rather against than for his purpose, seeing 
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that it displays a good deal of acute reasoning, although from false 
and defective premises :— 


*** Of the immortality of the soul,’ says the traveller, ‘they have not the 
least conception. To all my inquiries on this subject they answered, ‘ No 
Arafura ever returned to us after death, therefore we know nothing of a 
future state, and this is the first time we heard of it.” Their idea was 
Mati, mati, ludah (when you are dead there is an end of you.) Neither 
have they any notion of the creation of the world. They only answered, 
‘None of us are aware of this; we have never heard anything about it, and 
therefore do not know who has done it all.’ 

*** To convince myself more fully respecting their want of knowledge of a 
Supreme Being, I demanded of them on whom they called for help in their 
need, when, far from their homes engaged in the Trepang fishery, their 
vessels were overtaken by violent tempests, and no human power could save 
them, their wives and children, from destruction? The eldest among them, 
after having consulted the others, answered, that they knew not on whom 
they could call for assistance ; but begged me, if I knew, to be so good as 
to inform them. 

“**T was at length tired of asking questions ; and did my best to give 
them a notion of the creation of the world and of a future state. I remarked 
to them, how wonderful it was that a small grain of seed sprang up into a 
spreading tree ; that the different sorts never mixed; that everything which 
surrounded us was in a constantly progressive state of creation and decay ; 
and that all these things could never have taken place but for the superin- 
tendence of an all-wise Providence. The Arafuras nodded their heads, to 
shew that my words appeared to have some truth in them. 

*** At length, one of them, who had listened with particular attention, 
demanded of me where this All-ruling Being took up his abode. I 
answered, that the Deity was present every where ; not only among us, but 
in every plant which, through his goodness and power, he has furnished us 
for our food. This idea was too abstruse for the Arafuras; for cone of them 
answered—‘ Then this God is certainly in your arrack, for I never feel 
happier than when I have drunk plenty of it.’” 


Now considering that these poor people never had been en- 
lightened by revelation or the speculations of civilized men, we say 
that the whole of their conduct, questions and answers, showed no 
monstrously degraded condition of intellect. The notions of the 
refined Greeks concerning the Deity and futurity were as gross and 
monstrous as those described are deficient; while as regards the 
creation of the world we find among those who possess the light of 
Scripture, and in our day, no small amount of difference of opinion. 

Dr. Taylor’s collected anecdotes to prove how inferior savage 
man is to civilized man, in every particular that can illustrate that 
inferiority, not only in respect of intellectual powers, social, and 
even physicial condition, but of the affections of the heart, are 
sometimes selected to the neglect of instances which must have of- 
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fered themselves of a more favourable nature. He even holds that 
the American Indians are incapable to an extraordinary extent of 
cherishing sorrow for the loss of their relatives or tenderness to- 
wards their memory. But whatever may be the precise value of his 
illustrations or of his remarks upon them, his instances are always 
curious. We give some specimens. Speaking of mourning over 
the grave :— 


“* Theodore Irving relates an anecdote which illustrates the precise value 
of this mourning over the grave. When entering an Indian village, ‘our 
attention,’ he says, ‘ was attracted by a low mournful cry, from the midst of 
a number of small mounds, at a short distance, the burial ground of the 
village. We approached the spot so cautiously, as not to disturb the per- 
son who was seated there. Upon the top of one of the graves, a large 
mound covered with grass, was lying an Indian girl. Her buffalo robe had 
escaped from her shoulder, and her long dishevelled black hair was mingled 
with the grass of the prairie. Her bosom was resting upon the sod, and 
her arms extended as if embracing the form of the being who was moulder- 
ing beneath. Believing that she was some female belonging to the tribe, 
singing a dirge over the grave of some departed friend, we listened atten- 
tively to her song. At one moment it would rise in the air with a plaintive 
sound as if she was dwelling with mournful tenderness upon the virtues of 
the deceased. At times she would seem to speak of the feelings of his 
heart; at others the note would seem to be one of war, of battle ; and then 
her song would burst from her, with the startling energy of a person who 
was in the midst of the scene itself, and was acting over the feats of the 
silent dead. At these moments she raised her head, and her whole frame 
seemed swelling with the inspiration of the theme ; but in the very midst of 
this energetic burst of enthusiasm, the chord of some more mournful recol- 
lection would be touched, and the song would sink from its high and ardent 
tone, to a note of woe so despairing, that it appeared as if the sluices of her 
heart were opened, and the deep hidden stream of her affection was flow- 
ing out in the mournful melody.’ Interested and excited by the scene, 
Mr. Irving and his companions hasted to inquire the history of this lonely 
mourner, from ‘ the half-bred interpreter,’ a man of great gravity and expe- 
rience. ‘If it had been in the nature of his face to wear a more scornful 
expression than it usually did, the smile of contempt which passed over his 
weather-beaten features as we told the story, would have added to it. For 
a moment he seemed surprised,—then added that she was a squaw who 
resided in the adjoining lodge, and but a short time before he had heard her 
say to her mother, that as she had nothing else to do, she believed she would 


go and take a bawl over her brother’s grave. He had been killed five 
yearsbefore.’ ” 


The Doctor prefaces this account by saying that in the west and 
south of Ireland the loud lamentations made at funerals are often 
the mere mockery of woe; ard he quotes the following anecdote to 
show that on the part ofa brother of the deceased this affectation may 
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take place. ‘A servant of mine,” the author’s informant said, 
‘‘ who had lost a brother some months past, was to go with us to the 
part of the country where his brother was interred ; he said to one 
of my children with great joy in his countenance,—‘O Sir, what 
fine shoutin’ and bawlin’ 1’ll have when I go to my brother’s grave. 
Tis I that’ll play murther over it.’ ” 

Now the Doctor’s informant was “a distinguished clergyman,” so 
that Pat could not be supposed to be entirely uncivilized, or igno- 
rant concerning a future state ; therefore by itself the case proves 
too much, or must not be taken but as an exception, just as we may 
suppose should the anecdote of the squaw. However, the [rish story 
is funny enough, and deserves a place in an Essay on the Natural 
History of Society. 

The facts next to be narrated must be in part set down to the 
mischievous and horridly demoraliziug influences of a vile traffic; a 
traffic which has changed white men, and suchas call themselves 
Christians, into demons of cruelty :— 


‘* The slave-dealers of the last century relate countless anecdotes of simi- 
lar barbarity among the African tribes, and their account is fully confirmed 
by the Missionaries. Father Labat mentions one instance of this worse 
than brutal disregard of natural ties, which is too curious to be omitted. 
He tells us that being one day, during the year 1654 in his convent of St. 
Salvador, a native of Congo came into the church and made such loud and 
doleful lamentations, that he gathered round him all the inhabitants of the 
convent. They eagerly inquired what dreadful calamity had befallen him, 
but so extreme was his affliction, that he was long unable to make an answer. 
After much labour, and many kind attempts at consolation, he at length 
unfolded the nature of his grief. He told them that he was reduced to the 
extreme of misery and despair; he had sold his children, his wives, his only 
sister, his younger brothers, and finally his father and mother; he was 
therefore in great distress, because there was none of his family left whom 
he could turn into money. The worthy Capuchins were astounded ; at first 
they could not forbear from laughing at so strange a complaint: they then 
endeavoured to show him what an unnatural monster he was, and how 
justly he merited sufferings far more severe than those he endured. He 
coolly replied that he had done nothing but what had been constantly prac- 
tised in that country; and there could be no crime in reducing them to 
that slavish condition to which he himself had run the risk of been reduced 
by them.” 


We look upon the account which follows as offering a far juster 
general view of savage character, especially among tribes of warriors, 
than the preceding instances. ‘There will be seen in it too a sort of 
high-mindedness and regard to noble bearing in the conduct of the 
avenger who may be supposed to have thought that he was impelled 
by something like fate or the will of the Great Spirit :— 
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‘“‘ The Otoe Indians having procured some kegs of whisky, resolved to 
have a grand carousal, and aware of the fury to which their passions would 
be stimulated by intoxication, removed all weapons beyond their reach. 
When the whisky began to work, a fearful braw! commenced, and in the 
frenzy of strife the brother bit off a part of the chieftain’s nose. The Iotan 
was sobered in a moment, he paused, looking intently in the fire, without 
uttering a word ; then drawing his blanket over his head, walked out of the 
building, and hid himself in his own lodge. On the following morning 
he sought his brother, and told him that he had disfigured him for life : 
‘ to-night,’said he, ‘I will go to my lodge and sleep; if I can forgive 
you when the sun rises you are safe, if not you die.’ He kept his word; 
he slept upon his purpose, but sleep brought no mercy. He sent word 
to his brother that he had resolved upon his death, that there was no 
further hope for him ; at the same time he besought him to make no resist- 
ance, but to meet his fate as a warrior should. His brother received the 
message and fled from the village. An Indian is untiring in his pursuit of 
revenge, and though years may elapse, yet he will obtain it in the end. 
From the time that it became the fixed purpose of the Iotan to slay his 
brother, his assiduity never slept; he hunted him for months. He pursued 
his trail over the prairies ; he followed his track from one thicket to another, 
he traced him through the friendly villages, but without success; for al- 
though he was untiring his brother was watchful, and kept out of the way. 
The old warrior then changed his plan of action. He laid in wait for him 
in the forest, crouching like a tiger, in the paths which he thought he might 
frequent in hunting, but he was for a long time unsuccessful. At length, 
one day when seated on a dead tree, he heard the crackling noise of a twig 
breaking beneath a cautious footstep. He instantly crouched behind the 
log, and watched the opposite thicket. Presently an Indian emerged from 
it, and gazed earnestly around. The Iotan recognised his brother instantly. 
His care-worn face and emaciated form evinced the anxiety and privations 
that he had suffered. But this was nothing to the Iotan; as yet his re- 
venge was unsated, and the miserable appearance of his brother touched 
no chord of his heart. He waited until he was within a few feet of him, 
then sprang from his lurking-place and met him face to face. His brother 
was unarmed ; but met his fiery look with calmness, and without flinching. 
* Ha, ha! brother,’ cried the Iotan, cocking his rifle, ‘ I have followed you 
long in vain,—now I have you—you must die.’ The other made no reply, 
but throwing off his blanket, stepped before him, and presented his breast. 
The Iotan raised his rifle, and shot him through the heart.” 


Our next extract is valuable, and contains, the reader feels at 


once, a just although rather a novel view concerning indigence and 
diseases among savage tribes :-— 


** Another source of error is the absence of indigence and disease in savage 
tribes. But a brief examination will show that this absence is more appa- 
rent than real; and that in this case also uniformity has been mistaken for 
perfection. 
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“It is generally agreed that indigence consists in the want of some 
things absolutely necessary to existence. Such a state cannot exist in bar- 
barous life; the savage either lives or dies; he is never precisely rich or 
poor; whilst the means of subsistence are afforded, he exists from hand to 
mouth ; when they fail, there is no one from whom he can beg or borrow, 
and few whom he can plunder. With him destitution is death. It is true 
that he can support hunger, thirst, pain, to a degree which we cannot ap- 
proach; that he will feed on substances from which we shrink with horror. 
But there are limits to his powers of endurance : when these are passed, he 
sinks unnoticed and unknown; there is no one to record that a unit has 
been subtracted from the amount of human existence. The uniformity 
which travellers and voyagers have discovered in savage life, is a condition 
but one degree higher than absolute starvation. Those who sink below it, 
disappear instantaneously, and are as if they had never been. 

‘‘ For a similar reason, severe diseases are rarely seen by the casual vi- 
sitors of savage tribes. Death is their doctor, and the grave their hospital. 
Those who have resided amongst them, testify thatdiseases are produced by 
the privations endured at one period and the repletion in which they 
indulge when a time of plenty arrives. But unless the cure is rapid, the 
termination of the disease must be fatal. When patients are left entirely to 
nature, it is found that nature presses very hard for an immediate payment 
of her debt.”’ 


One of Dr. Taylor’s striking observations bearing upon a leading 
view in his works, and which goes, as corroborated and illustrated 
by him in the course of a multitude of proofs forcibly arranged is, 
that in all barbarous nations, the relics of a more ancient system, 
far superior to that which they now possess, are to be discovered. 
Follow him to the South Sea [slands, and listen to part of what he 
adduces from these regions :-— 


“The boomerang of the New Hollanders, for instance, is a weapon 
far surpassing Australian ingenuity ; the peculiarities of its shape, and mode 
of use, are such as necessarily to involve a long series of projectile experi- 
ments before it could have been brought to perfection ; but the Australians, 
as we now tind them, are utterly destitute of the contrivance, the obser- 
vation, and the patience which such experiments would require. It was for 
some time believed that this weapon was peculiar to the islands of the 
Southern seas, and consequently, that it must have been a native invention ; 
but on examining the pictured representations on the Egyptian monuments, 
we find that a weapon similar to the boomerang was employed by those who 
hunted water-birds on the Nile; and allusions to a missile of the same kind 
occur in the earlier Greek poets. The advance in the arts among barba- 
rians is usually found in weapons of war, or instruments of music. The 
contrast is very striking between the elaborate workmanship of a New Zea- 
land spear, and the clumsy appearance of one of their fish-hooks; the 
wooden club or sword is a formidable weapon in the South seas; but the 
substitute for the spade is the most miserably inefficient implement that can 
well be imagined. But among the New Zealanders, proofs have been re- 
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cently discovered of a greater advance in the mechanical arts having existed 
at an unknown age, than they were found to possess when first their country 
was visited by Europeans. From time immemorial, the New Zealanders: 
have been in the habit of burying with their dead the favourite axes, and 
implements of stone, that were highly prized by their chiefs, while in this 
state of existence. Some years ago, the removal of one of these articles 
would have been deemed an act of impious sacrilege ; but this feeling is 
fast disappearing, and the priests, who alone know where these sacred ceme- 
teries are situated, generally die, keeping the secret. But in 1835, Mr. 
Polack informs us, ‘an influential priest was bribed to dispose of an ancient 
adze, called toki pu tangata by the people: it was extremely ancient, and 
had been buried in a sandy soil for many years; the place of its interment 
was only known to the priest, who had noted the spot by the branching of 
a particular tree called Rdatd. We afterwards discovered, that had the cir- 
cumstance been known of the priest having sold it, probably the infuriate 
sticklers for sanctity would have sacrificed the seller to their resentment 
The adze was formed of a blue granite, inserted in a handle of the rata, or 
red pine-wood, carved agreeably to native taste. This instrument, from 
disuse, is scarcely to be met with in the country.” An engraving of the 
adze is given in Mr. Polack’s very interesting work; and both in beauty of 
execution, and adaptation to its purpose, it is obviously superior to any of 
the other mechanical implements of which be has given figures. Ata 
future period many aboriginal curiosities will, probably, be discovered by 
the European colonists, in tilling the ground. Mr. Polack found several 
pieces of obsidian, or volcanic glass, while turning up a garden on his estate 
in the Bay of Islands, which doubtless were originally brought from the 
southward by the natives, for the purpose of making chisels and other im- 
plements from the sharp angular points of the crystallized substance. The 
manufacture of such instruments from obsidian in that part of the island 
appears to have ceased at a very remote period, in consequence of the in- 
cessant wars between the tribes. It is impossible to look at the specimens 
we possess of the tattooing of the New Zealanders, and the ornamental 
carvings on their boats and door-posts, without feeling convinced ,that the 
figures must have had symbolic signification, the sense of which is lost. It 
is generally known that the pattern for tattooing is not capricious, but that 
it has direct reference to the tribe and rank of the individual.” 


Mr. Polack is again quoted, where he says that the “ tattooing is 
the sign-manuel and crest of a native chief. In title-deeds of land, 
purchases, or receipts of any description, the moko, or fac-similes, 
on the face of a chief, are correctly represented by him on paper. 
The initials, or crest on the seal, attached to the watch or ring of 
a European, is accounted by a native as the moko of its owner.” 
Again, as there are national differences in the process observable 
among the islanders in the different clusters of the southern ocean, 
in the forms which predominate in their tattooings, our author con- 
cludes that there must be some reference to a traditionary standard 
in the practice, which, in some form or other, prevailed almost 
universally amongst the barbarous nations. 
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In our opening remarks and outline we alluded to the descent 
which the Doctor makes even to some of the forms which society 
now takes in England, and which he adduces as proofs that in civi- 
lization, or the development of man’s nature, there is a principle of 
conservation promising moral cohesion. He even finds this in the 
factory system. He says,— 


“One of the most striking of these elements is confidence ; it is impos- 
sible to travel through a manufacturing district without being astounded at 
beholding the millions of property that remain at the mercy of the ashes of 
a tobacco-pipe. Were there any danger of such an insurrection as the Jac- 
querie, or Jack Cade rebellion among the operatives, all the military 
force of England could not defend the property accumulated in the single 
county of Lancaster. If Swing and Rock took cotton instead of corn for 
the subject of their experiments, the mischief, which could by no possi- 
bility be prevented, would be incalculable. But capatalists invest their 
money in mills and machinery without any dread of the incendiary, and 
operatives behold the structures rise without ever anticipating that they will 
become their prisons. When a foreigner, some time since, asked a party of 
operatives if they did not regard the mills of Manchester as a kind of Bastille, 


they not only laughed him to scorn, but were thoroughly persuaded of his 
insanity.”’ 


He also gives it as his opinion that among the operatives of this 
country there is continually manifested a growing sense of the supe- 
riority of moral force to physical strength ; and this he illustrates 


by means of an example which many might not anticipate. It is 
this,— 


‘* Mischievous as strikes and turns-out are, they exhibit features which 
must afford some consolation to the philanthropist and the moralist. There 
isa firmness of purpose displayed on these occasions, an iron spirit of endu-: 
rance, which it would be the worst of all mistakes to confound with sulky 
obstinacy ; it is the repose of conscious strength; it is founded on a mistaken 
notion of right, but in spite of the mistake, the notion of rectitude whenever 
present, cannot but be influential, and hence it is an invariable rule, that 
whenever a strike has led to an act of violence, the whole matter is at once 
ended—the moral cohesion which held the workmen together is melted 
and solved by crime; each man is anxious to disclaim any participation in 
outrage, and quietly returns to his employment.” 


These are views evidently of no short-sighted and unreflecting 
mind. But we must close the article, and shall do so by going a 
long way farther back*in the history of the human family, to give 
two specimens of Dr. Taylor’s critical reading of portions of the 
Old Testament. Concerning the man of matchless patience :— 


** The question whether Job was a historical personage or an imaginary 
haracter, does not necessarily enter into the consideration of the book as a 
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portraiture of manners, but we may be permitted to hazard a conjecture 
that a rabbinical error, similar to that which has founded so many legendary 
fictions on the sixth chapter of Genesis, has been the principal source of all 
the difficulties against admitting Job’s existence. It is now universally 
conceded that ‘the sons of God’ who took wives from ‘the daughters of 
men,’ were the pious descendants of Seth who intermarried with the off- 
spring of Cain. If the same principle of interpretation be applied to the 
historical introduction in the Book of Job, the rabbinical gloss that the sons 
of God mentioned in the sixth verse of the first chapter were angels, and 
the Satan or accuser, the devil, will appear a very unnecessary difficulty. 
The simple meaning would be, that when the pious men of Idumea assem- 
bled to worship Jehovah, the envious spirit of one or more was excited by 
the prosperity of Job, and the dialogue between the Satan, that is, the ac- 
cuser or malignant person, would appear to be nothing more than an ordinary 
oriental mode of describing the struggles between the suggestions of envy and 
the dictates of conscience. The theory is propounded with all possible 
humility, but it may be said in its favour that it does no violence to the 
literal meaning of the text, particularly if reference be made to the origi- 
nal Hebrew—that it gives a simple and natural explanation of an acknow- 
ledged difficulty—and that it is in strict accordance with the principles of 
interpretation applied to similar passages in the sacred volume. That the 
Book of Job alludes in many places to the ministration of angels has 
appeared doubtful to several commentators, and an examination of the pas- 
sages in which they seem to be mentioned, would shew that human mes- 
sengers, prophets or priests, may be intimated rather than spiritual agencics ; 
just as the angels of the churches mentioned in the Apocalypse unqucstion- 
ably designate human governors.” 


We travel to a still more remote distance, and to a passage from 
a part of the work which investigates the nature of civilization in 
the most ancient times of human history :— 


*‘ Every Biblical student is aware that the verb ‘ to know,’ and its deri- 
vative ‘ knowledge,’ are used in Hebrew to signify physical perception at 
least as frequently as mental reflection. There are fruits which do, ina 
very remarkable degree, influence our sensations ; opium, hemp-seeds, and 
the juice of the grape for instance, produce soporific and exhilarating effects. 
It is therefore very possible that the fruit of the tree of knowledge might 
have had a stimulating efficacy, and might, therefore, for obvious reasons, 
have been prohibited. The love of excitement is universal in the human 
race, people will often run into extreme peril for the mere sake of deter- 
mining how they would feel under such circumstances ; and the description 
of an untried sensation, even though it should be a painful one, excites an 
earnest desire for its perception. In the prohibition of this fruit, physical 
results are denounced, not as chastisements, but as natural and necessary 
consequences .‘ In the day that thou eatest thereof, dying thou shalt die ;’ 
intimating that the fruit would produce constitutional effects which would 
render mortality inevitable. Thus viewed, the prohibition ceases to be a 
capricious test ; it becomes a salutary warning ; designed, like every other di- 
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vine law, for the preservation and prosperity of God’s creatures. The obe- 
dience required of Adam and Eve was not submission to an arbitrary man- 
date, but the observance of a condition necessary to their continuance in the 
paradisaical state ; it was the reasonable adherence to law, not the blind ho- 
mage to the will of a despot.” 


We cannot be wrong when we pronounce Dr. Taylor’s work to be 
one of great merit, displaying unusual ability and a vast range of 
reading. The reasoning powers which he brings to his task are of 
a superior order, although in the vast breadth of his subject he may 
have sometimes failed to convince ; his knowledge is sound; his 
sentiments are healthy; his literature elegant and not seldom elo- 
quent; so that we may safely recommend the work to our readers, 
on account of the valuable, truths which it lays down, and for the 
varied interesting illustrations brought to their discussion. 





Art. XIV.—A Dissertation on the Nature and Character of the Chinese 
System of Writing. By Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL.D., President of 
the American Philosophical Society. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 375. 


A REVIEWER Several years ago observed, that it was “ rather remark- 
able,” that, “notwithstanding the great commercial intercourse 
which England has maintained with China for more than a cen- 
tury,” the Za Tsing Leu Lee, or Penal Code of China, translated 
by Sir George Staunton in the year 1810, should have been ‘the 
first work ever rendered out of that language (Chinese) directly 
into our own.”” The same journal, on another occasion, asked with 
some emphasis ; ‘* Why has it not been made a point to have 
Englishmen acquainted with the language of China? It has been 
learned by Portuguese, by Italians, by Frenchmen. .... . The 
nation, which above all others maintains the greatest intercourse 
with China; the nation, which above all has the greatest interest 
dependent on that intercourse ; the nation, which has had so many 
of her sons living for so many years on Chinese ground, was under 
the necessity of going to Naples for an interpreter, when she thought 
of sending an embassy to China.” 

The truth is, however unpalatable a truth ii may be,—and we 
advert to it with regret,—the truth is, we say, that the state of Chi- 
nese studies in Great Britain, for a long time, has been compara- 
tively low. A striking illustration of this state of things will be 
found in the extraordinary and scarcely credible, though well 
authenticated anecdote of that accomplished scholar, Sir William 
Jones, who is supposed to have translated some Chinese odes, and 
yet has inserted in his own handwriting, as it is said, on one of the 
blank pages of a Chinese manuscript Dictionary, presented to the 
Royal Society, a remark to this effect,—that, if the letters 4 and B 
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can be supplied, the work will be inestimable. The defect, as 
has been observed, was in his knowledge, and not in the dictionary, 
for the Chinese have no word which, properly speaking, can be said 
to begin with the vocal 4, nor does the power of B, as all Chinese 
scholars know, enter into their language. ‘The same distinguished 
scholar frankly avows, that “ it is to our I‘rench neighbours we are 
indebted for almost every effort, that has been made to elucidate 
the language and literature of China.” 

The well-known traveller, Mr. Barrow, who accompanied the 
English embassy of Lord Macartney to China, became sensible of 
the general ignorance of the Janguage and literature of China, which 
at that time prevailed in England. ‘In Great Britain,” says he, 
‘we have known still less of the Chinese language and Chinese lite- 
rature than on the continent ;” 

Another able writer, the Reverend W. Milne, who was among 
the first missionaries sent from England to China, states, that 
‘‘ when the mission was first suggested (in 1807), there were no helps 
in English to assist in the acquisition of the Chinese language. 
England knew and cared little about China beyond its commerce. 
Some even doubted the practicability of acquiring the language to 
any available degree. At that time there was but one British sub- 
ject [Sir George Thomas Staunton] who could be said to know the 
Chinese language ; and he was not then residing in the British 
dominions.” 

It should be remarked, that Catholic missionaries, from France, 
Italy, and Portugal, had then been in China for about two hundred 
and forty years; they had transmitted to Europe, as Mr. Milne 
candidly states, accounts of every thing that seemed most interest- 
ing ; and those countries were far before our own in the knowledge 
of China. 

The apology made for this ignorance, was, that those who did 
take the trouble to read the accounts given of China by the Catho- 
lic writers would not believe them. Who would have supposed, for 
example, that the calm and philosophic Adam Smith, in speaking 
of the accounts of the Chinese roads, canals, and other public works, 
would have indulged himself in the following coarse language ; 
which subsequent accounts of China have proved to be unjustifiable. 
‘*‘ The accounts of those works, however, which have been transmit- 
ted to Europe, have generally been drawn up by weak and wonder- 
ing travellers ; frequently, by stupid and lying missionaries. If 
they had been examined by more intelligent eyes, and if the accounts 
of them had been reported by more faithful witnesses, they would 
not, perhaps, appear to be so wonderful.” Yet these accounts of 
“weak and wondering travellers,” and of “ stupid and lying mission- 
aries,’ to which, however, Smith's work is much indebted, are now 
found to be quite as trustworthy as the accounts we have of most 
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other parts of the globe. So true is the reflection of Sir William 
Jones, that ‘* we all love to excuse or to conceal our ignorance, and 
are seldom willing to allow any excellence beyond the limits of our 
own attainments; like the savages, who thought that the sun rose 
and set for them alone, and could not imagine that the waves, which 
surrounded their island, left coral and pearls upon any other shore.” 

It is true, indeed, that a considerable time has elapsed since the 
period mentioned; and a few individuals have, in the interval, 
made contributions to the very meagre and scanty stock of that 
day. 

In France, on the contrary, to say nothing of Germany,—Chinese 
studies have advanced within the last thirty years beyond all reason- 
able anticipation. The names of Rémusat, Klaproth, and others 
among the dead, and a bright constellation among the living, have, 
with the patronage of the government, given an impulse, which has 
enabled France to outstrip usin this branch of knowledge. France 
was long ago wise enough to see the advantage resulting to her na- 
tional reputation from the establishment of professorships of Chinese 
as wel] as other languages ; and, as a late writer justly observes, 
“that nothing of the kind should as yet (1836) have existed in 
England, is remarkable.” Indeed, we think it would not be 
hazarding much, to affirm, that at this moment, a student would be 
able, in a given time, to acquire a more thorough and exact know- 
ledge of the Chinese language and literature in the Asiatic school 
at Paris than he would even in the city of Canton itself with the 
ordinary means which he would there be able tocommand. We 
would not be so absurd as to assert, that he would be better able to 
converse in the language, than he would by daily intercourse with 
natives of the country ; but that he would find more aids, for under- 
standing the true nature and character of the language and litera- 
ture, than he would in any other country. 

This state of things is the more ‘‘ remarkable,” as, in addition to 
the inducements and facilities afforded by the commercial intercourse 
of England, the Chinese language has a nearer resemblance to our 
own than to the French, in one of its striking features, the absence 
of all inflections in the principal parts of speech; so that it is pro- 
porportionably more easy of acquisition to Englishman than to 
Frenchmen. But we must proceed to the work before us. 

It is justly observed by our author, that,— 


*“‘ When, in the last century, the Chinese language, through the writings 
of the Catholic missionaries, became known to the learned of Europe, great 
astonishment was excited by its simple, ungrammatical structure, by its 
complicated graphic system, and by the small number of its monosyllables 
compared with the immense quantity of the characters employed in writing. 
Every new and extraordinary object must, with the mass of mankind, be a 
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monster or a miracle ; the latter was preferred. Admiration succeeded sur- 
prise, and then imagination did its work. The Chinese writing was called 
hieroglyphic, ideographic, and said to represent ideas entirely independent of 
speech. It was almost exclusively considered as the Janguage; and the 
spoken words were called its pronunciation, as if they were only a secondary 
mode of communicating ideas, and dependent upon the ocular method. At 
last it was said, that the Chinese characters were read and understood, as in 
China, by nations entirely ignorant of the spoken idiom. In short, those 
visible signs were held up by the enthusiasts as a model for an universal 
language, which should reach the mind through the eyes, without the aid 
of articulate sounds. These enthusiastic opinions were introduced into 
Europe by the Catholic missionaries, about the middle of the last century. 
Those venerable men imbibed them from the Chinese literati, whose na- 
tional vanity is without bounds. They were received as sacred oracles, and 
spread rapidly among the learned, who, like other men, are apt to be smitten 
with the wonderful. Even in this enlightened age these opinions are yet 
supported, to a greater or lesser extent, by men whose judgment in other 
matters is entitled to the respect of all.” 


The learned author adds, that he might qnote, to this point, num- 
berless passages from the writings of the early missionaries, show- 
ing the wild ideas which they entertained of the Chinese writing ; 
but he contents himself with citing one example only, which is from 
Father Cibot, who wrote from Pekin, under the assumed name of 
Father Ko, a Chinese Jesuit. That author says, the Chinese cha- 
racters are composed of symbols and images, which are unconnected 
with any sound, and may be read in all languages. They form a 
kind of intellectual, algebraical, metaphysical, and idea! painting, 
which expresses thoughts, and represents them by analogy, by re- 
lation, by convention, &c. 

Such had been the state of opinions among the learned in Europe, 
for more than a century, as to the real constitution and genius of 
the Chinese language, when our author began to examine into the 
supposed mysteries of that dialect of human speech ; his views of 
which were first made public ten years ago, in a letter addressed 
to Captain Basil Hall (July, 1828). To this letter, as the first 
in historical order, relating to this subject, we shall now recur ; 
since it contains in a condensed form the substance of such infor- 
mation on this curious and interesting question as our limits will 
allow us to lay before the reader. Mr. Du Ponceau says :— 


‘*T was at first astonished at the wonders, which are ascribed to this mode 
of ocular communication, which appeared to me to be greatly exaggerated ; 
and I determined to pursue the subject as far as my means would permit 
me, The result of my investigations does by no means agree with the 
opinion that is generally entertained. The general opinion which prevails, 
even among those who are the most proficient. in the Chinese idiom, is, 
that the system or mode of writing which is in use in that country, and 
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whichthey ca!l the written in opposition to the spoken language, is an ocular 
method of communicating ideas, entirely independent of speech, and which, 
without the intervention of words, conveys ideas through the sense of vision 
directly tothe mind. Henceitis called ideographic, in contradistinction from 
the phonographic or alphabetical system of writing. It requires not a little 
boldness to fly in the face of an opinion so generally received, and which 
has so many respectable authorities in its support, and none against it but 
those of reason and fair logical deductions from uncontroverted facts. As 
you have, however, in a manner challenged me to produce the proof of my 
assertions, I do not hesitate to do it, in the spirit of humility which becomes 
me, and submitting the whole to your candor and better judgment. 

‘* This opinion has naturally led to that of the Chinese writing being an 
universal written language, conveying ideas directly to the mind, and which 
might be read alike in every idiom upon earth, as our numerical figures and 
algebraic signs are. This idea has been carried so far, that some mission- 
aries have wished, that the Chinese written language, as it is called, should 
be cultivated through the whole world ; for then the New Testament, being 
translated into Chinese, all nations might read it, without learning the 
spoken idiom, and on a mere inspection of the characters. And, as a proof 
that this might be done, it has been alleged, that the Japanese, Coreans, 
Cochin-Chinese, and other nations, could read Chinese books without know-.- 
ing or understanding the oral language of China. But these are not the 
only wonderful systems to which this opinion has given rise. 

‘‘ This writing having been formed, as is supposed, without any reference 
to, or connexion with, spoken language, a question might naturally arise, 
which of the two was first invented. Nobody, to be sure, has ventured to 
say, that writing existed before speech; yet, if that proposition has not been 
directly advanced, I must say, that sinologists have come very near to it. 
For instance, they affect to call the monosyllabic words of the Chinese lan- 
guage the pronunciation of the characters; which leads to the direct infe- 
rence, that the words were made for the signs, and not these for the words. 
A justly celebrated French sinologist, M. Abel Rémusat, does not, indeed, 
believe that a language was invented to suit the written characters after 
they were formed ; but he supposes, that some then existing popular idiom 
was adopted, to serve asa pronunciation to the graphic signs. One step 
more (and hardly that) and written characters must have been invented 
before men learned to speak.” 


Our author then states very briefly some of his reasons for calling 
in question the prevailing opinion, and for entertaining one directly 
contrary to it. In China, Mr. Du Ponceau’s opinions excited no 
little attention among the European residents; who, having by mere 
practice, and without any study of the principles of the language, 
become able to chatter fluently, on the affairs of their daily busi- 
ness, in the colloquial dialect of Canton, with a natural self-com- 
placency looked contemptuously upon apy individual out of the ter- 
ritory of the Celestial Empire who should presume to entertain 
different opinions from themselves upon the language of China, 
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even though his opinions should be the result of great study and 
investigation. 

Accordingly, in the ‘ Canton Register” (of March 17th, 1830,) 
we find a notice of Mr. Du Ponceau, and his correspondent Captain 
Hall, in which the opinions of both are treated with as little cere- 
mony as might be expected under such circumstances. Captain 
Hall had stated in his ‘‘ Travels,” the new views suggested by 
Mr. Du Ponceau, which struck him with much force; and remark- 
ed, that he had himself formerly published the opinion, “ that in 
China, Japan, Corea, and Loo-Choo, though the spoken languages 
were different, the written character was common to them all; and 
consequently, that, when ‘any two natives of the different countries 
met, though neither could speak a word of the others’ language, 
they would readily interchange their thoughts by means of written 
symbols.” But he became satisfied by Mr. Du Ponceau’s argu- 
ments, that this was an error; he very candidly regretted, ‘ that 
an error of this magnitude in the history of language, should still 
have currency ;” and this regret on his part was the occasion of pub- 
lishing Mr. Du Ponceau’s Letter to him. The writer in the * Can- 
ton Register,” however, who had on another occasion taken the gal- 
lant Captain to task, for his boldness of assertion in the presence of 
Bonaparte, now censures him for his want of boldness in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Du Ponceau, and will not permit him to acknowledge, 
that he had committed any error in the case; but stoutly maintains, 
that his original assertion was correct ; that is, that in China, Ja- 
pan, Corea, and L.oo-Choo, the Chinese written language is gene- 
rally understood, by all who can be said to read and write ; and that 
it is equally certain, that ‘‘ when any two natives, who can write the 
Chinese character, meet, though neither could speak a word of the 
other's language, they can readily interchange their thoughts by 
means of the Chinese written symbols.” The writer in the “ Can- 
ton Register’’ adds, that, he has himself interchanged thoughts 
with Cochin-Chinese, Japanese, and Loo-Chooans, by means of the 
Chinese characters, although he could not understand one word 
they uttered, nor could they understand his speech. ‘ Therefore, 
for all practical purposes, whether of religion, science, or com merce, 
it is difficult to see wherein Captain Hall’s first assertion is errone- 
ous.” The writer then re-affirms his opinion, that the Chinese 
character is thus generally understood by five nations ; and adds, in 
a peculiarly significant and courteous manner, towards Captain Hall 
and his learned correspondent, that, ‘‘ seriously would it be to be 
regretted, that this fact should lose its hold on the mind of any 
Christian philanthropist, by the confessions of Captain Hall, before 
the President of the American Philosophical Society.” 

Du Ponceau states, that, notwithstanding this writer has the ad- 
vantage of residing on that little, confined spot of the Celestial 
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Empire, which is allotted to foreign ‘“ barbarians,”’ and where he 
ought to have obtained the best information, yet he is altogether 
mistaken in his assertion, that the Chinese written characters are 
common, as a national system of writing, to the five nations men- 
tioned by him. On the contrary, the fact is, that these characters 
are not common to the people of those nations in any other manner 
than the written words of the French language, for example, are 
common to the nations of Europe ; that is, they are common to the 
people of those nations who have studied and learned to write 
them. 

It seems that the circumstance which immediately led to the 
publication of the present volume was the receipt of two manuscript 
Vocabularies of the Cochin-Chinese language, belonging to the 
collection of the East India Marine Society, at Salem, to which 
association they had been presented by Lieutenant White, an officer 
of the American Navy. 

These two manuscripts are now published on the suggestion and 
under the direction of Mr. Du Ponceau, by the Philosophical So- 
ciety at Philadelphia. The first, in two columns, (the second column 
being a comparison of the Cochin-Chinese with the Chinese,) and 
in an English translation ; the other in its original state, Cochin- 
Chinese and Latin. 

Mr. Du Ponceau justly estimates the importance of these manu- 
scripts (which had been requested for publication in France), and 
observes, what we also believe to be the fact, that no similar work 
has yet been published in Asia or Europe. 


’ 


“* The languages of Tonquin and Cochin-China,” as he remarks, “ and, 
in general, the Ultra-Gangetic idioms, are very little known in Europe, and 
even in British India. The Tonquinese and Cochin-Chinese are sister lan- 
guages to the Chinese, which they not only resemble in the derivation of 
their words, but in their monosyllabic character and grammatical structure ; 
and their graphic system is evidently borrowed from that of China. 4 com- 
parison of those languages, therefore, as spoken, and written, is a subject of 
considerable interest.” 


With the aid of these two Vocabularies, Mr. Du Ponceau has 
accordingly made the comparison here mentioned ; and this com- 
parison, with the investigations which he has made in consequence, 
has led him to these results :— 

1. That the Chinese system of writing is not, as has been sup- 
posed, ideographic ; that its characters do not represent ideas, but 
words, aud therefore lexigraphic. 

2. That ideographic writing is a creature of the imagination, and 
cannot exist, but for very limited purposes, which do not entitle it 
to the name of writing. 

3. That among men endowed with the gift of speech, all writing 
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must be a direct representation of the spoken language, and cannot 
present ideas to the mind abstracted from it. 

4. That all writing, as far as we know, represents language in 
some of its elements, which are words, syllables, and simple sounds. 
In the first case it is Jexigraphic; in the second, syllabic; and in 
the third, alphabetical or elementary. 

5. That the lexigraphic system of the Chinese cannot be applied 
to a polysyllabic language, having inflections and grammatical forms, 
and that there is no example of its being so applied, unless partially 
or occasionally, or as a special, elliptical, and enigmatical mode of 
communication, limited in its uses ; but not as a general system of 
writing, intended for common use. 

6 That it may be applied to a monosyllabic language, formed on 
the model of the Chinese ; but that it will necessarily receive mo- 
difications and alterations which will produce material differences in 
the value and significations of the characters between different lan- 
guages, however similar in their original structure ; and therefore 

7. That nations, whose languages, like the Japanese, and (as it 
is said) the Loo-Chovoan, are polysyllabic, and have inflections and 
grammatical forms, although they may employ Chinese characters 
in their alphabet, cannot possibly understand Chinese books and 
manuscripts, unless they have learned the Chinese language ; and 
that if those nations, whose languages are monosyllabic, and who 
use the Chinese characters lexigraphically, can understand Chinese 
writings, without knowing the Janguage, it can only be to a limited 
extent, which it is one of the objects of his publication to ascer- 
tain. 

Mr. Du Ponceau adds, that although strongly impressed with the 
conviction of the truth of these propositions, it is nevertheless with 
great deference that he submits them to the judgment of the 
learned. 

From this statement of the results, it will be apparent, that the 
discussion involves a consideration of some of the highest questions 
in general philology, the examination of which would demand more 
space than can be reasonably expected to be devoted to the subject 
in our pages. We shall, therefore, confine our remarks principally 
to the simple fact of the true nature of the Chinese system of writ- 
ing; of which we are bound to say, that we are inclined to agree 
with our author,—that it is not, as has been commonly supposed, 
ideographic ; in other words, that the characters do not present to 
the mind ideas unconnected with vocal sounds, so as to make what 
is called an ocular Janguage, of which words are only the pronunci- 
ation ; and, consequently, (as Mr. Du Ponceau observes,) “ a sys- 
*em of pasigraphy, to be read alike in all languages ; which absurd 
consequence appears now to be abandoned by philologists.” 

The argument in support of the zdeographic nature of the Chinese 
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characters has rested, first, upon the authority of travellers, missio- 
naries, and others, who have visited China ; and, in the next place, 
upon the assumed fact, that these characters are read and under- 
stood by the Cochin-Chinese, Japanese, and other nations who 
speak various languages, and areignorant of the language of China. 
Both of these grounds of argument terminate in the simple matter 
of fact, whether the different nations alluded to, do understand the 
Chinese written language, without having ever studied it. We think 
our author has satisfactorily shown that they do not ; and we shall 
now submit his views to the reader. 

The Chinese language is always described by philologists as a 
monosyllabic language ; each syllable is significant, and constitutes 
a word, as we usually denominate it. These words, or syllables, 
may be joined together in speaking, like our English words, 
something, sometimes, or they may be separated, as was formerly 
the fashion in writing and printing, into two words, or monosylla- 
bles, as some thing, some times, &c. In the rapidity of speech there 
is no apparent difference in the utterance of these words, whether 
we analyze them into syllables or not; and it is only by the typo- 
graphical arrangement of the syllables, that we are aware of any 
difference, and call them monosyllables or polysyllables at pleasure. 
It is, therefore, as Mr. Du Ponceau observes, of no consequence 
whether the Chinese language, as spoken, be called monosyllabic or 
polysyllabic ; but it is important to know that every one of its 
syllables is a word; and, as each character represents a syllable 
(which is called its pronunciation), it necessarily follows that each 
character represents a word. 

In vent mia with these views of Mr. Du Ponceau, we have 
often thought, that, so far as relates to spoken language, the people 
of all nations, Kuropeans as well as Chinese, utter themselves, not 
in single syllables or words as we usually call them, but in sen- 
tences, or masses of vocal sounds, each of which sentences or masses 
may, in a certain sense, be called a word, whether it consists of one 
syllable only or of many. Such is human speech by nature; and 
the analyzing of each sentence, or mass, into single words, and each 
word into syllables, is an artificial process of the grammarians, who 
philosophise upon the constituent parts of human speech, as the 
anatomist does upon the component parts of the human body. 
This analysis, too, is often wholly insensible to the ear, and is not 
perceivable till the vocal sounds are reduced to writing ; then the 
eye takes cognizance of the analysis, and we make the separate 
syllables to be words, or parts of words, according to the taste or 
fancy (with some limitations) which happens to prevail in different 
ages. In our own language various changes in this respect have 
taken place within the last century ; and several words which are 


now written as compounds, were formerly written in their uncom- 
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pounded state, each component syllable being treated as a distinct 
word. The words above mentioned,—something, sometimes, are 
familiar examples. Words of this class, according to the process 
which has generally taken place in our language, are at first united 
into a compound term by means of a hyphen ; by degrees the hyphen 
is omitted, the component syllables are brought into immediate 
union, and then constitute what we afterwards call a single word. 

Now the effect upon the ear, as we have before intimated, is pre- 
cisely the same, whether the component syllables of a word, or the 
component words of a phrase, are written separately or in the united 
form. For example ; the four monosyllabic words, which compose 
the familiar question, How do you do? fall upon the ear precisely 
like a single word of four syllables ; and the question might (for the 
ear) just as well be written in one word, howdoyoudo, as the mono- 
syllables yes, and no, in answer to any question. In the same man- 
ner, so far as regards the ear, the well known monosyllabic line of 
Pope,— 

** And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ” 
might be written either in two or more portions, thus, 
‘** Andtenlowwords oftcreep inonedullline.” 

or even as one entire word of ten syllables,— 


** Andtenlowwordsoftcreepinonedullline.” 
which is but little longer than various words in our language, such 
as incomprehensibility, incommensurability, &c. 

This point may be further illustrated by a comparison of the Chi- 
nese language itself with our own. 

In Chinese (dialect of Canton), ¢sam chung, written as two mono- 
syllabic words, signify a si/kworm, which we, like the Chinese, 
might still write in two separate words, si/k worm, as our fathers 
formerly did. In Ainsworth’s Dictionary, it is so written ; Johnson 
consolidated the two into one word. Again; the Chinese names 
of the different kinds of tea, are each written in English as one 
word (usually a dissyllable), though it is well-known, that, to make 
the English word, we unite two distinct words of the original Chi- 
nese; as will be seen by the following examples, in which the word 
chah (still preserved in the Portuguese and Russian languages), is 


the generic term tea, and the accompanying syllables are the 
specific names :— 


Sew chung chah, Souchong tea, 
Pek how chah, Pekoe tea, 
Mow ee chah, Bohea tea, 

Sew chu chah, Gunpowder tea ; 


in which last example we might in our language have divided the 
word gun powder, and have kept the same number of words as in the 
Chinese. The word gunpowder itself is another illustration of this 
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process of compounding and decompounding language. The Chi- 
nese, in Canton, call gunpowder, fo yok (fire drug, or fire physic), 
and write it in two separate parts or words; just as we anciently 
did in English, gun powder, and might still continue to do, if cus- 
tom or caprice had not established a different mode. In Chinese, 
again, the two syllables chah che signify a tea spoon, and chah seong, 
a tea chest, both of which we still write in two separate words, like 
the Chinese. 

On the other hand, when the Chinese adopt from us a word of 
mere than one syllable, they analyze it into monosyllables, as the 
genius of their language requires ; thus, of the English word pud- 
ding, they make what we call two words, and they write it poo teen 
and not pooteen, in one, as they might do, so far as the ear is con- 
cerned, and in conformity with our rule. 

We will not pursue these illustrations any further, and will 
only add, that, as we speak in entire sentences or masses accord- 
ing to the views above expressed, it would be natural, that, in 
committing the spoken language to writing, men should at 
first have written down the consecutive words of a sentence, 
without any separation, just as we now find them in the most 
ancient manuscripts. 

Adopting, then, as we do, the reasonings of Mr. Du Ponceau, it 
is difficult for us to resist his conclusion; which is, that the 
Chinese characters are not unconnected with sounds, unless it 
should be contended that a syllable is not a sound. 

But at this stage of the argument, we are met by an objection, 
that the number of characters in the Chinese language is not less 
than thirty thousand, on the lowest computation ; and some state 
it as high as eighty thousand; while the spoken words do not ex- 
ceed two thousand. 

To this objection our author answers,—that the different charac- 
ters are only so many different ways in spelling the same word ; 
that a great many of the characters are out of use, and the whole 
nnmber actually employed is very small. In proof of this, we may 
observe here, that, according to Sir George Staunton, the whole of 
La Tsing Leu Lee, or Penal Code of China, which he translated, 
contains only about two thousand characters. But the difference, 
in point of numbers, between the written and spoken words, is not 
so great as is generally supposed. 

We cannot conclude the present article, without adding a few re- 
marks upon the supposed difficulty of Jearning the Chinese lan- 
guage. It has been the fate of this curious dialect of one-third 
part of the human race, to be enveloped in mystery, ever since 
Europeans have known that there was such a language on the globe. 
The impression of its extreme difficulty was, doubtless, first de- 
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rived from the accounts given of it by some of the early Catholic: 
missionaries ; and one of them, Father Nic. Longobardus, a Jesuit, 
so long ago as the year 1598, in a letter to his superior, says, he was 
congratulated by one of his} Chinese friends on having finished 
reading two of their books, one De Adultorum Disciplind, and the 
other De Medio Sempiterno, as if he had accomplished a great 
task: but, though his Chinese friend, with a little national vanity, 
declared that no person, except a native, could understand those 
books, the reverend Father adds,—very frankly adds,—‘‘I found 
no more difficulty than in going through Cicero or Livy.” The 
opinion of its great difficulty, however, has been very general to the 
present day. But this and the other mysteries attendant on it, are 
now in some measure dissipated. Mr. Davis, whose practical 
knowledge of the subject is entitled to some deference on this 
point,—assures us, that “ the rumoured difficulties from the great 
number and variety of the characters are the mere exaggerations of 
ignorance ;” and Mr. Du Ponceau’s investigations have shown, 
that this language is not so very different from others in many of 
the particulars in question. It is true, that writers on this snbject, 
from age to age, have continued to tell us of the eighty thousand 
characters, or words ; yet a small part of these are in general use, and 
the rest slumber quietly in the national dictionaries, as a great pro- 
portion of our English words do in the vocabularies of our own Jexico- 
graphers. Prémare, whose most valuable grammar (Notitia Lin- 
gue Sinice) has been published by the Anglo-Chinese College at 

alacca, assures us, that after knowing five or six thousand charac- 
ters, no book will stop one; and the Chinese themselves agree that 
ten thousand are sufficient for a scholar, or lettered man to know. 
Rémusat, also, in the Preface to his Grammar says, that the Chi- 
nese language ‘ may be learned like any other, and does not require 
any greater effort of attention or memory.” 

It is true, that many characters have the same sound, and this. 
occasions ambiguity. but that happens in all other languages ; as 
in English, when we use the words or characters, fain, fane, or 
Jeign, the ear can ascertain the meaning by the context alone ; and 
in French, cens, cent, sang, sans, sent, are like so many Chinese 
written words, having but one sound. 

Ambiguities must, from the imperfection incident to all human 
language, happen among the Chinese, as well as other nations. We 
may add, however, as an amusing singularity, that, as no new word 
can be introduced without the imperial authority, so an ambiguity, 
even in a man’s name, can be removed by the same power, as _ will 
be seen by the following curious proclamation from the Government 
Gazette, at Pekin,—‘* Whereas, the names of the Viceroy of Yun- 
nen, and the Lieutenant-General of that province, being pronoun-. 
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ced alike, though differently written, may occasion some confusion, 
it is therefore ordered that the Lieutenant- General, Shoo-lin, do 
change his name to Schoo-ching.”—KEdict of May 15th, 1800. 
Our host of English Smiths and Browns, would be soon extinguish- 
ed in the Celestial Empire. 

We must now bring our remarks on Mr. Du Ponceau’s work to a 
close, though we are sensible of not having done justice to the sub- 
jects which are so ably discussed by him, and which afford room 
for much more ample developments than would be admissible in our 
pages. ‘The learned author himself has, perhaps, aimed at too 
great condensation, presuming too much upon his reader’s know- 
ledge of the subject ; and he may, consequently, be misunderstood 
by those persons who have not given the requisite attention to the 
points discussed, to qualify them to judge of his labours. 





Art. XV. 
1. Chronicles of Life. By Mrs. Cornwatt Baron Witson. 3 Vols, 


London: Boone. 1840. 
2. Irish Life: in the Castle, the Courts, and Country. 3 vols. London: 


How and Parsons. 1840. 
3. The Dowager; or the New School for Scandal. By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 1840. 


TuEsE nine volumes constitute but a small portion of the number 
which prose fiction has filled since we last devoted a few pages to 
the “ Novels of the Month,” but they are sufficient for our purpose, 
viz. to indicate in some degree what are a few of the characteristics 
of our present literature of the light and imaginative class, to which 
the works before us belong, and also to point out to the patrons of 
circulating libraries where they may find, during the long winter 
nights, amusement of a sort somewhat superior to what the majority 
of contemporaneous fictions will afford. 

It would not be of much importance to note what may be the 
texture and complexion of fictitious literature at any given period, 
were it not either as guiding us first to the transitions, the changes, 
and the reactions which occur in public taste as well as in general 
intellectual attainment ; and secondly, as significantly showing the 
nature of our social condition in some of its most curious varla- 
tions; and therefore directing the mind to. causes of national 
moment, seeing that authors, especially those of the lighter staple, 
follow rather than lead, mirror rather than create the general appe- 
tite. 

A few sentences will not only indicate what we mean, but put the 
reflecting mind upon lines of inquiry which will naturally become 
more clear and defined the further that the thought is pursued and 
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subjected to illustrations within the reach of every reader and close 
observer. 

It is constantly repeated that there has been a decided and even 
mighty difference in the light literature, say especially of prose fic- 
tion, to which we confine ourselves, of the last and the present gene- 
rations. But this variation has not been greater or more marked 
than between the conditions and the habits which characterized 
the two periods ; and, in fact, the one as already mentioned, has 
been only the natural offspring or concomitant of the other. 

First, edueation, that is a capacity to read, has become more 
general; but what has had more to do with the matter, a taste for 
reading of one sort or another has wonderfully spread since the ter- 
mination of the long war with France ; and a corresponding supply 
of books has consequently been demanded. Now, the market will 
always afford materials equal in point of quantity to the demand, 
which implies that professional authors will not only write a great 
deal more, but that the tribe will vastly increase in the way of num- 
bers. Now what is this but saying that many incompetent hands 
will be called into the field, that there will be abundance of super- 
ficialities, and a prevailing tendency to write down to crude and ill- 
informed tastes, the authors and the readers continually alternating 
and being in the position always both of cause and of effect. 

The demand for books has necessarily put ingenious men to the 
utmost stretch of their powers to invent or discover innumerable 
methods by which cheapness may be attained along with new 
attractionsin the way of embellishment, and enterprising publishers 
have been taught to be satisfied with the smallest profits, while they 
are equally eager to have many and quick returns. The bookseller 
knows best what is demanded ; he prompts the author ; and a still 
greater infusion and diffusion take place, hastening on the mania in 
any particular direction, such as that of the Annuals, to an extre- 
mity, and in time, to a reaction. 

Other potent influences are at work to the deterioration, the 
flimsiness, and the over-rapid and crude productions in the walks of 
fiction, as witnessed at the present time. Morbidity of taste, and 
violent antagonism of feeling, characterize the age, and create de- 
mands that must and will be satisfied. Thus we find in what are 
called the Novels of Fashionable Life, excessive effeminacy and 
frivolity, heartlessness towards one another in the same grades, 
and a passion for show, which leads to the keenest and most,quest- 
ionable rivalries, jealousy, and hollowness of pretension. With the 
inferior orders, again, the appetite for excitement is strong, and 
daily fed with suitable stimulants ; while the extreme to which they 
have been driven by the coldness and even actual oppression of the 
rich and the elevated, has begotten rankling hatred, that whets its 
taste in the pages of Jack Shepherd and such like commodities for 
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the mind’s food. We may also assert that the mechanical efforts 
and triumphs ofthe age have with railroad speed and endless rami- 
fications, communicated the coldness, the obduracy and hardness of 
the baser metals to the heart of the nation ; while the tinsel senti- 
mentality, and the exaggerated descriptions of the fictions, over 
which my lady weeps or thrills, are mistaken for genuine emotions 
and healthful exercises. Natural pathos, true humour, fresh 
thoughts, are in a great measure banished ; although, as on some 
future occasion we shall endeavour to point out, we think there are 
symptoms of are-action, and of our transition state ere long reach- 
ing a climax. 

It would require no great study or scrutiny to discover various 
other circumstances and events which have operated to the product- 
ion of our present schools of fictitious literature. The endurance 
of peace, the numerous directions which the minds of men take in 
this externally tranquil condition, commercially, politically, and re- 
ligiously, might all be traced to striking results even in novel- 
writing. But we must leave these fields in all their breadth and 
intricacy to the speculative reader, and allow a few pages to the wri- 
ters before us. 

Mrs. Wilson has done wisely by throwing herself upon prose fic- 
tion, at least as exemplified in these Chronicles, which amount to a 
goodly number of separate stories. She exhibits in them a capa- 
city at least of depicting character and society as they exist in a 
diversity of shapes, and with force and feeling. The tales too are 
with considerable dramatic skill told in dialogue, and generally 
develope themselves in a natural, although frequently a hard, an 
abrupt, or unfinished manner. We shall not however weary the 
reader with a train of vague expressions, but at once extract the 
commencement of a touching and too true chronicle, having the sug- 
gestive title—‘‘ The Pawn-broker’s Window.” She seems to have 
studied the history of money-lenders, and of many who have recourse 
to them in times of need occasioned by folly or misfortune. 


‘‘ There is more philosophy of life to be learned at a pawnbroker’s win- 
dow than in all the libraries in the world. The maxims and dogmas which 
wise men have chronicled disturb the mind for a moment, as the breeze 
ruffles the surface of the deep, still stream, and pass away; but there is 
something in the melancholy grouping of a pawnbroker’s window which, 
like a record of ruin, sinks intothe heart. The household gods—the che- 
rished relics—the sacred possessions affection bestowed, or eyes now closed 
in death had once looked upon as their own—are here, as it were, pro- 
faned :—the associations of dear old times are here violated—the family 
hearth is here outraged—the ties of love, kindred, rank—all that the heart 
clings to are broken here: it is a sad picture, for, in spite of the glittering 
show, its associations are sombre. There hangs the watch, the old chased 
repeater, that hung above the head of a dying parent when bestowing his 
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trembling blessing on the poor outcast who parted with it for bread: the 
widow's wedding-ring is there, the last and dearest of all her possessions; 
the trinket, the pledge of love of one now dead, the only relict of the heart’s 
fondest memories ; silver that graced the holyday feast; the gilt-framed mi- 
niature that used to hang over the quiet mantel-shelf; the flute, the fa- 
vourite of a dead son, surrendered by a starving mother to procure food for 
her remaining offspring ; that locket that held a father’s hair; or, gloomier 
still, the dress—the very covering—of the poor is there, waving like the 
flag of wretchedness and misery. It is a strange, sad sight! To those 
who feel aright there are more touching memorials to be seen at a pawn- 
broker’s window than in all the monuments in Westminster Abbey. At no 
great distance from Limehouse, about eight years ago, there was a pawn- 
broker’s shop which had many customers, and to judge by the mingled col- 
lection which filled its window, they were of every rank and condition of 
life. The shop had a high narrow door, a dim abrupt entrance, and looked 
like a dusty spider’s web to entangle the flies of a poor neighbourhood. It 
had a designing look. A baker’s was next door; a grocer’s on the other 
side ; and when the sun shone upon them the two latter had an honest, 
hearty appearance ; but the former, with all its glitter, seemed to wear a 
sardonic smile. Yet let not the business of a pawnbroker be judged too 
harshly, since, if he follow his calling honestly, he is one of the most useful 
members of society, as but for him the last crumbs of life would often be 
withheld from the lips of misery. One cold, wet night, about the time 
already mentioned, there were three persons lingering near the pawn- 
broker’s. It was quite dark, and the rain falling fast, and pattering loudly 
in the deserted street. Each of the three appeared anxious to enter the 
shop, but was restrained by the presence of another already there. They 
were all waiting until the shop was empty, and, although they did not speak 
to each other, each seemed to understand the other’s errand, and with the 
morbid pride of poverty, to wish to execute their own unnoticed and alone. 
One of these was an old man whose drooping attitude, feeble step, and the 
abject look which his features expressed when he turned them towards the 
light, proclaimed him most dejected of the three. He was shabbily dressed, 
his long grey hair hung over his hollow cheeks, and his almost shoeless feet 
were soaked with the rain. He was the first to enter the shop. Witha 
trembling hand he drew a metal watch from his pocket. The pawnbroker 
rapidly uncased it, and after a word or two laid a few shillings on the 
counter. ‘The old man gathered them up, and hurried out of the place as 
if anxious to remove himself from such a scene. He was succeeded in the 
shop by another of those who had been lingering near it, waiting until it 
was empty ; a poor-looking woman, wrapped in a grey cloak. She entered 
with a timid, flurried look, drew a worn silver spoon from her pocket, re- 
ceived a small sum in exchange, and glided from the shop as stealthily as 
she had entered. The last of the three was now left alone. It was a young 
woman poorly dressed, she appeared more agitated than any of the others 
had been, and once or twice wrung her hands as if in agony of thought. As 
she drew near the shop the light that fell upon her features shewed that 
although pale and sorrow-worn, they were of touching beauty—while her 
youth (she could not be more than twenty) increased the interest which her 
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evident distress of mind was calculated to inspire. She reached the door— 
her hand was raised to open it, but she shrank back again, and drawing @ 
little miniature from her bosom, looked at it wistfully by the light of the 
window ; the tears started to her large blue eyes—she kissed the portrait, 
and thrusting it again into her bosom, passed on. She walked a few yards 
—then paused—then proceeded—then came back again. There was now 
another customer in the shop, she had once more to pass on. It was still 
raining heavily, the November wind was sweeping the dark street, and the 
cold blasts were piercing; yet the young woman heeded them not; the 
struggle which was evidently going on in her own mind rendered her in- 
sensible to the miseries of the scene around her. Again she came to the 
pawnbroker’s door. The shop was now empty, but again she appeared to 
hesitate. At this instant the clock of a neighbouring church struck eight. 
She started at the sound, and without another symptom of irresolution 
entered the door-way. She drew out the miniature and laid it on the 
counter.” 


Irish Life, in the Castle, the Courts and the country is an une- 
qual work. Parts of it might be read, and not to disadvantage, 
with what we anticipate in many of the pages of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall’s Ireland ; while other portions have no veri-similitude, displa 
no actual knowledge of their subjects, and are not even recommend- 
ed to one’s taste by literary skill, or to one’s morals by exalted and 
pure sentiments. 

It is in the country, among Irish squires of the true native breed, 
especially of the Orange faction, and among the genteel classes, the 
professionals, and the business life of Dublin that the author figures 
with power and tact. But viewed as a connected story occupying 
the three volumes, or as delineating the character of its hero, and 
making his history fruitful of lessons, the effort fails, forcing the 
reader to suppose that the author fancied novel-writing to be easy, 
speedily come at, and requiring neither carefully matured plan, nor 
pains and length of time in filling up its different parts, so as to pro- 
duce a harmonious whole. We should say that in so far as the 
author has had an opportunity to mix familiarly with society, he 
can be a tolerably fair and also spirited describer; he can also make 
the characters exhibit themselves in action with good effect. But 
when he draws entirely upon his imagination, or strives to depict 
the dramatis persone from his knowledge of human nature, and of 
its grand lineaments, when thrown into certain conditions, he seems 
to us all adrift ; frequently falling into absurdities, caricature, and 
ex travagance. 

The story is cast in the form of autobiography ; but as is generally 
our practice, we avoid giving any sketch of its outline, and only 
state inthe way of information regarding it, that the hero as well as 
some of the other characters, get into a diversity of difficulties, 
Trish enough in their individual nature, but arbitrarily combined. 
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Improvidence, extravagant hospitality, party ambitions, in individ- 
ual cases and passages, are well illustrated. Take the counsellings 
and the arrangements of a High Sheriff and his better-half, as_re- 
ported and helped forward by a useful character in the piece :— 


“Do the thing well, or not at all, my dear Aurelian,’ says I. ‘ Yes,” 
says Mrs. O’Reilly: ‘and first and foremost, my love, I must have two 
footmen whenever I drive out.’ ‘ How the divil will you do that, Mrs. 
O'Reilly ?’ says he, ‘ considering we have only got Brennan the butler, and 
that boy that you would have in the house to keep him, which I’am sure he 
did’t want.’ ‘Tut, Aurelian,’ I said, ‘ Mrs. O'Reilly is quite right, what 
can be easier? Let Brenan put on livery for the year; send the boy into 
the stables, or to attend on the gentlemen in the barrack-room who don’t 
bring their own servants ; and I don’t think many of them will’—‘ Nor I 
either, by Jove,’ interposed Barry: and write up to Dublin at once to hire a 
proper footman, a regular good servant, to whom you'll give sixteen or 
eighteen pounds a year ; and do the thing genteel at once, if you must do it 
at all—it will only be for your year of office. So, Sir, we carried it ; and 
two footmen you'll find in splendid liveries to receive you in the hall of 
Lishmakeel Castle: the one frem Dublin is not like a Westmeath touch at 
all, but quite like a gentleman when he speaks—indeed I think he must be 
an Englishman, as he is so particular about his eating, turns up his nose at 
good bread and milk, and is not content without bread and butter and tea ; 
which Aurelian said was quite out of the question, but Mrs. O'Reilly and I 
prevailed on him to give in, as it was only to be for a year: but in my own 
opinion, once the tea system is introduced, it will not be so easy to change it 
again, as Brennan has insisted upon being treated alike ; and I'm told the 
coachman takes it very hard that he, who has better wages than either, 
should fare worse. However, that’s not my business ; let Aurelian took to 
that himself: all I have to do is to bring him through his shrievalty with 
credit to himself and honour to the county.’ ”’ 


The ruinous display or modes of living among the Irish country 
gentry, the author must have witnessed with all its perplexities and 
shifts. Hear to what extent the High Sheriff has contrived, it 
would appear very much at the instigation of Mrs. O’Reilly, to 
hamper himself before his year of office. 


“‘* But, Terry, has Aurelian money enough to do all this? I know him 
very well, but I have no idea what he has to spend: you ought to be able 
to give a close guess at what he is really worth. This seems an infernal 
dear office he has got, in the way you describe it.’ ‘Why, Barry, as to 
that, I should think, indeed I am quite sure, that the whole of the family 
estates produce something very close upon eight thousand a-year—that’s 
the property, but what he has got to spend is another question : however, I 
am quite certain that one thing with another he has not got less than four 
or five-and-twenty hundred a-year clear of everything ; this year it will be 
a little better, but then it will never cover the year’s expenses. I lay it 
that even to do the thing quictly, if at all genteelly, he'll have to tie anoe 
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ther knot on the estate to the tune of a couple of thousand. Mrs. O’Reilly 
has bargained for one, but that I know will never do it. Aurelian himself, 
I believe, is foolish enough to fancy his ordinary income will meet it; but 
that of course is quite out of the question: he must enlarge his notions a 
little ; and, as Mrs. O’Reilly says, in which I quite agree, it will be money 
well laid out—it will give him influence with the County Members, who 
are to be over at Easter on a visit at Lishmakeel with some friends of theirs 
from England ; and he wants to get off a couple of his boys, and these fel- 
lows will be able to stuff them into the Army or something else, and the 
mistress is dying to get the second boy into a red coat; the eldest fellow 
has been, you know, sent over to Oxford, as she thinks now that Aurelian 
is a High-Sheriff, Trinity College would scarcely answer for the eldest, 
though it may do very well for some of the young brats by-and-by.’” 


Take one specimen more, which shows how a Member of the House 
may astonish his fellow Commoner, with the appearance of a won- 


drous precision of knowledge, although come at in no very difficult or 
laborious way. 


*** Holloa! Molloy, (addressing his servant,) why don’t you get break- 
fast?’ ‘The tay is wet, your honour,’ returned this importation from Clash- 
navogue. ‘I knew you would be in a hurry, Sir, having to see so many 
people before you went to ‘ commatee’; and as you like to be in time, Sir, 
I have got everything ready, only the man has not come with the paper 
yet.’ ‘ Dear me, that is very provoking: see after it at once, Molloy; I 
want to see it particularly this morning.’ And as Molloy left the room, 
Hack, with a face of great wisdom and a back movement of the thumb over 
the shoulder, observed, ‘ That is an uncommonly sharp fellow of mine—a 
great acquisition, I assure you. I was in great luck to drop upon him over 
here, where I found the poor fellow literally starving, though he actually 
held the rank of colour-sergeant in the Legion. He is a Clashnavogue man, 
and so I am able to depend upon what he says ; and I tell it you in confi- 
dence, though [ should not like every one to knew it, that it is through him 
I am able to have such authentic information, and am so amazingly correct 
in my minor details. It is the astonishment of the whole House. Sir 
Theophilus Brilliant, who is not in the secret, said to me when I sat down 
this morning, ‘ Pon my soul, Hack, I don’t know how it is, but we all think 
you must have been in Spain yourself: where did you pick up so exactly 
the precise number of lashes that the man Murphy got? it is wonderful, 
*pon my soul it is!’ Ha, ha! Tarleton, it is good, is it not ? dev’lish rich, 
I say.’” 


Of the works before us, that by Mrs. Gore, one of the [most 
prolific novelists of the day, more particularly illustrates some of 
our preliminary observations ; Irish Life, at least, being in a great 
measure removed from an English standard, and offering perhaps 
no other exemplification of the present race of writers of fiction than 
. the want of art, and the other indispensable features and qualities 

to the completion of an effective picture of life and manners, so 
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generally to be sought for in vain in recent productions of the kind. 
Our fecund author is a writer of the “fashionable” class; and she 
is supposed to paint real characters and such as have come person- 
ally under her notice, or rather to select traits of such characters,— 
parts of them, just as suits her purpose,—and not the whole man 
or woman. 

Mrs. Gore’s ‘‘ Dowager” has a tongue which takes the most unli- 
censed freedom with the affairs and characters of her neighbours, 
married and unmarried, male and female, young and old, and 
between relatives, it matters not how connected, all being the vic- 
tims of her gossip and scandals. But stil! the portraitures in these 
volumes are but of the superficialities of the most superficial people ; 
neither displaying depth of feeling on the part of the writer, nor, 
with scarcely an exception, a character that was worth depicting 
except to despise. Mrs. Gore’s wit, however, is lively and polished ; 
and she deals in it, as is her wont, somewhat lavishly. Here is a 
specimen, with which we dismiss the comparatively small batch of 
novels before us :— 


** © Vaux !—the cards!’ said Lady Delmaine, interrupting a discussion 
between her daughter and her brother, as she swept past them from the 
family coach to the staircase, on the day in question. And Vaux went 
through his quotidian exercise of bustling up to the hall table, and present- 
ing on a salver to the Dowager, the vast assortment of visiting cards accu- 
mulated during her absence. ‘Any one else?’ she inquired, beginning 
slowly to ascend the staircase, while the blue and yellow macaw chained to 
its stand in the hall, kept screaming to the utmost pitch of its voice to tes- 
tify its joy at the sight of Lady Meliora. ‘ No one else, my Lady.’—‘ Not 
Henderson’s man about the mignionette ?,—‘ Oh! yes my Lady. He 
called before the carriage could have reached Park Lane.’—‘ Then why 
did you say no one else?’—‘I thought your Ladyship meant (quiet, 
Cocotte !) no other morning visitors.'—‘ You thought nonsense. Remem- 
ber, Vaux, I choose to have an accurate account of every person whatsoever 
who inquires for me or my daughter.’—‘ Your Ladyship always has, my 
Lady.’—‘ Don’t answer me. Where is your book? You know, Vaux, I 
have uniformly desired you not to let me be two days without seeing your 
book.’—‘ Your Ladyship never is. Only as I thought that as (quiet, Co- 
cotte !)—I thought that as I have only had three names to enter since Oc- 
tober, your Ladyship might be tired of reading them over and over again.” 
* * * ‘T did not ask you for an harrangue, sir, but for my visiting 
book. And pray leave off hallooing to the bird, over the bannisters, which is 
far more disagreeable than Cocotte’s screaming, and what the poor macaw 
has never been used to.’—‘No, my Lady,’ replied the well-powdered Mr, 
Vaux, as he deferentially attended the steps of the Dowager up stairs. 
‘Don’t answer me, sir. I detest a servant who answers. It is a proof that 
he has lived in the lowest style of places. Pray did not my daughter, Lady 
Mary, call here this morning with Miss Langley ?’ continued her Ladyship, 
stopping short and panting on the landing place. ‘ Ye-e-s, my Lady. I 
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conclude your Ladyship in this case desires an answer ?’—‘ I trust, sir, you 
are not presuming to be jocular ?’—‘ My Lady, I only thought that’-— 
—‘ I request there may be no thinking so long as you are in my service. 
You are here to do as you are bid. Pray why did you not inform me of 
my daughter’s visit?’—‘I concluded, my Lady, from what Lady Mary 
Langley said, that there was an understanding between you, (quiet—’ he 
checked himself in time, and the macaw screamed on).—‘ Observe pray, 
that there 1s no such thing as what you call understanding connected with 
any part of you duties in this establishment. All I require of you, is your 
responsibility for my plate, cellar, and footmen ; your personal attendance so 
jong as I am in the house, your vigilance during my absence, and an accu- 
rate account of my visitors on my return. I met Lady Mary at Lady Hali- 
down’s or I might never have been aware of her visit. Send Otley to my 
room, and let me hear no more of these irregularities.” Mr. Vaux, warned 
against the vulgarity of reply, bowed and retired. But ere he reached the 
last step, an impetuous ringing of the drawing-room bell, re-called him to 
his attendance. ‘ Your Ladyship was pleased to ring?’ said he, in order to 
attract the attention of the Dowager, who was standing at the window, her 
spectacles on, and her observation intently fixed upon the opposite house. 
* Come this way, Vaux,’ she replied in a voice subdued to unwonted gracious~ 
ness. ‘ Pray do you happen to know whose horses those are standing at 
Lord Gransden’s door ?’—‘ Can’t say, indeed, my Lady,’ replied Mr. Vaux, 
suppressing a smile, ‘I should say, my Lady, they were some gentleman’s 
horses.’—‘ Of course. Have they been here long ?’—‘ Really don’t know, 
my Lady. I was attending to my business in the dining-room, when your 
Ladyship drove up.’—‘ Did you ever notice them here before, Vaux ?’— 
* Not as I knows on, my Lady. Nobody can keep less of a look out for that 
sort of a thing thanI do.” * * * The Dowager grunted her displea- 
sure; but being in want of information, did not see fit to order Mr. Vaux 
out of the room. ‘The footmen, no doubt, are acquainted with Lord 
Gransden’s people?’ she demanded. ‘ Really can’t say, my Lady. As 
your Ladyship doesn’t allow no followers—’ ‘Go and ask John whether 
he can tell me whose are those horses,’ interrupted her Ladyship. ‘If he 
don’t happen to know, inquire of the second footman. I can't help thinking 
they are Lord Chichester’s.’—‘ Very likely, my Lady.’—‘ Why likely ? 
Did you ever hear of any"particular intimacy between Lord Chichester and 
Lord Gransden’s family ?—‘ Me? Oh! dear no, my Lady. I’m new in 
the neighbourhood, and keeps no company.’—‘ Then why did you say it 
was very likely the horses were my Lord Chichester’s ?’—‘ Your Ladyship 
thought so. I knew your Ladyship knew best; and so I said ‘ very 
likely.’ ’—‘ Another time, be more careful in giving an unmeaning answer. 
And now, go and make the inquiries I desired you.’ ” 
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Art. XVI.—Church Principles considered in their Results. By W. FE. 
GrapstoneE, Esq. M.P. for Newark. Murray. 

Art the head of a long list of Notices we put the elaborate and very able 
work of Mr. Gladstone, which in some of the Quarterlies and also in 
some sectarian periodicals, will, without a doubt, be made the subject of 
long and keen criticism. The nature of the work, and the high ground 
which the author takes, forbid the Monthly Review however from doing 
more than to indicate generally what are the topics which Mr. Gladstone 
has discussed, and what the opinions he has put forward. 

We may pronounce the author to be an Ultra- champion of the establish- 
ed Church of England ; for be not only argues that her doctrines and 
principles, in a religious sense, are sound and purely scriptural, and that 
her ecclesiastical polity is the best, but that she is an Apostolic establishment ; 
and that she can show a clear historical right of succession over which the 
great Head of Christianity has all along presided, blessing it with spiritual 
gifts and pre-eminence. He does not deny that she has had her severe 
trials, or that she has not been subject to changes and innovations. But 
these, he maintains, never affected the fundamental doctrines which she 
held, even during her subjection to the Pope. “The ship retains her 
anchorage, yet drifts within a certain range, subject to the wind and tide,” 
he tells us, that there are periods of transition and reaction compatible with 
the permanence of Faith. The present time exhibits one of these periods. 
We copy out some introductory observations upon this point :— 

“Together with the experimental fact that there have been in each par- 
ticular age particular modifications in the features of the Christian creed and 
practice, we may perhaps be warranted in assuming that the age in which 
we live is peculiarly marked as a religious crisis. It is distinguished by a 
spirit of inquiry, not laborious but superficial, not friendly to its subject but 
sceptical. This is its prominent character for evil; but, upon the other 
hand, it has also its tokens for good, From the same combination of cir- 
cumstances, which has engendered that spirit of jealous and querulous 
curiosity, has arisen a counteracting temper of earnest zeal against precipi- 
tate innovation. * * * At all events it appears that we are alike making 
a great transition ; and that transition is necessarily attended with excite- 
ment; and that excitement, operating upon many individual minds, is 
likely to produce numerous variations in the views which they adopt. * * * 
I do not think it is irrelevant to observe, that in that revival of poetry, 
which the last generation has witnessed, there have been phenomena 
somewhat similar to those perceptible in the religion of the day. 
Some of the famous poets of the century, though reverting from unsound 
principles to sound ones, have marred in a greater or less degree, an ope- 
ration legitimate in the main and needful, by some imputed exaggeration of 
theory or practice. The great restorers of the art have themselves been 
more or less at variance upon its principles. ‘The doctrine of Mr. Words- 
worth respecting the dependence of poetry on actual nature, vividly and 
wonderfully as it is illustrated in his works, has appeared to Mr. Coleridge 
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to require qualification ; and has, whether justly or unjustly, retarded the 
extension of the wholesome and elevating influences of his poetry, and the 
acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which he has laid upon his coun- 
try and the world.” 

The following is the course of observation pursued by Mr. Gladstone, as 
indicated by himself :— 

‘*T shall attempt,” he says, “in the first instance, to present a familiar, 
or at least a partial, representation of the moral characteristics and effects 
of those doctrines which are now perhaps more than ever felt in the English 
Church to be full of intrinsic value, and which likewise appear to have so 
much of special adaptation, to the circumstances of the time. They are 
particularly (to omit the mention of points for the most part minor, 
on which a greater diversity of opinion may without disadvantage pre- 
vail) the doctrine of the visibility of the Church, of the apostolical suc- 
cession in the ministry, of the authority of the Church in matters of faith, 
of the things signified in the sacraments. On these I shall endeavour to 
touch in succession, excepting only the one topic which bears upon the 
right of private judgment, and of which I have elsewhere had occasion to 
treat in a somewhat similar view.* And I prefix a discussion on that which 
is termed Rationalism, by which I hope to supply assistance in determining 
what are the dispositions and anticipations with which we ought, upon 
truly rational grounds, to train our minds for the proposed inquiry. Lastly, 
after having thus far regarded the subject ethically, I strive to show the 
practical results of these principles upon our relations, as members of the 
Anglican Church, with one another, and with members of other religious 
communions, under the peculiar circumstances of the present day.” 

By the phrase ‘ Church Principles,” he means what are strictly the 
Principia or elements of the English establishment, and “ that all of them 
are easily to be extracted by analysis from the idea of the Church, as one, 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, according to our constant and unanimous 
profession of faith.” 

When he comes to what he considers a most important matter, viz. 
whether ‘‘ we have any ground to urge that the Church established by law 
in this land has a right to be considered within its bordersas having the stew- 
ardship of the covenant, and the care in a religious sense of the souls of 
the people—whether they will hear or whether they will forbear,” his 
reasoning results in this, that the Establishment of England “ gives credibi- 
lity to her doctrine, and clear authority to her ministration, by the fact that 
she teaches no articles of faith but such as have been drawn out of Scrip- 
ture by the universal consent of the Church from the beginning, and that she 
is at this day historically the same institution, through which the gospel 
was originally preached to the English nation; preached then, as it is 
preached now, by the ascertained commission of the Apostles of Christ, 
and through them by the will of .Christ'himself.” 

The work concludes thus :— 








* See “The State in its Relations with the Church,’ Chapters V. and 
VI. (third edition). 
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“Here I close, at length, this review of the religious position of the 
Church of England under the circumstances of the day: of course not ven- 
turing to assume that these pages can effect in any degree the purpose 
with which they are written, of contributing to her security and peace ; 
but yet full of the most cheerful anticipations of her destiny, and without 
the remotest fear either of schism among her children, or of any perma- 
nent oppression from the State, whatever may befal the state itself. Ste 
has endured for ten years, not only without essential injury, but with a de- 
cided and progressive growth in her influence as well as her inward vigour, 
the ordeal of public discussion, and the brunt of many hostile attacks, in a 
time of great agitation and disquietude, and of immense political changes. 
There was a period when her children felt no alarms for her safety : and 
then she was in serious peril. Of late their apprehensions have been vio- 
Jently and constantly excited; but her dangers have diminished ; so poor a 
thing, at best, is human solicitude. Yes, if we may put any trust in the 
signs that are within her and upon her, if we may at all rely upon the results 
of the patient and deliberate thought of many minds, upon the consenting 
testimony of foes and friends, the hand of her Lord is over her for good, to 
make her more and more a temple of His spirit and an organof His will. 
Surely He will breathe into her anew and more and more the breath of life, 
and will raise up in her abundantly power in the midst of weakness, and the 
sense of power in the midst of the sense of weakness—of weaknessin so far 
as she is an earthen vessel, of power inasmuch as she is a heavenly treasure 
abiding therein. The might that none can withstand, the wisdom that can 
perceive, the love that none can fathom, the revelation of truth whose light 
faileth not, the promise that never can be broken ;—these are the pillars of 
her strength wheron she rests, we may trust; not more conspicuous by 
their height than secure upon their deep foundations.” 

We shall venture merely to offer two observations on closing the volume. 
While admitting that it displays much ability, great zeal, anda high tone of 
religious principle, the work abounds with so much of metaphysical, and 
frequently, we think, finely worked argument as to render the reading dry, 
and not so powerful to the general reader at least, as might have been pre- 
sented. We must also state that although the author expresses strongly his 
confidence in the stability and integrity of the Church of England, we 
have now and then fancied that we discovered in the very manner in which 
his assurance was uttered something like a latent fear for her peramnence 
and supremacy. Atanyrate we think that we lately showed from the testi- 
mony of churchmen themselves, that episcopacy in this country had more 
to contend with from within, as well as from without, than Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have contemplated. 


Art. XVII.—Portraits of Public Characters. By the Author of ‘ Ran- 
dom Recollections,” &c. &c. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. London: 
1840. 

Let snarling critics say what they will, Mr. Grant is a clever, pleasing, and 

therefore popular writer. He has indeed acquired an extraordinary knack ; 

and facility for portrait-takings ; and, what is more, he is an originalist in 
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this department. It may be true, that he is sometimes in error as to facts 
and characteristics, that his information is imperfect or false, and that his 
research has not been sufficiently extended before he took it upon himself 
to publish the portrait, But on the other hand, his knowledge of persons 
of whom the world desires to learn something, is amazing, and must have 
been obtained after incessant inquiry ; while the absence of bitterness, of any 
maligning propensity, and the desire rather to flatter than to disparage, are 
not only rare but attractive qualities. 

Mr. Grant is methodical in the arrangements which take place in his 
galleries. Thus, in the present volume, we have some ten or eleven divi- 
sions. There are royal personages, peers, barristers, authors, players, so- 
cialists, publishers, printers, &c., the name of each, having been more or 
less before the public ; the work taken altogether furnishing a collection as 
varied and interesting as any that the author has yet opened for the enter- 
tainment of town and country. 

The first of the sketches is that of Prince Albert, of whom it is said,— 

** Prince Albert is a man of great and varied accomplishments. He is in- 
timately acquainted with several sciences. To natural history he is parti- 
cularly partial. He formerly studied it, if my information be correct, under 
some of the most distinguished philosophers in Germany. His taste in the 
fine arts is admitted on all hands to he refined in no ordinary degree.” 

Here follow remarkable coincidences !— 

‘* Mr. Thomas Moore, all will admit, is the most proper person to follow 
Mr. Thomas Campbell in a notice of some of the most eminent authors of 
the day. There is a number of curious coincidences in their history and 
circumstances. First ofall, they are within a year or two of the same age, 
and both came before the world as poets within two years of each other; 
Mr. Campbell having, as before-mentioned, brought out his Pleasures of 
Hope in 1799, and Mr. Moore his Poems of the late Thomas Little, Esq. 
in 1801. Both started into celebrity at once, and both have maintained 
their distinguished reputation up to the present moment. Nor does the 
coincidence end here: both are authors of various prose works, but their 
reputation is principally based on their poetical productions, and as poets 
only will they be known to posterity. Thomas is the Christian name of 
both ; hence they are often called ‘The two Toms,’ the alliteration being 
somewhat pleasant to the ear. But to pursue the similarity, both resemble 
each other in personal appearance ; with this slight difference, that Mr. 
Campbell may be an inch or thereabout higher than Mr. Moore, while Mr. 
Moore is a trifle broader than Mr. Campbell. Both are Liberals in their 
politics. I fear I may extend the remark to their religion also; a matter 
in which there ought to be no Liberalism, in the sense in which the term is 
usually understood. Both are, moreover, pleasant companions at table ; the 
society of both, is much sought after, or, at any rate used to be so, by the 
titled and the great ; both are in the receipt of the same amount | the same 
amount being 184/. and 300/.| of pension from Government, in considera- 
tion of their literary attainments and poetic triumphs; both are wonderfully 
healthy, considering their advanced age; and if it be not carrying the coinci- 
dence a little too far, the portraits of both—-and large life-looking portraits 
they are—have long hung cheek by jowl on the walls of one of Mr. Col- 
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burn’s most handsome rooms: and, what is more, their companionship in 
13, Great Marlborough Street, is not disturbed by the presence of any other 
portrait whatever.” 

We have never discovered in any of Mr Grant’s works anything but the 
reverse of laxity of principle or views, speaking in a moral or religious sense. 
If he ever expresses himself with severity, or ever loses his good temper, it 
is when assailing vices, or characterising dangerous and vile doctrines. 
Robert Owen is one of his present characters; and in giving a sketch of him 
he very properly lays bare the monstrous nature of the system of Socialism 
of which that man was the founder. We conclude with a gratifying state- 
ment on this subject,— 

‘‘ Happily the degrading and destructive system of Socialism is already 
tottering to its base. The accidental prominency with which it was lately, 
through Parliamentary proceedings and otherwise brought into notice, 
threw a momentary ec/dt around it; but that has now passed away, and 
those who were, for the moment seduced from a higher, and happier, and 
better faith, are adjuring the Socialist creed, and deserting the Socialist 
temples. In so far as London is concerned, we look on Socialism as virtu- 
ally entombed, never, we trust, to be exhumed. We have ourselves late 
seen Mrs. Martin, the must popular of its metropolitan missionaries, 
wasting her eloquence on audiences not exceeding two dozen in number. 
In fact, she has been obliged to give up her series of Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures at Theobald’s-road, because she could get nobody to listen to them.” 





Art. XVITI.— The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. London: Fisher. 1840. 
THERE are two pictures in the present Scrap-Book, which are worth all the 
money charged for the volume. One of these is a view in the Himalayas : 
and when we say that Turner is the artist, and that he here figures in his 
greatest style, some idea may be formed of the manner in which mountain, 
cloud, and sky,—vastness, distance, and grandeur are represented. The other 
is a portrait, called ‘‘ The Missionary’s Wife,” and cannot be more briefly 
characterized than by saying that it assorts admirably with Mary Howitt’s 
poetry, the worthy successor of L. E. L, in storing this established Annual 
with sweetest verses. Nature, purity, and tranquil and glad goodness belong 
to both picture and poetry. ‘The portraitis.by C. Ingram. 
We give a specimen of gentle Mary’s effusions :— 


‘* YOUTH AND SUMMER. 
Summer’s full of golden things! 
Youth it weareth angel’s wings ! 
Youth and love go forth together, 

In the green-leaved summer weather, 
Filled with gladness! 
Summer, rich in joy it is, 
Like a poet’s dream of bliss ; 
Like unto some heavenly clime ! 
For the earth in summer time, 
Doth not wear a shade of sadness! 
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Radiant youth, thou art ever new ! 
Thine’s the light, the rose’s hue ; 
Flower’s perfume, and winds that stir, 
Like a stringed dulcimer, 

All the forest ! 


Joyous youth! thou art fresh and fair, 

Wild as wildest bird of air ; 

Thou, amidst thy ringing laughter, 

Look’st not forward, leok’st not after, 
Knowing well that joy is surest! 


Brighter than the brightest flowers : 

Dancing down the golden hours ; 

Thus it is in every land, 

Youth and love go hand-in-hand, 
Linked for ever ! 


Youth, thou never dost decay! 
Summer, thou dost not grow gray! 
We may with Death and Time, 
But sweet youth and summer’s prime 
From the green earth shall not sever ! 





Art. XIX.—The Illustrated Watts’s Hymns. Edited by the Rev. A, 
Fretcuer, of Finsbury Chapel. 

Tue illustrations occupy halfof every other page, and are appropriate to the 

subject of the verse. They are drawn and engraved on wood by W. J. 

Linton, and have much merit. In short the work is a beautiful Pictorial 

Hymn-book. 





Art. XX.—Tracts for the People, designed to vindicate Religious and 
Christian Liberty. London: Effingham Wilson. 

We have in this cheap volume a collection of tracts, each of them of sterlin 
merit and by eminent authors. Méilton’s ‘‘ Treatise on Civil Power in Ec- 
clesiastical Cases,” and the ‘‘ Areopagitica,”’ are among the number. Each 
tracts is complete in itself; but their number and variety when brought to- 
gether, afford both separate and connected reacing of the very best kind 
that ever was furnished by man. 





Art, XXI.—Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. Parts I. and II. 
By Joun Timas, Editor of ‘‘ Laconics,” &c. London: Tilt. 

On a variety of ordinary as well as of constantly interesting points, opinions 
are corrected or explained in this publication. Sometimes there is the fact, 
as it really is, although generally otherwise understood ; sometimes the tes- 
timony or the reasoning of high authority; and sometimes striking specu- 
lation. On ‘‘ Diet,” for instance, valuable information is given and preju- 
dices exposed. The undertaking is deserving of public patronage. 
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Art. XXII.-—The DramaticWorks of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Witie 
a Biographical and Critical Sketch, by Leigh Hunt. London: Moxon. 
1840. 

Leicu Hunt does not disguise that he has no sympathy with the genius of 
Sheridan, and no enthusiasm for him as an author ; and therefore it may be 
questioned whether the publisher has acted prudently in selecting him to 
write the prefaratory Sketch. At the same time it will not be easy for even 
the admirers of the Dramatist to point out where the biographer and critic 
is either essentially unfair or bitter towards his subject as a man or an 
author. The Sketch is certainly very lively and entertaining. 





Art. XXIII.—Friendship’s Offering; and Winter’s Wreath: a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Present for 1841. London: Smith and Elder. 
“* FriENDsHip’s Offering.”’ has reached its eighteenth year, without show. 
ing signs of decay or decrepitude. Indeed the editor, not without some 
good grounds, lays claim to new vigour and fresh life ; which claim should 
not be resisted, if he but preserve his wonted strength and health ; although 
there should not appear any wonderful transformation into a higher order of 
being, when such a change is forbidden by the very nature of the thing 

created. 

Many of the wonted contributors to this Annual reappear in it this season, 
and therefore it is unnecessary particularly to specify them. We shall only 
say that Allan Cunningham’s Scotch story is the truest to nature and cha- 
racter of any in the volume, and that “ The Happy Valley” by Thomas 
Miller, is to our thinking, the most pleasing and poetic of the versified 
pieces. We copy it out without curtailment.— 


‘Tt was a valley filled with sweetest sounds, 
A languid music haunted everywhere,— 
Like those with which a summer-eve abounds, 

From rustling corn, and song-birds calling clear, 
Down slooping-uplands, which some wood surrounds, 
With trinkling rills just heard, but not too near ; 

Or lowing cattle on the distant plain, 
And swing of far-off bells, now caught, then lost again. 


It seemed like Eden’s angel-peopled vale, 
So bright the sky, so soft the streams did flow ; 
Such tones came riding on the musk-winged gale, 
The very air seemed sleepily to blow, 
And choicest flowers enamelled every dale, 
Flushed with the richest sunlight’s rosy glow : 
It was a valley drowsy with delight, 
Such fragrance floated round, such beauty dimmed the sight. 


The golden -belted bees hummed in the air, 
The tall silk grasses bent and waved along ; 
The trees slept in the steeping sunbeams’ glare, 
The dreamy river chimed its undersong, 
And took its own free course without a care : 
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Amid the boughs did lute-tongued songsters throng, 
Until the valley throkbed beneath their lays, 
And echo echo chased, through many a leafy maze. 


And shapes were there, like spirits of the flowers, 
Sent down to see the Summer-beauties dress, 
And feed their fragrant mouths with silver showers ; 
Their eyes peeped out from many a green recess, 
And their fair forms made light the thick-set bowers ; 
The very flowers seemed eager to caress 
Such living sisters, and the boughs long-leaved, 
Clustered to catch the sighs their pearl-flushed bosoms heaved. 


One through her long loose hair was backward peeping, 
Or throwing, with raised arm, the locks aside ; 
Another high a pile of flowers was heaping, 
Or looking love askance, and when descried, 
Her coy glance on the bedded greensward keeping ; 
She pulled the flowers to pieces, as she sighed, — 
Then blush like timid day-break when the dawn 
Looks crimson on the night, and then again’s withdrawn 


One, with her warm and milk-white arms outspread, 
On tip-toe tripped along a sun-lit glade ; 
Half turned the matchless sculpture of her head, 
And half shook down her silken circling braid ; 
Her back-blown scarf an arched rainbow made, 
She seemed to float on air, so light she sped ; 
Skimming the wavy flowers, as she passed by, 
With fair and printless feet, like clouds along the sky. 


One sat alone within a shady nook, 
With wild-wood songs the lazy hours beguiling ; 
Or looking at her shadow in the brook, 
Trying to frown, then at the effort smiling— 
Her laughing eyes mocked every serious look ; 
"Twas as if Love stood at himself reviling : 
She threw in flowers, and watched them float away, 
Then at her beauty looked, then sang a sweeter lay. 


Others on beds of roses lay reclined, 

The regal flowers athwart their full lips thrown, 
And in one fragrance both their sweets combined, 

As if they on the self-same stem had grown, 

So close were rose and lip together twined— 

A double flower that from one bud had blown, 
Till none could tell, so closely were they blended, 
Where swelled the curving-lip, or where the rose-bloom ended. 
One, half-asleep, crushing the divine flowers, 

Upon a velvet slope like Dian lay ; 

Still as a lark that mid the daisies cowers : 

Her looped-up tunic tossed in disarray, 

Showed rounded limbs, too fair for earthly bowers ; 
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They looked like roses on a cloudy day ; 
The warm white dulled amid the colder green ; 
The flowers too rough a couch that lovely shape to screen. 


Some lay like Thetis’ nymphs along the shore, 
With ocean-pearl combing their golden locks, 
And singing to the waves forevermore ; 
Sinking like flowers at eve beside the rocks. 
If but a sound above the muffled roar 
Of the low waves was heard. In little flocks, 
Others went trooping through the wooded alleys, 
Their kirtles glancing white, like streams in sunny valleys. 


They were such forms, as imaged in the night, 
Sail in our dreams across the heaven’s steep blue ; 
When the closed lid sees visions streaming bright, 
Too beautiful to meet the naked view ; 
Like faces formed in clouds of silver light. 
Women they were! such as the angels knew— 
Such as the Mammoth looked on, ere he fled, 
Scared by the lovers’ wings, that streamed in sunset red.” 





Art. XXIV.—dA Journey from La Trappe to Rome. By the Rev. Fa- 
THER, Baron Gerams, Abbot and Procurator-General of La Trappe. 
London: Dolman, 1840. 

Tue Baron’s history and his “ Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” have been the 

subject of a good deal of curiosity and newspaper as well as magazine des- 

cription. His present work, however, has come to hand so late in the 
month as to prevent us from bestowing a careful perusal upon it; so that 
rather than leave it altogether unnoticed, we shall extract part of the author’s 

Preface, in order that our readers may at once know where to look for in- 

formation which a hasty glance has convinced us is in many particulars new 

to Protestants, and in other respects extremely interesting. He says, “‘ the 
monuments of no country in the world have been better studied than those 
of Italy. Thousands of travellers visit it every year; and many, if not 
most of them, favour us with the relation of their journey. In these tour- 
ists we discover men who have made a profound study of the fine arts: no 
fault, no beauty escapes their observation ; and we know not which most to 
admire, the variety of their acquirements, or the delicacy of their tastes. 

But when they come to speak of customs, morals, and religion, they are no 

longer the same men. ‘To no purpose do they protest against the impu- 

tation of partiality: it appears even in the precautions which they take to 
guard against it. This cannot excite wonder. Those travellers were, for 
the most part, Lutherans or Calvinists, who have been brought up in igno- 
rance and hate of our holy religion ; they look on Rome as a new Babylon, 
and accumulate on its Pontiffs insults which their better judgment must 
condemn. 

“‘ Profoundly afflicted at the outrages offered to Jesus Christ, in the per- 
son of his Vicar, I have proposed to embody in these letters some observa- 
tions on the count of Rome, the spirit of the church, and the character of 
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the Italians. I will say nothing that I have not myself witnessed ; nothing 
which I am not able to maintain by proof. I will esteem myself fortunate 
if, without departing from that style which charity always employs, I suc- 
ceed in eradicatiug some prejudices, correcting some errors, and establish- 
ing some truths.” 

The English translator has added some notes, chiefly extracted from mo- 
dern publications, with the view of illustrating the Abbot’s statements. In 
an Appendix will be found certain ‘‘ Synoptical Tables” of the charitable 
institutions of Rome, which are valuable in a statistical view. The volume 
has strong claims upon the impartial scrutiny of Protestants; and we have 
no doubt, that while setting many things in a new light to English readers, 
it will remove some misconceptions and exaggerations. 





Art. XXV.—The New Testament translated from the Text of J. J Gries- 
bach. By Samuret SuHarre. Green. 

THE authorized English version of the Old and New Testament has been 
so long in general use, and has become so venerable, that any other trans- 
lation which may be offered to the public labours under disadvantages, as if 
interfering with the sanctified frame of Scripture ; although the amend- 
ments and the corrections which it contains be numerous and important. 
Probably no new translation of the sacred writings will ever be allowed to 
supersede in the estimation of any considerable body of British Protestants, 
that which has been so long familiar to them, unless executed by a body of 
divines and scholars as solemnly appointed and as generally esteemed com- 
petent for the performance ofthe task, as were the eminent and learned men 
who executed the present authorized version. Still, this is no reason wh 

erudite and pious individuals should not labour singly, as Mr. Sh has 
ably done, to give to the country and to those who closely and earnestly 
inquire into the true and exact meaning of the Word of God, the best pos- 
sible translation of the original languages of the Bible; and perhaps there 
has never yet been any attempt of the kind seriously made which has not 
more or less contributed to the interests of truth. At any rate we ma 

safely recommend the Translation before us, as one which, while it has fol- 
lowed perhaps the purest text that exists, has with singular felicity given its 
meaning and native freshness and force. It is remarkable how strong, ap- 
propriate, and beautifully perspicuous are the declarations of inspiration, 
when turned into the English tongue ; and the more literally the better, as 
if the Word of God had been spoken in an universal language, and which it 
required only skill and fidelity to read to perfection. Perhaps nowhere else 
will this more strikingly appear than in Mr. Sharpe’s effective translation. 
The volume is handsome and cheap, and ought to find general acceptance 


among ordinary readers, and religious persons of all denominations, as well 
as among biblical scholars and critics. 





Art. XXI.—Geraldine: a Tale of Conscience. By E.C. A. 8rd edition. 
London: Dolman. 1840. 

Miss AcNEw’s novel, intended to recommend and illustrate the peculiar 

excellences of the Roman Catholic creed, contained in one compact volume, 


in the fashion of the uniform editions of the novelists, and remarkably 
cheap. 
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Art. XXVII.— The Mabinogion, from the Liyfr Cocho Hergest, and other 
ancient Welsh Manuscripts; with an English Translation and Notes. 
By Lady Cuartotre Guest; Part 5, containing ‘‘ Geraint the Son 
of Erbin.” London: Longman. 1840. 

Tue Third Part is certainly the most splendid and variously decorated that 

has yet appeared of this magnificent work ; and the notes are exceedingly 

rich and meritorious, to the infinite credit of Lady Charlotte Guest, whose 
liberality and patriotism in this grand undertaking can only be measured by 
the talent and spirit with which it is conducted. The Arthurian romance 
itself of Geraint the Son of Erbin must have been read and translated by her 

Ladyship from “ half-faded manuscripts,” with a genuine relish; and how 

worthy has been her ally in the work, the printer and embellisher of the 

book! We have not at the end of the year space for a more extended 
notice, although we must insert an extract from a speech that will have 
more weight than anything which we could add,— 

‘*T hold every literature to be valuable, which springs from the heart ef 

a people, and is connected with their warmest feelings ; and I am inclined 

to believe, that there must be some particular charm in that literature, 

which has found such grace in ladies’ eyes, as to attract those of one, (Lady 

Charlotte Guest,) who is surrounded by so many other objects to court her 

attention, and to spend a part of their lustre, in tracing the characters of 

half-faded manuscripts in order to reproduce them for our instruction and 
amusement, in the most elegant form; and I may surely venture to say, that 
if the Elzevirs, and Bodonis, and Didots, must hide their diminished heads 
before our Llandovery Printer-—(cheers)—we may challenge a comparison 
with all the learned ladies, who have adorned the literature of Europe, for 
her, whose work his labours have contributed to embellish.”,—From the 
Speech of Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's at the Abergavenny Cym- 
reigyddion Meeting, October 8th, 1840. 





Art. XXVIII.—The Equestrian. By Captain M———. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Howarp. London: Darton. 1840. 

‘*A Hanpsoox of Horsemanship; containing plain practical rules for 

riding, driving, and the management of horses.””’ We have such know- 

ledge of the subject as to warrant us to pronounce this manual to be excel- 

lent; its plain, full, and practical directions would make an equestrian, if 


anything without actual practice could do so. 





Art. XXIX—The Handbook of Trade and Commerce. London: Dar- 
ton. 1840. 

** A concise Dictionary of the Terms and Principles of Trade, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Commercial and common law, &c. With tables of money, 
weights and measures.” It is not only a dictionary explanatory of words, 
but it contains, where the term requires or suggests it, tables, descriptions, 
regulations, and expository matter. Varied information and frequent eluci- 
dation therefore, unite with definite and technical meanings. 
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Art. XXX.—The Juvenile Serap-Book. London: Fisher. 1840. 
Mrs. Extis has acquitted herself in the Juvenile Scrap-book for 184;, to 
admiration, considering that she is in some degree hampered by being called 
on to accommodate her literature to pictures that are by no means new, and 
which have been served up for other purposes. She always writes with 
higher aims than merely to amuse, or to afford an ephemeral entertainment. 
These Scrap-books ought to be in request in any other year. 





Art. XXXI.—Family Prayers for Every Morningand Evening throughout 
the Year. Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. By Joun Mort- 
son, D.D. London: Fisher. 1840. 

A LarGeE and beautiful imperial octavo volume, in as far as typography, 

paper, and binding are concerned, containing seven hundred and twenty-eight 

prayers intended as a Manual in Family Devotion. The collection does not 
consist entirely of original prayers, for with one exception, Dr. Morison 
says in the Preface, those for Sundays, and about two-thirds of the whole 
are entitled to this distinction ; the remain portions having been selected 
either from writings of the living or the dead, and have been altered or 
preserved entire according to the judgment of the Editor. He has studied 
brevity ; in no one case has any prayer been extended beyond the limits of 

a page. 

Scripture readings are pointed out at the top of each page, the spirit of 
which the prayers in some measure breathe ; and great anxiety has existed, 
in order not only to conduct those who consult the work to an impartial ac- 
quaintance with the Sacred Oracles, but to avoid every “‘ denominational 
peculiarity,’ so as to render the Manual useful and common to all enlight- 
ened and spiritual minds. A Preliminary Dissertation on Family Devotion 
is given. We believe that Dr. Morison’s character and attainments area 
sufficient surety to all who know anything of him for the excellence of his 
intentions and performance. The prayers in his volume which we have read 
are without exception beautiful ; thatis to say, approprite ; being simple and 
full of pious thought and feeling,—impressive, melting. and elevating by 
turns, as becometh the language and emotions of man when addressing his 
Creator and Eternal Judge. 





Art. XXXII.—Olla Podrida. By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c., 
&e. 38vols. London: Longman. 1840. 
* Durine the ten years which I have taken up the pen,” say Captain Mar- 
ryat, ‘‘ I have furnished miscellaneous matter to various periodicals, which if 
it were all collected together would swell into many volumes. Among it, 
as must be the case under the circumstances in which it was written, there 
is some which I consider tolerable ; but the major portion is but indifferent; 
and I should be very sorry indeed, if at any time, when I may not have the 
power to prevent it, all these articles should be collected and printed as 
mine.” He must therefore be presumed to have selected what he considered 
to be most worthy of republication, and most creditable to himself. Now, 
we think that he might, with no disadvantage to himself, have exercised a 
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still greater degree of severity of sclection; for, as is to be expected in 
periodical contributions, there is generally a good deal of matter which pos- 
sesses only a transitory interest ; whilst for magazine-writing such haste and 
such styles of composition are adopted as will serve a temporary purpose and 
smartly strike at a first glance; all which circumstances are likely to inter- 
fere with intrinsic merit and permanent popularity. There are however 
many things in these volumes that are worthy of being placed alongside of 
the best and most esteemed of the gallant author’s manifold productions ; 
although ‘* The Monk of Seville,” a five-act drama, and serious too, does 
not appear to us to have claims to such a distinction. It is from a ‘ Diary 
on the continent,’ and also from some of the miscellaneous sketches which 
fill up the third volume, that we would select those humorovs passages, 
those manly views of the world, and those anecdotes and descriptions as de- 


serving to be reprinted in a less fugitive form than that in which they were 
first cast. 


— 





A 


Art.XXXIII.—Analysis of the Bible, with reference to the Social Duty 
of Man. By R. Montcomery Martin. Second Edition. London: 
Fisher. 1840. 

A NEw edition of a valuable little work in which the industrious author has 
brought under a great variety of heads, numerous injunctions and directions 
taken from the Holy Scriptures, for the regulation of man’s conduct towards 
God, his neighbour, and himself. Thus Abominations, Adultery, Affliction, 
Age, Almsgiving, Anger, &c. &c., in alphabetical order are made the sub- 
jects of selection ; forming not only subjects for practical teachings to which 
the devout reader and student may have the speediest access, but bringing 
together the many instructions which abound in Scripture on any one mat- 
ter of moral and religious practice, and showing how exceeding rich, full, 
and particular the Divine Law is upon everything that concerns man’s tem- 
poral and eternal interests. 





Art. XXXIV.— The Poems of William Shakspeare. London: Moxon. 
1840. 

THE great dramatist’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” “‘the Rape of Lucrece,”’ his 

** Sonnets,” &c., and forming one of Mr. Moxon’s “‘ Cheap Editions.” The 

whole of these poems occupies sixty octavo pages of double-column typo- 

graphy in the publisher’s well-known elegant and legible style, and costs 

only eighteen-pence. 
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